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Grape Juice Sale | 
Said to Present - 
New Legal Issue 


Department of Justice Is| 
Studying General Move- 
ment to Push Concentrate 


Sale, Mr. Mitchell Says 


Attitude Unchanged 
On Rights in Home’ 





Attorney General Also Says He 
Approves of Proposal to 
Add 500 Prohibition Of-| 


ficers to Force 





Pa person may lawfully possess-fer- 
mented fruit juices of alcoholic con- 
tent in his home for exclusive home 
use, but a new factor not covered by 


| effect jof continued periods of clo 


|a long series of successive days with 
continued sunshine and high tempera- shine daily in July than in January. 
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Economic Value of Sunshine 
Shown by Weather Research 


Extended Periods of Sun Harm Plants While Continued 
Cloudiness Is Depressing to Human Beings, 
Weather Specialist Points Out 


‘ 


Long periods of both cloudy and/ Southwest receiving the maximum. Com- | 
bright weather have depressing and try-| parative has a larger amount of sunshine | 
ing effects on animal and plant life, J.|coast has a larger amountof sunshine | 
B. Kincer, agricultural meteorologist of | than Europe, he pointed out, | 


Though noontime is generally the sun- | 
| 
| 
! 


the Weather Bureau, stated orally Nov. | 
13, and because the value of sunshine is| niest hour of the day, the hours of maxi- 
of extensive economic significance much! mum sunshine varies day by day in dif- 
research into this phase of meteorology ferent sections of the country, Mr. 
is being carried on. _ | Kineer explained. There is a predomi- 

Human beings indicate the depressing nant increase from Winter to Summer | 
dy|in the* north portion, he said, so that 
ile| most of the northern border States av- | 
erage six and one-half hours more sun- 


and damp weather, he pointed out, w 


tures have a corresponding influence on Basing his observations on Weather | 


plant life. |b p ‘ ‘ | 

Actual amounts of sunshine received | Bureau Love gg tin _ pe: Bape a | 
in different portions of the United States) Aorth Paahie Sokat on! the ‘average for | 
vary greatly, he stated, with the far | the year about 40 per cent of the day- | 
light hours, against the lower Colorado | 
|River Valley’s average of 90 per cent | 


Greater Amount 
Of W ork Forecast 


Employment Service Finds 
Hope: in Federal, State 
And Municipal Plans 


DESPITE the slight change in the 

unemployment situation during 
October, improvement is anticipated 
as the result of cooperation among all 
Government agencies, States and mu- 
nicipalities to alleviate the present con- 
dition, the United States Employment 
Service stated Nov, 14 in a synopsis 
of unemployment for October in its 
Industrial Employment Information 
Bulletin made public by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

An increase in coal mining absorbed 
several thousand additional men, while 
work continued on many -onstruction 
projects, according to the synopsis 
which follows in full text: ¥ 

An analysis of the reports received 
by the United States Employment 
Service for the month of October shows 
very little change in the eniployment 
situation of the country. Curtailed- 
production schedules prevailed in man- 


of the hours between sunrise and sun- 


this policy established in 1926, has 
arisen in connection with the sale of 


Medicines Last Year 


Sale of Proprietary 


grape juice concentrate, the Attor- 
ney General, William D. Mitchell, | 
stated orally Nov. 13. 

Mr. Mitchell, however, declined to 
make any statement on the general | 
movement to push the sale of this} 
concentrate, pointing out that the | 
Department is still studying the)} 
matter. 

Decision Uncontested 

Relative to the problem of fermented | 
fruit juices in the home, Mr. Mitchell | 
called attention to a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in the case of Isner v. United 
States. The court held that a person | 
who manufactured fruit juices may law- 
fully possess the product in his home for 
exclusive home use notwithstanding that 
it had acquired an alcoholic content 
through the process of fermentation of 
one-half of one per cent or more by vol- 
ume, providing it had not become in- 
toxicating in fact. | 

Following the decision in that case the | 
Department of Justice Jan. 5, 1926, is- 
sued a statement announcing that no 
application for a writ of certiorari would 
be made tg the Supreme Court of the 


Gained-Substantially 


Bureau of the Census Re- 
ports Only Small Percent- 
age of Such Compounds 
Contained Narcotics 


The wholesale value of the proprietary 
medicines and compounds made in the 
United States last year amounted to 
$318,764,874 (f. 0. b. factory prices) only 
a small percentage of which contained 
narcotic drugs, according to information 
furnished by the Bureau of the Census, 
Nov. 13. Of this total value, less than 
one-third was spent for cost of mate- 
rials, containers for products, fuel, and 
purchase of electric current, it was 
stated. The following information was 
furnished by the Bureau: 


The value of the proprietary medicine 


|set. In the southeastern parts of the | 
|country, the Spring months are the sun- | 


|niest. In much of the Ohio Valley and | 


|in the Southwest, the month of June has |! 


|'a higher percentage of sunshine than 
jany other month, while the month of 


e 
| July is the month of maximum sunshine Rai 


jin nearly half of the United States, in- | 
| cluding all northern districts. | 
| Incidentally, Mr. Kincer said, compari- | 
|}sons that have been made by some me- 
| teorologists regarding sunshine in Eu- 
;rope and in the United States show a | 
|clear contrast with the American coast | 
| having the greater amount of sunshine. 
| These comparisons, he said, show the} 
| duration of sunshine on the coast of this 


| country is longer and that the air is 


| months. 
Mr. 
lowing information: 
The economic value of sunshine, from 
| the standpoints of both agriculture and 


clearer here, especially during the colder | 


Kincer made available the fol-| 


ufacturing _@stablishments. A further 
reduction in working hours was re- 
ported in a number of industries in 


[Continued on Page 10,Colemn 1.) 


lroads Invited 
‘To Submit Plan to 
Increase Revenues 


iL C. C, Assures Executives |*™ 


Of 10 Western Lines Any, 
Proposal by Them Will 
Be Promptly Considered | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 





| physical effects on man and animals, is 
}one of the most important climatic ele- 
|ments figuring in meteorological 
;search. Even the most casual observers 


| will note the depressing influence on hu- | 
man beings of long periods of cloudy and 


| damp weather while long periods of suc- 
cessive days with continuous sunshine 


ye- | railroad exeutives that it would give 


“earnest and prompt consideration” to 


ern railroads to relieve the present reve- 
nue situation. 


I : j tation states, 
on Nov. 13 formally advised western | 1 partment of State 


any “feasible” plan propounded by west- | 


Extended Rights 
For Television 


Tests Proposed 


'Radio Commission to Con-. 


fer With Industry on Re- 
quests to Place Art on 
Commercial Basis 


Additional Waves 
Would Be Provided 


Symposium of Technical Minds 
To Discuss Recent Progress 


Synchronized Sound 


Whether the experimental restriction 
now placed on television should be lifted | 
and whether sound broadcasting should’! 
be synchronized with visual broadcasting | 
will be considered at a general engineer- | 





ing conference on television’ called by | 


the Federal Radio Commission Noy. 13. 

The conference, which will be held Dec. 
3, at the Commission, will be attended 
by engineering representatives of nearly 
a score of companies now licensed to op- 
erate experimental television stations. It 
will be a symposium of the opinions and 
findings of leading technical minds in 
television, the Chief Engineer of the 
Commission, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, declared 
orally Nov. 13 in this connection. 

At the same time the Commission 
announced the calling of a preparatory 
férence on international radio prob- 
lems, to study and formulate proposals 


lof the United States for the Internationa] 


| Radiotelegraph Conference to be held in 
Madrid in 1932, This conference is 
called for Nov. 21 at the Commission 
with all interested parties invited to 
participate. 
has been requested by the 
to initiate this 
preliminary study, 
Many Problems Stated 
All other technical subjects related to 
|television are on the agenda for the 


In Visual Broadeasting and 


¢ 


intered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Supply Measures 


| ToBe Expedited 


| 
} 


| Senate Leaders Promise Presi- 
dent Bills Will Be Passed 
Promptly 


RESIDENT HOOVER has_ been 

assured by the Senate majority 
and minority leaders, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, . b 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, of their bill co- 
| operation for the prompt passage of 
| the Government’s annual supply bills 
through that body at the regular ses- 
sion of Congress beginning in 
cember. The announcement, in 
text, follows: 

The President has been in commu- 
jnication with the floor leaders of the 
Republican and Democratic side of 
the Senate with a view to securing 
cooperation for the prompt passage 
| of the appropriation bills through the 
| Senate at the forthcoming session. 
Both leaders have expressed their de- 
sire and full cooperation to accom- 
plish this. : ; 

The fear and apprehension which 
have been expressed\over reports that 


full 


and Robinson | 


De- | 


UBL} 
cate 


6 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people for 


Government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 
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Specific Program 


‘Outlined to Aid a 
New York Jobless: 


Governor Roosevelt Makes 
Public Report of Com- 
miltee on Stabilization of 
Industry . 


| 


Seven Measures 
Have Been Listed 


|Community and State Activities 
Named in Three Projects, 
Remaining Four Suggestions 
Made to Industry 


State of New York: 


New York, Nov. 13. 
Seven specific measures for allevi-. 
ating unemployment distress—rang- 


delay or filibuster would be resorted 
to to force an extya session of the 
Congress have therefore no founda- 
tion. 





The Commission, the invi- | 


‘Support of Program 


| For Work Is Offered 


By American Legion 
‘Re 
gency Group on Employ- 
ment Finds Many Gover- 
nors Helping Situation 
The American Legion plans to expe- 
| dite construction of post homes and club- 


| houses, offers the services of its 10,000 
posts and 884,000 members to the Presi- 


*|dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 


; ployment, and is willing to use its in- 
fluence in supporting movements for pub- 
| lie works to provide jobs for the unem- 


The Commission’s declaration was con- | visual broadcasting conference, called by | ployed, the Legion advised the Emer- 


gional Director of Emer-| 


| 


| 


ing from lessening of seasonal fluc-’ 
tuations in production and employ-_ 
ment to adoption by industry of 
insurance plans to stabilize incomes 
—are contained in the second report 
of Governor Roosevelt’s committee 
on stabilization of industry for the 
prevention of unemployment, the In- 
dustrial Commissioner of the State 
of New York, Frances Perkins, an- 
nounced Nov. 13. 


Organization of community come - 
mittees, increased appropriations for 
the State employment service, and 
organization of a State planning 
board to prepare a program of pub-- 
lic works, were measures recom- 
mended to the State, while the other 
four suggestions were made to the 


|industry, Miss Perkins said. 


Members of the committee in addition’ 
to Miss Perkins, are Henry Bruere, Ere 


|nest G. Draper, Maxwell S. Wheeler, 


John Sullivan, Henry H. Stebbins Jr.,. 
et H. Douglass and Genevieve B, 
arle. 


The summary of these plans and ree- 


ommendations follows in full text: 

1. A serious and determined effort by 
management to lessen seasonal fluctug=. | 
tiens im. production..erid. in. employ; S 
through well-tested methods of re 


tained in te arene a to the lead- | the Ganpaniosicn as an “informal” oe. | gency Committee Nov. 13. 

ing executives o western carriers in| Besides the primary questions of pos- i ‘ ; b f ° 
sary fs a. statement recently filed cal sible egy of visual are | a Sumter A aie ee 
ing the ission’s attention to the | casting by the lifting of the experimental | "te healt sa te 

serious revefihe losses suffered by west- ha = Sad the movisten of “sound | indwiriés af. nearing completion, the 


United States. and compounds industry last year showed | and high temperatures are trying on all 
The Attorney General also announced |@ substantial yucresse Over the preced-| animal and plant life. 

that the Department has not changed| ime census year of 1927. All phases of| Long hot periods usually are charac- | 

its policy of concentrating  efforts|the industry eeaved gaint, including the terized by few clouds and much sunshine 

against eommercial dealings in’ tiquor,| MUmber Of wage e®rners, the-amount of | ; Ese ee 


barrier, | chairman of the Committee, Col. Arthur 


and stated that there was no intention| ges, the cost’ of materials, and the 
to interfere in homes. He referred also, 
to instructions given about a year ago} 
to prohibition agents not to interfere 
with the sale of fruit juices intended only 
for home use. 


Bw. Woodcock, was recalled from his in- 
spection tour because the 
wanted a general report on prohibition 
enforcement, the Attorney General said, 
and because information in connection 
with appropriations was needed. 

The Department’s statement, made 
public on Jan. 5, 1926, following the 
decision in the Isner case, follows in full 
text: 

The Department of Justice will not 
apply to the United States Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari in the 
case of Creed Isner: v. The United 
States in eonnection with the recent 
opinion handed down by the fourth cir- 
cuit wherein it was held that a person 
who has manufactured fruit juices may 
lawfully possess the product in his home 
for exclusive home use notwithstanding 
that it has, by process of fermentation 
acquired an alcoholic content of one-half 
of 1 per cent or more by volume, pro-! 
viding that. it has not become intoxi- | 
cating in fact. In this opinion the court | 
reached the same conclusion and upon 
the same reasoning as did Federal Judge 
Soper in Baltimore in which Representa- 
tive Hill, of Maryland, was acquitted of 
a similar charge in November, 1924. 

In the Isner case. the defendant was | 
a farmer residing near the town of! 
Elkins, W. Va. Certain police officers of | 
that State, executing a State search 
warrant, found in a cellar of Isner’s| 
premises two barrels of “wine” which | 
Isner had made from wild cherries and} 
elderberries picked on his farm. A crim-| 
inal information. was filed against. Isner | 
in the Federal court charging him with | 
possession of intoxicating liquor in vio- | 
lation of the National Prohibition Act. 





Dollar-and-cent Loss 
*From Common Colds 


New York Commissioner Points 
To Economic Effects 


State of New York: - | 
New York, Nov. 13. | 


Emphasizing the economic losses 
caused by colds, the Health Commis- 
sioner of New York, Dr. §. W. Wynne, in 
a statement issued Nov. 13 declared that 
the common cold is “one of the most 
formidable enemies of the public health.” 

“Colds take more dollars and cents out 
of the worker’s pocket in one year than 
any other sickness,” Dr, Wynne declared. 
“They are responsible for a greater loss 
of time from school and work than any 
other simple cause.” The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A cold does not stop at stealing one 
day’s work. It often takes a far greater 
toll of time, money, future health and 
usefulness. A common cold, neglected, 
can prepare the way for other and more 
serious diseases such as pneumonia, 
bronchitis, heart disease, and tubercu- 
losis. In many cases, the person who 
has managed to overcome tuberculosis 
and is leading a healthy life can be so} 
weakened by a cold that his old disease 
becomes active again. | 

It is, in fact, these sequelae of colds 
that cause death. Our vital statistics 
give no hint of the prevalence and im- 
portance of the cold, because there is no 
actual mortality as the result of colds. 
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total value of the products. 
Narcotic List Down 
the. proprietary 


While medicines 


showed a substantial incréase, generally, | 


an interesting point listed was the sharp 


The Director of Prohibition, Amos W.|drop in the amount of medicines con-| 


taining narcotic drugs. The amount of 


insecticides, and fungicides, which are 
included in the proprietary compounds, 
all showed marked increases. 

Among the disinfectants, the decrease 
in the production of coal-tar and pine- 
oil was listed, though the value of the 
coal tar produced increased despite the 
decrease in amount. 

The ethical specialties, which are a 
separate division of the proprietary 
medicine industry, and which are dis- 


|pensed on physicians’ prescriptions or| oral statement Nov. 13 by the Secretary | 
iby physicians, totaled more than $55,-, of State, Henry L. Stimson. 


000,000, only a little more than $2,000,- 
000 of which contained narcotic drugs. 


Of the proprietary medicines for sale| Peruvian government of the withdrawal) ply to the rail executives’ 
to the general public, the total value! of ed1 Americans and the closing down! follows: 


amounted to almost $150,000,000, of 
which only about $325,000 contained 
narcotic drugs. 

Gland Products Gain 


There was a sharp decline in the pro- 
duction of medicinal synthetic chemicals, 
while gland products showed a slight 
gain. The production of household am- 
monia was considerably less than two 
years before, as well as boiler compounds. 

The quantity of fly sprays produced 
was more than double the amount shipped 
in 1927, though the increase in value 
would indicate that there had been a 
sharp decrease in the price. Consider- 
ably less quantity and value of moth re- 
pellants were deliyered last year while 
Insect powder more than doubled. 

The shipments or deliveries of deo- 
dorants were almost twice those of the 


| preceding census year, while the use of | 


chloride of lime and chlorine products 
disinfectants spread. | 

While the total value of all the prod- 
ucts of this industry was more than} 
$513,764,874, at ‘the factory prices, the | 
cost of materials, containers for prod-| 
ucts, fuel and purchased electric current | 


as | 


Peru to Safeguard 
American Citizens 


| 
| 


President | vitamin preparations tripled last year| SninEEeenIeEn 
compared with 1927, while disinfectants, | 


‘Protection Offered in Cop- | 
per Mining Areas, Scene 
Of Disturbances 


The Peruvian government has prom- 
ised protection to American*citizens in| 
| the copper mining areas where one Amer-| 
| ican was killed and several wounded dur- 
|ing riots on Nov. 12, according to an 


Meanwhile the American Ambassador, 
| Fred Morris Dearing, has notified the 


of ‘the mines. 

Two Disturbances 
Disturbances have broken out in’ two 

|mining areas, the Department an- 


| 


|de Pasco and the other a mine located 
jat Canete. So far as is known. there 


|ing areas. 

The trouble originated because of the 
|economic depression in Peru which has 
jresulted in labor troubles, according to 
|information obtained at the Department. 

The American Embassy in Lima has 
been watchful, it was stated orally. 
Three weeks ago Ambassador Dearing 
sent his commercial attache through the 
district to report and as soon as trouble 
| threatened the Ambassador at once made 
representations to the Government, The 
Peruvian government has already sent 
troops and has promised additional pro- 
tection, it was stated orally. 

Asked regarding labor conditions in 
the mining areas, the Department replied 
that there had been a shut down of some 


have been no disturbances in other min- | 


of the mines necessitating the discharge | 


of some of the employes. 
The American Embassy in Peru has 


| situation which would result from the 
lower rates on grain ordered by the | 


|nounced, one of them being the Cerro |tion of the western railroads, the re- 


amounted to only a little more than $92,- | given the Peruvian government a list of 


ern carriers during recent years. 
Returns Termed Inadequate 
The western rail executive’s statement 
declared that at no time since 1920 have 
western railroads earned the fair return 
which is allowed all carriers under the 


provisions of the Transportation Act of | 
It was emphasized that the | 


that year. 
situation was such that the railroads 
could no longer continue to support the 
burden of freight rate reductions and the | 


Commission in its recent decision in the 
Western Grain Case, Losses in revenues 
from this rate readjustment, it was said, 
would amount to about $20,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The Commission recently refused to re- 
open the grain case for reconsideration 
of the issues involved, although numer- 
ous railroads and other parties interested 
had petitioned for rehearing or reargu- 
ment. 

Reply by Commission 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 

statement 


Under date of Oct. 25, 1930, you sub- 
mitted to this Commission in behalf of 
the Association of Western Railway 
| Executives a statement as to the situa- 


jods of operation will be 


\for cqmmercialization. 


| tracks,”” so that “talking movies of the | 


air” might be made available, the con- | 


ference will consider the feasibility of 
using the ultra-high frequencies, beyond 
the present 23,000 kilocycle commercial 
|outpost, for visual broadcasting. 

Interference existing in the present 
|visual broadcasting channels, five in 
number, and in the continental short- 
wave spectrum, and methods available 


ence, is a subject docketed for discussion. 
In addition the selection of channels for 


of radio regulations and standard meth- 

considered. 
It was explained by Dr. Jolliffe that 

the Commission now issues only experi- 


on the ground that the art is still 
“highly experimental” and not yet ready 
At; the confer- 
ence, however, latest developments 
within the laboratory and in practical 


|operation on the air will be discussed to 


ascertain whether this experimental re- 
striction now should give why. 


Present Channels Inadequate 


Contentions have been made that the 
five channels, each of which is 100 kilo- 





ceipt of which was acknowledged on 
Oct. 27, 1930. It has been submitted to 
and considered by the Commission and 
I have been directed to reply as fol- 
| lows: 

We note your purpose in submitting 
{the statement is not to affect.the de- 
| cision of pending cases; and, of course, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 
Oregon Clarifies Law 
On Ice Cream Sales 


Food Similar to Ice Cream 
Legal, Says Attorney General 


State of Oregon: 


Salem, Noy. 13. 


The sale of a commodity distirguish- | 


630,000, while the difference was the 
value added by manufacture. 


Less Attention Given Penmanship 


In Public School Systems Today 


PHASIS upon penmanship in the 
public schools*of the Nation has 


1 he 


steadily declined during the past 60 


years until now only 5.3 per cent of 
the time allotted to all subjects stud- 
ied per week is given over to this in- 
struction, information at the Federal 
Office of Education discloses. 


In 1866 a total of C71 minutes per 


week were set aside for instruction in 
penmanship, while in 1926 figures from 
15 States show 465 minutes allotted to 
it, or 5 per cent of the instruction time, 
while 444 cities of the country as a 
whole allotted 484 minutes per week 
to it, or 5.3 per cent of instruction 
time. 

The introduction of the typewriter 
and the expansion of the curriculum 
to meet the increasing demands of a 
changing civilization, it was explained, 
account for the diminution of the em- 
phasis upon penmanship or “writing” 
as it was termed 50 years ago when 
classified among thé “three R’s.” 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 8.] 


, . Further information made available 
| follows: 1 
Investigations conducted and: pre- 
sented to the conventin of the Na- 
| tional Association of Penmanship 
| Teachers and Supervisors in 1929 
showed the handwriting ability result- 
| ing from instruction in the first, six 
years of school attendance is not suffi- 
cient for the preparation of all pupils 
for entrance into business, 
Handwriting, one study revealed, is 
still necessary for the business worker 
since practically 50 per cent of the 
work in the average business house is 
done by hand. This was the conclusion 
from a survey made of handwriting in 
large business firms of Philadelphia. 
Although less time is being allotted 
to handwriting in the public schools 
per week, papers read before the as- 


| practically 


|able from ice cream only in an analysis 
of its percentage of butter fat, which 
is under the lawful standard for ice 
cream, has just been held not to violate 
|the statutory prohibition against the 
|sale of substandard ice crearmn by the 
| Attorney General of Oregon, I. H. Van 


| Winkle. 


The product, according to the Attorney 
General’s Opinion rendered to J. D. 
Mickle, of the State Dairy and Food| 
Department, is designated as ‘“Freezo.” 
It is made in the form of ice cream with 
the same process and the 
same ingredients. Its butterfat standard 
is found to range from 1 per cent to 6.5 
per cent and therefore does not comply 
with the requirement of 10 per cent by 
weight, as provided in the statute regu- 
lating the butterfat content of ice cream. | 

The reasoning of the courts under sim- 
ilar statutes, Mr, Van Winkle said, ap- 
pears to pugcead upon the theory that 
it the product does not conform to the 
standard weight of butterfat content set 
by statute, nevertheless its manufacture 
and’ sale is~not thereby prohibited pro- 
viding it is sold for what it actually 
is and contains no deleterious substance, 
and is not An unwholesome food product. 

Under these authorities, Mr. Van Win- 
kle concluded that the product being man- 





sociation of penmanship teachers and 
supervisors called attention to the need 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


A 


vel 


ufactured and sold under its distinctive 
name and containing no harmful sub- | 
stance could be lawfully manufactured 
and sold under the law of Oregon. 


cycles wide, or 10 times the width of 
the broadcasting channel, are not well 
adaptéd for television. The conference, 
|therefore, Dr. Jolliffe said, will discuss 
|the use of these channels, and of ultra- 
high frequencies now used only for ex- 
perimentation, for visual broadcasting. 
The question of synchronizing sound 
with television has been one brought be- 
fore the Commission by numerous ap- 
plicants, it was explained. Consequently, 
the question of the selection of channels 
| for synchronized sound, the use of fre- 
| quencies on the edge of the visual broad- 
icast channels for synchronized sound, 
and the possible use of the ultra-high 
| frequencies both for television and syn- 
chronized sound are docketed for con- 
| sideration. 
| Holders of experimental] television li- 
censes invited te send engineering repre- 
jsentatives to the conference are United 
|Research Corporation, Long Island City, 


| [Cozrztinued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


to provide for maximum use of these: 
channels with a minimum of interfer- | 


synchronized sound, and the coordination | 


nental licenses for visual broadcasting, | 


Woods, stated orally Nov. 15, and they 
may be announced Nov. 14. 
| Plant Expands Force. 


The R. C. A. Victor Company, Inc,,| 


has advised the Committee that it has 


production and that it will try to give 


employment to as many workers as is | 


possible, even though. the number of 
days’ work per week may have to be re- 
duced after the period of peak produc- 
tion. 

Frederick C. Croxton, regional direc- 
tor of the Committee’s work for the cen- 


| 


tour of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky, | 


West Virginia and New York where he 
conferred with Governors of all but two 
of the States mentioned. 

The governors without exception ap- 
pear to have an excellent grasp of the 
| Situation, Mr. Croxton said, and they are 
cooperating heartily in the program of 
combating unemployment. Mr. Croxton 
left to visit New York and Ohio again 
on Committee business. His conferences, 
he said, were of a general nature, con- 
sisting largely of exchanges of ideas as 
to methods of stimulating employment. 

Col. Woods made public a telegram 
from a large oil concern denying reports 
that it intends to adopt a “retrenchment” 
program and cease or slow up work on 
construction of a new plant on Staten 
Island. The company’s construction 


expanded its forces to care for mereased | 


tral northern States, returned to Wash- | 
| ington, D. C., for a brief stop after a 


ization. Trade associations, chambers 
of commerce, and the State should fa- — 
cilitate this by supplying information 
}and a staff which will help private en- 
terprises to reduce seasonality. It would 
be desirable for the State Department 
of Labor to have one or more competent 
production engineers or experienced 
business men whose services could sim- 
ilarly be placed at the disposal of the 
smaller firms whe wish to stabilize but 
who do not have a sufficiently specialized 
|managerial staff to work out the method 
of doing so, In the selection of these 
experts, the advice of professional as- 
sociations of engineers and of managers 
should be followed. 

Provide Dismissal Wages 
Management should take all possi- 
|ble steps to lessen the temporary unem- 
| ployment which may be caused by tech- 
jnical and policy changes. Dismissal 
| wages should be paid to those displaced 
| because of impersonal forces rather than 
| personal fault. 

8. Increased appropriations should be 
| provided for the State Employment Sery- 
ice and the fullest efforts made to get 
|the working cooperation of employers 
jand labor in all cities where offices exist, 
As these offices increase in strength, an 
earnest effort should be made to de- 
| casualize industry by eliminating the sur- 
plus labor reserves. State licensing and 
inspection of private employment agen- 
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anvanaatieen 


work is at its peak, the company said, F 


and there is no intention of “retrenching” 
or of doing anything which might con- 
flict with the program of providing the 
maximum employment feasible. 
Legion Offers Cooperation 
The Committee’s statement on the sup- 


port of the American Legion and the | 


added employment by the Radio Corpora- 


Federal Sponsorship 


| Of Beautified Homes 


Vocational Board Encourages 
| Landscaping of Property 


tion follows in full text: | 
Plans for making available the sup-| Beautifying the home and premises 
port of the National Employment Com- |is stressed in the projects sponsored by 
mission of the American Legion, now in| the economics education service of the 
session in Indianapolis, have. been of-| Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
fered to Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman |according to information made availa- 
of the President’s Emergency Commit-|ble Noy. 13. ’ 


Incidental to improving the home and 
|family life, attention is given to maki 


y 


[Continued on Page 8, Column ? 
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Training Pedestrians to Heed 


Commonwealth of Massa 
DESTRIANS of Massachusetts 
are showing. great disregard for 


PE 


signal lights when crossing street in- 


tersections, according to an announce- 
ment of the Governor’s committee on 
street and highway safety, following 
a detailed study of pedestrian habits 
at. typical intersections in nine of the 
principal cities of the State. A some- 
what greater degree of obedience to 
traffic officers was noted, but the high- 
est degree of care exercised by pedes- 
trians was found to be at completely 
unguarded intersections. 

In spite of the safety educational 
activities in schools and homes, it was 
stated, children still do not observe 
lights or other signals as carefully as 
adults. The chief conclusion to be 
drawn from the survey, according to 
the committee, is that all safety agen- 
cies must press with renewed vigor 
educational campaigns to instill in 
pedestrians, especially children, better 
habits of obedience to traffic control. 

Boston had the worst record of the 


Traffic ‘Signals in Bay State 


chusetts: Boston, Nov. 13. 

nine cities studied with respect to the 
obedience of its pedestrians, followed 
closely by Lynn. In Boston only 46 per 
cent of the persons observed in_ the 
count waited for the lights, for the offi- 
cer’s signal or fgr a break in traffic at 
uncontrolled i rsections. 

In Lynn the/ obedient pedestrians 
were only 58 per cent of the total. The 
best record Was achieved by Pittsfield, 
where 89 per cent of the pedestrians 
heeded the signals, followed by Law- 
vence and Springfield with 88 per cent. 

The survey indicates that intersee- 
tions protected by signal lights are the 
most hazardous places for pedestrians 
to cross streets with their pvresent 
state of mind, the committee declared. 
The count in the nine cities showed 
that 39 per cent of the pedestrians ex- 
posed themselves to denger at signal 
controlled intersections, whike 22 per 
cent so exposed themselves at cross- 
ings guarded by officers, and 19 per 


| [Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
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|the surroundings more attractive. » 
consequence, better looking yards, 
lawns, flowers, and gardens have re- © 
| sulted, it was said. Further information 
|furnished by the Board follows: 
Although landscapping is a technical 
‘occupation requiring rather specific 
|training, nevertheless, simple facts about 
|adding charm to the premises are avail- 
|able, and when applied inter eee 
|make possible improvements that con- 
\tribute considerably to the satisfaction 
of home life. Flowers atranged artis- 
| tically, borders placed properly, and 
lawns kept trimmed and free from weeds © 
introduce beauty and comfort. 
Students taking home _ economics 
courses in many parts of the cou 
have home projects in which they experi- 
ment in their front or back yards for the — 
primary purpose of making them more 
attractive.. The cost is small and little 
time and energy are required. sad 
In some southern States, through co- 
operation with the Department of Agrie 
culture, the students ‘learn considerable » 
about planting and improving their flow= 
ers, Model gardens are brought to their 
attention. From a study of them, the © 
students not only imitate but also intro- — 
duce such novelties as individual ei 
cumstances permit. 
Stressing beauty in the hom* envire 
‘ment has both esthetic and utility v 


LContinued on Page 10, Column ’6.] 





Sagem The highest bid made was | $100 by H. B. Swope. 


lation to the Nation’s health, Assistant 
: address Nov. 12 before the Southern 


_ eral population are confined to hospitals | near 


ded Facilities « |Funds to Be Asked 

‘ | eg For Boulder D 
pught to Treat i om 2 
Mental Diseases 


To Continue Work in Next 
Fiscal Year’ 


{ 
Sur eneral| An appropriation of about $15,000,000 
pant og Sate G al for* continail construction of the Boul- 


p Finds Many Communities | der Dam project during the next fiscal 

2° r s oy) e turning n- 

Lacking Proper Provision | gress, Secretary of the | Interior, Ray 
4 ; Lyma , stat 0 vy Nov. ° 

For Socially Unfit | TTie apetenehtiek, he €xplained, would 


sidn tunnels, to construction of 
the coffer dams for diverting the Colo- 
rado River through the tunnel., and for 
starting constryction on the dam proper. 

The fund of $10,660,000 appropriated 
for the present fiscal year provided for 
work on the diversion tunnels, it was 
pointed out. It also provided for build- 
a 30+mile railroad line from a point 
Las Vegas, Nev., to the dam site, 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 12.—As an indi- 
tation of the important position occupied 
mental and nervous aiseases in | 


_ Surgeon General W. L. Treadway, of the 
Public Health Service, declared in an 


Medical Association that approximately | 
persons in each 100,000 of the gen- | ing 


mental and nervous diseases as com-|,for construction of Boulder 
pared with 192 in general hospitals. | house workmen and serve as headquar- 
‘ More Hospitals Needed |ters for project operations, for obtain- 
An authorized summary of Dr. Tread- | i®& Power for construction, 
way’s address follows: 


‘The facilities and means that are now 


am. ; 
Ss h j to date,’ 
available in the United States for the | aus peogrees ‘en. Sat. tne oF ons 


Dr. Wilbur said, “is a little ahead of the 


Chairman Alexander Legge, of the 
Federal Farm Board, stated orally Nov. 
13 that holdings of wheat by the Grain | 
Stabilization 


Mr. Wilbur to Seek 15 Millions| 


lei used to continue work on the diver- |: 


' 


City to} 


and for} 
| building a highway near the proposed! 


Economic Value of Sunshine Shown 
In Studies Made by Weather Bureau 


Both Bright and Cloudy Periods, if Extended, May Be De- 


trimental, Specialist Points Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 


when, day after day, the amount of in-|States and through the central and 


orporation would not be} 
| increased by the Corporation’s action in| 
| taking delivery on December future 
, wheat contracts. Present holdings of 
ithe Corporation, he said, approximate | 
more than 60,000,000 bushels, of which 
approximately 105800,000 bushels are fu- 
tures. This 10,000,000 bushels of cash| 


| wheat, he explained, will be taken for| 


solation received during the daytime re-| southern Pacific coast regions and the 
sults in an accumulation of heat in ex-|southern plateau States occurs in Jan- 
cess of that lost at night by radiation.|uary. That also is true in the middle 
Finally, a change in pressure conditions | Atlantic States. In most other districts, 
results in breaking up the stagnant at- | December is the cloudiest month. 

mosphere, bringing refreshing winds a In most of the northern border States, 
welcome clouds to relieve the situation.|there are on the average in July about 
There was an example of the effect of|six and a half hours of daily sunshine 
continued weather conditions during the|jn excess of that received in January. 


recognition, amelioration, and care of | Department’s expectations.” 

adverse mental states, or for relieving The Commissioner of Reclamation, L.| 

ey in the incipient stages of mental | Wood Meade, appeared before the House! 

different parts of the country are com- | give testimony on the annual appro-| 

pared. | priation for the reclamation service. The | 
The rapid growth in population, cou-| Department is asking approximately | 

Miediate institutional provision for those | the service. 

os the strongest appeal, has re- | Sennen 

silted in the development of piecemeal | H Idi f Wh ; 

0 Ings 0 eat 
quately balanced program. Such a} “ 
growth met some of the communities’ B : ¢ a C 
needs and left others lacking proper | y rain orporation 
in the evolution of those public facilities | N B I d 
may be found somewhere represented in ot to é ncrease 
the United States today. ’ 

ne the inadequacy, 45.7 per cent ee 
of all hospital beds in the United States | . 
are devoted to the care of santa} and | Mr. Legge Says Delivery of 
| 
these are occupied. Last year 128,964 ued fan foe Is Al 
new patents were admitted to these hos- owe or Under Present 
pitals, and 25,445 were readmitted. Ap- 
of the general population were occupy- scaleable | 
ing S in hospitals for mental and 
nervols diseases, against 192 occupying 
ticdl data give some indication of the 
important position occupied by mental 
and nervous diseases in relation to the 
<ampressive when it is realized that ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all persons 
applying for medical advice at public 
some mild form of mental illness. 
Wider Interest Shown {delivery on future contracts during the 
For the first time in history a wider ; month of December. 
of the mind by the public. Failures, and | eral manager of the Grain Stabilization 
unconventional behavior and conduct, are | Corporation, announced in Chicago Nov. | 
being interpreted not in terms of insti-/10 that the corporetion contemplated | 


1 health, show wide variations when | Appropriations Committee Nov. 13 to| 
pled with the necessity for securing im- | $10,000,000, about last year’s figures, for | 
facilities without regard to an ade-| 
facilities. In consequence, every stage | 
nervous diseases, and 95.4 per cént of 
proximately 324 persons in each 100,000 Estimate 
beds in general hospitals. Such statis- 

Nation’s health. This is all the more 
clinics or dispensaries are suffering from 
interest is now being shown in disorders| George S. Milnor, president and gen- | 
tutional provisions but in terms of per-! taking delivery on December contracts 


sonality factors having behind them 
mental implications. 

The mental hospitals are being called 
upon for a greater responsibility and 
function to the community they serve, 
quite independent of the care of com- 
mitted cases. Demands are being made 
~by educational and health services, by 
industry, vocational and child guidance 
agencies and by courts and, penal and 
correctional institutions for the services 
of psychiatry which now reaches far out 
from the institution, away from the dis- 
tinct working of the obvious mental dis- 
ease to interpret the slight deviation 
from the normal. 

The present status of psychiatry 
makes possible the interpretation of de- 


| Also, he said, it was due somewhat to a 
| practice followed in the Northwest to 
. | deliver wheat or its market value. Ware- 


|in order to regain its cash wheat posi- 
tion. Mr. Legge said he estimated there 
jare between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 
| bushels of actual wheat in public storage 
!in Chicago, which, he said, is probably | 
| not quite enough to cover the December | 
contracts held by: the corporation. He 
said he had no estimate on privately 
held stocks cf wheat. . 
He said the accumulation of futures | 
was brought about in part by failure of | 
certain cooperatives to deliver wheat. | 





houses which had issued receipts did ndt 
deliver the wheat but paid cash value 


partures in social adaptations and adjust- | instead, due to congested storage facili- 
ments, not in terms of institutional fa-| ties, he explained. 


cilities alone, but in terms of individual | 


needs and requirements. 


of conduct and behavior maintained by 
society must be influenced eventually by 
an appreciation that the individual ante- 
cedent history and heredity, experiences 
and education, and the physical and 
mental status may all have a bearing 
= the shaping of a personality in an 
abnormal direction. 

: Early Treatment 

> There is a growing conviction that in- 
stitutional provision alone is an unwise 
an uneconomical method of handling this 
roup of the population. Instead, there 
is being more and more generally recog- 
nized that community sources of these 
personalities must be uprooted, that men- 
tal patients must have an early and ad- 
~ treatment, that underlying causes 
of mental diseases and adverse social 
behavior must be sought by study and 
investigation, and that means must be 
adopted to render less threatening the 
menace of increase in the number of 
mentally disordered persons. 

To summarize: The evolution of meth- 
ods adopted by communities to meet the 
needs of the socially misfit or illy adapted 
individuals has shown that mental dis- 
orders have always complicated the ad- 
ministrative seebloms involved. 


The possible solution of this situation | 


is evolving through the development of 
psychiatry as a special branch of medi- 
cine. This special branch of medicine, 
because of its knowledge of its individual 
needs and requirements, is equipped to 
furnish assistance and guidance in the 
disposition of those various groups of 
the population who cannot comply with 
the liberal standards of conduct and be- 
havior maintained by society. 


Treasury Accepts Bids 


On Short-term Issue “ 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, announced Nov. 13 that 
the Department of the Treasury had 
accepted bids amounting to $127,455,- 
000 on the recent issue on 91-day bills. 
The money will cost the Treasury an 
average of 1.72 per cent on an annual 
basis, according to the statement. This 
interest rate, records show, is the lowest 
which the Treasury has paid in modern 
financing. 


ne t The public pol- | quently, Mr. Legge said, could be trans- 
icies of the future dealing with that group | ferred into “spots.” He said the peak 
of the population with the standards |of the wheat movement is over and the 


The wheat futures contracts, conse- 


{10,000,000 bushels covered in the fu- 
|tures contracts could be delivered now 
| wherever offered. He added he wanted 
to make it clear that this transfer from 
| futures to actual wheat does not change) 
| the stabilization situation at all, 


| He was asked if the Board would offer | 
| opposition to any action by Congress for | 
repeal of the stabilization provisions of 
{the Agricultural Marketing Act, which| 
| created the Board and its revolving fund. 
(Public Law No. 10, 71st Congress.) He 
| replied that the Board had not given it 
any consideration and it would not make 
any recommendation for such repeal. 


Mr. Legge said he has received a tele- | 
| gram from Senator Capper (Rep.), of | 
ansas, communicating a request _of | 
Kansas cooperative marketing agencies | 
for a conference with the Federal Farm | 
| Board at Chicago the latter part of next | 
week for “discussion of the low wheat | 
price situation.” He said wheat now is | 
}up and he imagined the ones who sug-| 
| gested the conference “are nervous about | 
calling in loans.” He declared “if the | 
}wheat market should keep on today’s | 
\level, with its trend shown in _ yester- 
day’s prices, the conference will not be | 
| necessary.” | 
Furthermore, he explained, there are| 
| several meetings in which the Board is| 
| interested scheduled to be held in Wash-| 
j} ington next week. These include the) 
conference. of the Association of Land | 
Grant Colleges, comprising the State | 
agricultural experiment stations 
others, Nov. 17-19; and the annual meet- 
ing of the national wool cooperatives at 
| Washington, beginning Nov. 17. 
| Another meeting at Washington dur- | 
ing the week will be the conference of | 








chairmen of State drought committees, | and 70, which is also true for the central | 


|to meet at the Department of Agricul- | 
ure Nov. 20-21, under a call issued by 
ithe Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
| Hyde, as chairman, and Dr. C. W. War- | 
| burton, director of the Department’s ex- | 
| tension work, as secretary, of the Fed- 
| eral Drought Relief Committee. 


Final Campaign Reports 
Filed by Nine Candidates | 


Cottributions of $1,100 and expendi- | 
tures of $2,700 are shown in a final re- 
|port to Edwin P. Thaer, secretary of | 


jamount of yearly sunshine. 


past Summer. 

With an ideal sea level horizon, the 
amount of sunshine received in any lo- 
cality for the year as a whole would be 
determined by the prevailing state of 
the sky as to presence or absence of 


clouds and fog, although there is a slight | 


in the possible 
This varia- 
tion is unimportant, however, amounting 


increase with latitude 


in the course of the year to a total dif- | 


ference of only about 35% hours be- 
tween latitudes 25 degrees and 49 de- 
grees north, which represent the extreme 
southern and extreme northern portions 
of the United States. 
sible yearly amount at latitude 25 de- 


grees is 4,437.2 hours and at latitude 49 | 


degrees it is 4,472.6 hours. 


The possible amount of sunshine, how- | 
ever, has wide seasonal variation in mid- | 


dle and high latitudes, the variations 
increasing rapidly with the latitude. It 
varies from week to week throughout the 
year, being greater in higher than in 
lower latitudes in Summer and vice versa 
in Winter. 


Dec. 22 and June 21 are the times of | 
the Winter and Summer solstice, rep- 


resenting the shortest and longest days, 
respectively, of the year. At the time 
of the equinoxes, about Mar.:21 and 
Sept. 22, the days and nights are sub- 
stantially of equal length, not only in all 
portions of the United States but 
throughout the world. } 


The longest day of the year at latitude | 


25 degrees, extreme southern Florida, is 


only about three hours longer than the | 


shortest day. At latitude 49 degrees, 
the northwegtern boundary of the coun- 
try, the longest day is eight hours longer 
than the shortest. The actual amount 
of sunshine received in different portions 


of the United States varies greatly, how- | 


from these potential amounts. 


) 


ever, 
Geographic Distribution 
Of Solar Rays 


With respect to geographic distribu- 


tion of sunshine, the Weather Bureau re- 
search results show that the least is re- 
ceived along the north Pacific coast. 
There the sun shines on the average for 
the year only about 40 per cent of the 
daylight hours. In the Lake region, the 


|central and southern portions of the Ap- 


alachian Mountain area, and in the 
ortheast, 
slightly higher, 45 to 50 per cent of the 
daylight hours. In the remaining dis- 
tricts east of the Mississippi River and 
in the northern States from the Spper 
Great Lakes westward to the Rockies, 
the percentages of sunshine range from 


cept that they are somewhat higher in 
the Southeast, especially in the Florida 
peninsula. Between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, the an- 
nual percentage is generally between 60 


Rocky Mountain region and northern 
Plateau States. 

The maximum amount of sunshine in 
the United States is received in the far 
Southwest, including extreme western 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, southern 
Nevada and the adjacent portions of 
California, In the lower Colorado River 


| valley the sun shines on the average for 


the year nearly 90 per cent of the total 
number of hours from sunrige to sunset. 

Study of seasonal variatiohs in amount 
of sunshine in various sections of the 
country show the Spring months are the 
sunniest in the southeastern States and 


The full text of the statement follows: | the Senate, by John H. Bankhead, Demo- | that there is a higher percentage of sun- 


Secretary Mellon announced today 


|eratic Senator-elect from Alabama, un- | 


$127,455,000. The average price of|pard (Dem.), of Texas, Harrison (Dem.), 
: ury bills to be issued is 


< average rate on a bank’s discount| viously reported), 


(Noy. 13) that tenders for $125,000,000 | der the terms of the Federal Corrupt | 

or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury bills Practices Act, according to information 

dated Nov. 17, 1930, and maturing Feb. | made public Nov. 13 at the secretary’s 

16, 1231, which were offered on Nov. 10, | office. 

Were opened at tne Federal Reserve! Contributions were itemized as follows: 

Bank on Nov. 13. | $1,000 contributed by the Democratic 
The total amount applied for was Senatorial Campaign Committee, and | 


» €quivalent to an interest rate of | ” Other final reports made public by the | 

" -56 per cent on an annual basis. | secretary’s office Nov. 13 follow: 
lowest bid accepted was 99.558, Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, re- 
wivalent to an interest rate of about ported no contributions and no expendi- 
1,75 per cent on an annual basis. tures. Others reporting no contribu- 


shine in much of the Ohio valley and the 
Southwest during June than during any 
other month. July is the month of maxi- | 
mum in nearly half the country, includ- 
ing all northern districts, The smalest | 
percentage of the possible amount of sun- 
shine through much of the interior United 


Cordell. Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee ($3,-|In Fresno, Calif., arid Kansas City, Mo.,/ern Rocky 


750 expenditures previously reported). 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, reported contribution of $1,000 and 
expenditures of $950, 


Senator-elect L. J. Dickinson (Rep.),! 


of Iowa, reported contributions of $5,500 





The total amount of bids accepted was | tions or expenditures are Senators Shep- 

99.564.\of Mississippi ($100 expenditures pre- 
O. D. Teel, Socialist 
therefore, is about 1.72 per cent.|Independent candidate of -Oregon, and 


- 


” 


and expenditures of $5,500, 

Senator-elect M. M. Neely (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, reported contributions of 
$3,101 and expenditures of $3,980.91, 


The average pos- | 


the percentages are only | 


In the South, the increases are not so 
| pronounced, the daily July excess over 
| January in the central and eastern Gulf 
| States being only about three hours. East 
;of the Rocky Mountains, the geographic 
| distribution of sunshine in Summer is in 
general the reverse of that. in Winter, 
the northern districts receiving more 
than the southern. Much of the central 
and northern Great Plains usually re- 
ceives in July from 40 to 50 per cent 
{more sunshine than occurs along the cen- 
| tral and east Gulf coast. y 

The maximum Summer amount for the 
country as a whole is experienced in the 
Great Valley of California and over the 
western portion of the Plateau region. 
The interior of California has almost 
|continuous cloudless skies during the 
Summer months, the average daily 
amount of sunshine in most of the Great 
| Valley being nearly 14 hours, or about 
95 per cent of that possible. 


In Autumn, especially during October 
and November, much cloudy weather is 
| experienced in the region of the Great 
Lakes, the upper Ohio Valley, and the 
far Northwest, where in some places the 
average daily amount of sunshine in No- 
vember is less than two hours, but at 
| the same time the daily averages in por- 
jtions of the Southwest are in excess 
of nine hours. In the Fall, there is a 
uniform and rather marked increase in 
the amount of sunshine from the north- 
eastern to the southwestern portions of 
the country. In interior districts the 
averages for this season are mostly seven 
to eight hours, | 

The Weather Bureau determines the} 
character of a day by three groupings. | 
A day when the sky is three-tenths or 
less covered with clouds, on the average, 
|is recorded as clear; from four-tenths 
to seven-tenths, as partly cloudy; and 
| eight-tenths or more as cloudy. The de- 
gree of cloudiness is determined by a 
number of eye observations throughout 
the day. 

Our observations shpw the percent- 
ages of clear days for the year, as a 
whole, range from about 20 to 25 in 
the Lake region and the far Northwest 
to more than 85 in portions of the far 
Southwest, while the percentage of days 
|cloudy ranges from 5 in the latter local- 
ity to more than 40 in the former, East 
of the Great Plains, the longest period 
|of consecutive cloudy days experienced | 
during a tested 20-year period from 
| 1895 to 1914 ranged from 12 to 16 days 
the number being about the same in all | 
sections except that it was only.8 days in| 
Florida but 20 in the Lake region. In| 
|the western Great Plains, the southern 
|Rocky Mountains and much of the 








and| 50 to 60 per cent of daylight hours, ex- | Platueau areas, the maximum number of 


successive cloudy days was about 10 
days in most localities, and ranged in! 
| the Pacific Coast States from 8 days in 
| Califo ia to 20 days in western Wash- 
ington. 

From the Mississipp Valley eastward, | 
'the longest period of consecutive clear | 
days experienced during the 20-year pe- | 
riod referred to, was generally about 
15 days, except that in the Lake region; 
it was about 10 days and in Florida 20 
idays. In the Great Plains the longest 
|clear period varied from 12 days in the 
central portion to 20 days or more in 
| both the northwestern and southern por- 
tions. In the western Plateau States 
and in the interior of California from 
50 to 80 consecutive clear days were 
|recorded during the 20-year period, but 
|10 days was the limit along the north | 
Pacific coast. | 


Amount of Sunshine Less 


During, Morning Hours 


In general, the antount of sunshine 
is less during the early morning hours, 
with a secondary minimums in the late 
afternoons. The greatest amount of 
sunshine normally occurs near midday. 


during the Summer season sunshine is 
distributed rather uniformly throughout 
the day, but at “San Diego, Calif., the 


|the revenue for the next tax year. 


'vania Senator pointed out that the pre- 


|term bonds at low interest rates is con- 


| 
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Interstate Commerce Commissior 


The Bureau of Safety of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
closely investigates causes of 
grade _crossing accidents in 
which railroad trains are in- 
volved, the object being to in- 
crease safety by eliminating 
conditions revealed by the offi- 
cial studies. The upper photo- 
graph shows a representative of 


the Bureau conducting an inves- | 
tigation at the poiff€ where a | 
collision between a train and a | 
bus occurred, another bus being | 
driven over the tracks to simu- 
late conditions under which the | 
accident took place. Wreckage |, 
which lodged on the engine in- 

volved in the accident is shown 

in the lower photograph. 


Proposal to Apply 
Lower Tax to 1930. 
Incomes Discussed 


Different Views Expressed 
On Possibility of Congress 
Applying 1 Per Cent Re- 
duction as in 1929 


Application to 1930 incomes of the 1 
per cent tax reduction granted individ- 
uals and corporations in 1929 is viewed 
by some members of Congress as a dis- 
tinct possibility, while others have aban- 
doned all hope of such action at the 
coming session, according to oral state- 
ments Nov. 13. 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee which is now 
engagec in framing the supply bills, 
stated orally Nov. 13, that “there is a 
good chance of continuing the 1 per cent 
tax reduction.” To this end, he said that 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year 
should be lower than for the year now 
running. 

The opposite view is taken by Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee which 
handles all tax legislation. 

_ “I see not the slightest chanee of con- 
tinuing the present reduction,” Mr. Reed 
stated orally Nov. 13. “I will be happy 
if even without the reduction we do not 
have a deficit.” 


Some Reductions Favored 

Mr. Reed does favor tax reduction 
he said, however, in respect to the capital 
gains and loss provisions, a subject men- 
tioned by President Hoover in his Octo- 
ber address to the Bankers’ Association. 
The practice of taxing capital gains and 
allowing reductions for capital losses, he 
believes, will wipe out a large part of 


While pointing out that all tax legis- 
lation must originate in the House, Mr. 
Reed said that «he would favor remov- 
ing the capital gain and loss provision. 
As for the 1 per cent reduction ac- 
corded last year’s incomes, the Peansyl- 


vious rate will automatically -be restored | 
unless the reduction is continued by 
legislation action. Even though the pre- 
vious rate is restored, he says, the rev- 
enues will drop by more than that 
amount due to capital losses without 
taking into consideration simple income 
reductions. 
New Tariff As Source 

Representative Wood, in stating that 
there is a “good chance” of continued 
reduction of taxes, based his “opinion | 
on the present Treasury figures and/| 
greater customs revenue from the new | 
Tariff Act when it gets to working. 

“We expect to save money this year; | 
the Appropriations Committee will hew 
pretty close to the line. We expect to} 
keep expenditures below the budget es- | 
timates as we have always done,” Mr. | 
Wood said. | 

The current year’s appropriations came 
to $4,872,401,096, he recalled, including 
$840,281,352 for the postal service. 

Mr. Wood’s views on tax reduction | 
take into account a large public build- 
ing program which he says should be 
pushed to provide work for the unem- | 
ployed. 

“With the present prices of building 
materials, many of the existing projects 
will cost less than the amount author- 
ized by Congress,” said the Appropria- 
tions Chairman. “In addition to being’ 
able to procure building materials at low 
prices now, the Government will be able | 
to provide employment for many men, 
thereby contributing to the relief of the 
existing economic conditidns.” 

Continued Treasury financing by short 








sidered by Mr. Wood as another factor 
working to make possible continued tax 
reduction, Ample money is now avail- 
able at low rates, he said, while a tax 
increase would operate disadvantageously 
on general business conditions. 
_—_—$_—V—-_‘_"_"[‘_"[_[/7/-[-a'rxawsxxe_eaeeeeees oe ee eee 
although in some areas, including part 
of the upper Ohio Valley, Tennessee, and 
the East Gulf States, and the central 
Rocky Mountain and Plateau region, 
the maximum occurs from 11 to 12, while 
in much of the southern plains the 
sunniest hour is between 1 and 2 p. m. 
The earliest hour of maximum sun- 
shine for the day, 10 to 11, is found in 
the Florida peninsula and in the south- 
ountain districts. In the 
Gulf region, the time of occurrence be- 
|comes progressively later from east to 
west. In the Florida peninsula,. it is 
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To Charity Barred 


Alabama Attorney General 
Holds Expenditures Need 
Authorizing Law 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Nov. 13. 

“Regardless of how worthy or needful 
the cause presented,” an Alabama court 
of county commissioners or any other 
county governing body cannot legally 
expend county money for the support of 
a local Red Cross chapter in its. efforts 
to provide sufficient funds to také care 
of the needy and sick in a city or county, 
the Attorney General of Alabama, 
Charles C. McCall, has a ruled... | 

The opinion was rendered in response 
to a communication from the chief State 
Examiner of Public Accounts, Charles E. 
McCall, who enclosed a letter from Al- 
zernon Blair, acting chairman of the 
Montgomery County Red Cross Chapter’s 
finance committee. 

Anwering the request for $1,000 a 
month from the county, the Attorney 
General pointed out, that under the law 
a county may not expend money for any 
purpose in absence of a statute author- 
izing the expenditure, which authority 
must either be expressed or necessarily 
implied. No statute, he said, could: be 


found expressly or necessarily implying 
that a county may make such an appro- 
priation as that suggested. 


Senator Reed Says 
Special Session Will 


ot Be Necessary 


Any Employment Legisla- 


tion Can Be Incorporated | 1 
| which can be eatén safely in the raw 
| state, should be eaten raw. The main 


In Appropriation Bill in 
Short Session, He Says 


_ For Congress to be forced into a spe- 

cial session in 1931 would be an “un- 
mixed calamity” to business, Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, stated 
orally Nov. 13. 

“There is no necessity for a special 
session,” he said. “The coming short 
session of Congress can get rid of all 
necessary legislation, the appropriation 
bills, and I know of nothing important 
enough to call a special session.” 

Questioned as to the possibility of un- 
employment relief legislation necessitat- 
ing a longer session, Senator Reed de- 
clared that everything Congress can do 
for unemployment relief can*be incor- 
porated in the appropriation bills. 

Dole Plan Opposed 


In this connection, he expressed his; 
opposition to any attempt on the part | 


of Congress to apply direct financial re- 
lief, as previously proposed by several 
Senators. It is to be assumed, he said, 
that direct relief is a task to be as- 
sumed by the various States and munici- 
palities. 

“I am opposed to a direct dole,” he 
declared. “If Congress attempts to do 
anything of that nature it would do it 
badly. It would have to be done on a 


population or some other artificial basis. | 


The only thing Congress can do is to 
speed up the Federal building program. 
People are getting to look more and 
more to the Federal Government for re- 
lief from every ailment, and the more 
the Government expands, the worse it 
does what it tries to do.” 

Senator Reed further declared he 
would oppose any effort to appropriate 
funds for road construction without the 


States matching the amounts appro-| 


priated. 
Naval Work Favored 

The naval building program, he said, 
should be_pushed-to the lengths allowed 
under the London treaty. “It should be 
done,” he said, “and in times of de- 
pression is the best time to do it.” 

“What we need now is not statistics 
but work,” he continued. “This is a 
problem which must be worked out by 
business and the country itself. A spe- 
cial session of Congress is unnecessary.” 
% “om system of distribution is archaic,” 
e said. 


and people starving in another. 
cost of di 


could be distributed with some diligence 
and efficiency.” 


I “We have a great surplus go- | 
| ing to waste in one part of the country 

star The | 
( stribution is all out of propor- | 
tion. , People could buy goods if they | 





County Donations |Seg Foods Founds 


To Be Rich in 
Needed Vitamins 


No Class of Food Is Better 
Suited to Man’s Natural 
Needs, According to Gov- 
ernment Specialist 


By John Ruel Manning 
Division of Fishery Industries, Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries 

There is no class of foods better suited 
to man’s natural needs than sea foods. 
The taking of food from the sea by man 
is shrouded in antiquity. From the time 
of prehistoric man, the fishery industry 
has influenced greatly the spread and 
development of the human race across 
the seas, from continent to continent. 

It taught him to build ships and learn 
navigation ig order to span the vastness 
of the waters of the earth. In fact, it 
is probably one of the oldest of food in- 
dustries, if not the oldest. Its relative 
importance can be gauged somewhat by 
realizing that three-fourths of the sur-4 
face of the earth is water. 


Rich in Vitamins 

Marine products are a rich and diversi- 
fied source of the minerals, vitamins and 
proteins essential to life. This has been 
demonstrated many times by scientific 
research. ) , 
minerals, vitamins and proteins, In sea 
foods, in just the combinations and pro- 
portions needed by the body. \ 

In fact, some marine products go even 
beyond the function of unexcelled foods 
and serve a purpose in medicine. A good 
example of this is cod liver oil, oneyol 
the best tonics and body builders known. 
to the human race. 

One of the basic principles of the mod- 
ern science of nutrition is that foods, 


purpose of this advice is to provide a 
balanced diet in vitamins. The potency 
of some of the vitamins is diminished, 
if not destroyed, in the cooking process. 
For this reason, oysters and clams are 
foods, unexcelled in value, because they 
can be eaten in the fresh and raw state. 
When eaten raw, they are a good source 
of all of the vitamins. Furthermore, 
oysters and clams have a delectable fla- 
vor and taste, seldom equaled. 

Canned sea foods, such as salmon, tuna 
and sardine, are cheap and excellent 
foods. Theit cheapness in price is dem- 
onstrated by calculating the amount and 
variety of nutriments contained therein 
and comparing with other foods on the 
same basis. A cheaper or better source 
of proteins, for instance, would be dif- 
ficult to find. Furthermore they are rich 
in minerals and vitamins. 

The canning process destroys less of 
the vitamins in these foods than ordi- 
nary cooking of the fresh product over 
an open fire in the kitchen of the house- 
wife, provided the proper type of con- 


|tainer for the canned products is used, 
| This means a great deal to the modern 


housewife, because she can go to the 
store and’ purchase the best, grades of, 
canned foodstuffs, knowing that she can 
depend on the nutritive value of the 
canned products comparing favorably 
with the same products in a fresh state. 


oe ee rr rare ye an 
Cottonseed Inquiry Calls 
State Attorney General 
Columbia, S. C., Nov. 13.—Attorney 


|General John M. Daniel of South Caro- 


lina, was today subpoenaed as a witness 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
quiry into the cottonseed industry now 
being conducted here with Examiner 


| Wallace Sheppard presiding. Attorney 


General Daniel will take the stand prob- 
ably tomorrow on conclusion of the ex- 
amination of B. F. Taylor, Secretary of 
the South Carolina division of the’ Na- 


| tional Cottonseed Products Association. 


The South Carolina General Assembly 
at its last session, which closed the latter 
part of February, ‘passed a resolution 
authorizing an investigation into the in- 


| dustry in South Carolina by the Attor- 
| ney General and instructed him to prose- 


cute if he found any violations of the 
South Carolina law. 

B. F. Taylor, secretary of the South 
Carolina division, continued on the stand 
today, much of the session being taken 
up with identification of letters, bulletins, 
ete., from the file of the South Caro- 
lina association. 
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New Jersey Now 


Of Population 


Final Tabulation of State 
Shows Total Population 


Of 4,041,334, Bureau of 


The Census Announces 





The total population of the State of 
New Jersey for the 1930 census was 
4,041,334, showing the largest numerical 
increase in the history of the State, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of ..e Census, Nov. 13. This State 


now ranks second in density of popula- | 


tion, onl, 2thode Island having more in- 
habitants per square mile, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Final population figures for the State 
of New Jersey have just been issued by 


the Census Bureau in bulletin form. The| that rendering is one of the functions 


total population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1950, was 4,041,334, which represents 


an increase of 885,434, or 28 per cent,! 


as compared with the population at the 
census of 1920. This is the largest 
numerical increase New Jersey has ever 
shown and the rate of increase is greater 
than in the decade ending in 1920. 
184,139 in 1790 

At the first census of the United 
States, taken in 1790, New Jersey, one 
of the original 13 States, had a popula- 
tion of 184,139. 


increase has 
than 


of 
decades 


its rate 
in recent 


States, 


higher during 


the early period of its history as a State. | 


The total land area of New Jersey is 
7,514 square miles, 


in 1930 was 537.8, as compared with 
420 in 1920. New Jersey now ranks 
second among the States in density of 
population, only the State of Rhode 
Island having more inhabitants per 
square mile. 

There are 21 counties in New Jersey, 
all of which have increased in popula- 
tion during the past decade. The great- 
est rate of increase, 73.2 per cent, was 
recorded for Bergen County. Union 
County was next, with 52.5 per cent, 
and Cape May, third, with 51.5 per cent. 
The other counties vary from 49.3 per 
cent in Ocean County to 0.7 per cent in- 
crease in Salem County. 

Newark Largest City 

There are 55 cities, towns, boroughs, 
and villages in the State which had a 
population of 10,000 or more in 1930. 
Newark, the largest, has a population of 
442,337, which represents an increase 
of 27,813, or 6.7 per cent since 1920. 
Jersey City is next in rank, with 316,715 
and a 6.2 per cent gain over the enu- 
meration of 1920. The next four cities, 
each of which had a population of more 
than 100,000, are, in order of popula- 
tion, Paterson, Trenton, the capital city, 
Six other cities 


Camden, and Elizabeth. 
and one town have between 50,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants. These places, in 


order of their population, are Bayonne, 
East Orange, Atlantic City, Passaic, Ho- 


boken, Union City, and Irvington. Cities | 


i opulation class of 10,000 to 50,- 
_—. size between Clifton, with 
46,875 inhabitants, and Dover, which is 
barely admitted to the list with 10,031 
inhabitants. Union City, 
tion of which is presented for the 


first time in this bulletin, was formed | 


in 1925 by a consolidation of the towns 
of Union and West Hoboken. , 
The list of incorporated places in New 
Jersey includes in all 329 cities, towns, 
boroughs, and two villages. Of these, 


50 were incorporated between 1920 and) 


1930, and their population is shown for 
the first time in the bulletin just issued. 


The largest of these newly chartered | 


places is Fairlawn, in Bergen County, 
showing a population of 5,990, and the 
smallest is North Cape May, in Cape 
May County, with five inhabitants. This 
is also the smallest population recorded 
for any incorporat’d place in the State. 
South Cape May, in the same county, 
has six residents. Of the total] number 
of incorporated places, only 10 have 
fewer than 100 inhabitants. i 
A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for New Jersey, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, elec- 
tion district, town, borough and village, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu- 
reau of '‘e Census, Washington, D. C. 


Legion Offers Aid 


To Employment Plan 


Immediate Building of Homes 
For Posts Encouraged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tee for Employment, according to a tele- 
gram received by Col. Woods from Ralph 
T. O’Neil, national commander of the 
American Legion. The telegram reads 
in part: 

“We offer you entire strength of our 
organization, comprising 10,000 posts, in 

very section of our country, and num- 
me. 884,000 members. In addition to 
urging all our posts to use every re- 
source at their.command to provide work, 
in accordance with your appeal of Nov. 
7, we are asking them to proceed with 
construction of new post homes and club- 
houses, the remodeling and enlarging of 
others, and urging all Governors and 
Mayors to proceed with war memorials 
for which appropriations have been made. 
If we can use the influence of our or- 
ganization in supporting movements for 
public work, either municipal, State or 
Federal in order to provide jobs for un- 
employed at this time we are eager to 
do so at your suggestion.” 

Operating at Full Capacity 

Industrial operations on a peak load 
basis are reported by E. E. Shumaker, 
president of the R. C. A. Vietor Company, 
Inc., of Camden, N. J., large manufac- 
turers of radios and victrolas, in a tele- 
gram received today by Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

According to the dispatch from Mr. 
Shumaker, “during the first seven 
months of this year we had practically 
no production on radio, due to overstocks 
from last year and the depression, dur- 
ing which time we enlarged plant and 
facilities to the extent of more thar 
$10,000,000, giving employment to many 
here and outside. 

“We are now operating the expanded 
facilities at peak. We are planning to 


first reducing to a five-day week, then 
four-day week, and so on, also reducing 
the number of hours per day.” 


'at. the hearing being held in the Supreme | 


/commence, it was announced. 


From that date until | 
after 1840, its growth was comparatively | 
ow, but in contrast to most of the other | 


been | lowed by some of the renderers in his 


re ot £49, ” 
ena the avecene| tors follow Swift’s first. 


number of inhabitants per square mile | oid B. Teegarden, chief counsel for the | States, 175 U. S. 211; Northern Securi- | 


| been able to consistently obtain the mini- 
|mum prices which we have set for our 
| products,” he said. 
|instructed to get better prices than the 


the popula-! 


| selling, as these are largely confidential. | 


| titled 


‘ed our attention are important, and are 





Packers’ Witnesses at Hearing ‘Extended Rights Establishing Standards for Canned Food Senate Inquiry’. 
Second in Density Deny Improper Fixing of Rates’ For Television — 





Court Announces Dates for Further Steps in Proceeding 
Brought to Obtain Modification of Decree Pre- 
venting Retailing by National Concerns 





Employes of Swift & Company and , 
Armour & Company in testifying Oct. , 
13 as rebuttal witnesses for the packers | never attended any meetings where com- 
Court-of the District of Columbia to de- 
termine whether or not the “consent de- | 
cree” should be modified, generally denied 
all assertions that their companies have 
attemuted to set prices or united with | houses operated by Swift in his district 
competitors in agreeing on prices at | and that each branch house manager set 
which various meat products would be the prices for which he would sell his 
sold in particular areas of the country. ! product in his particular district. 

Hearing on the petitions for modifica-| qo not have minimum price lists,” Mr. 
tion of the consent decree will be con- ; 
cluded this week, and -Justice Bailey 
announced that counsel for the parties 
will have until Dee. 1 to file briefs. On 
that date oral argument of the case will 


was not acquained with such meetings. 

E. M. Sullivan, district manager of 
the Ft. Worth territory for Swift & 
Co., stated that there were 12 branch 


| Mr. Hogan, “nor do we unite with com- 
tory.” 


Memerandum Citing 
| Anti-trust Cases Submitted 


“We do not meet with competitors to 
discuss prices and have no price or ter- 
ritory agreements with any competitor,” 
Mr. Sullivan stated. In answering ques- 
tions by Mr. Teegarden, Mr. Sullivan 
stated that his salesmen could shade 


J..W. Devorss, manager of Swift and 
Company’s plant at Newark, N. J., stated 


of his plant and that there are about 
26 renderers competing with Swift and 
Co. in his territory. Of the total busi- 
ness done by ali of the renderers, Mr... 
Devorss estimated that Swift & Com- 
pany in that region handled about 10. prices to a reasonable extent at their 
per cent of the rendering business. own free will without consulting him or 


Business Methods * their branch house managers. 

. ‘ ; | Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the pack- 
Under Consideration . | ers submitted to Justice Bailey a mitie- 

He stated, in response to questions | orandum of Federal anti-trust law cases 
placed by Frank J. Hogan, counsel for | indicating views of the Supreme Court 
the packers, that the practice of fol-}of the United States respecting the in- 
lowing trucks of competitors to deter-|terpretation of the anti-trust law and 
mine what customers they were pur-| showing the present state of that inter- 
chasing bones and fats from was fol-! pretation. The memorandum included 
¢ the following 10 cases: United States v. 
region. However, he said, “Swift does|E. C. Knight Co. et al., 156 U. S. Ls 
not follow this. practice of following | 
competitors’ trucks unless the competi-| Association, 166 U. S. 290; United States 
|v. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. S. 


Upon _ being cross-questioned by Har-| 505; Addyston Pipe Company v. United 


14, 





Protection Offered in Cop- 
per Mining Areas, Scene 
Of Disturbances 








a competitor’s truck was to determine| 196 U. S. 375; Standard Oil Company v. 
tempt to secure these customers from/|S. 106; Nash.v. United States, 229 U. S. 
charge of produce and creameries for he hearing was recessed until Nov. 
in 1929 had the sum of $100,000 set 
Government witness had declared, it | 
money had been set aside by his com- 
ger for Armour and Co. at Fort Worth, 
gether with the district branch house | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
that competitors were not consulted in 


Government, Mr. Devorss stated that the | ties Company v. United States, 193 U: S. 
from what retail meat shop and other, United States, 221 U.S. 1; United States 
the competitor. | 373; and United States v. United States 
Swift and Company in several Southern 

aside for the purpose of “‘putting over” Peru to Safeguard 

was stated, that an employe of Swift and ; 

pany to put the plan into effect. 

Tex., was called to the stand by counsel | 

manager, fixed the prices at which their 

the setting of these prices. “From the 


chief object of one renderer following|197; Swift & Company v. United States, 

places they are buying and to then at-!v. American Tobacco Company, 221 U. 
L. E. Dunker, of Chicago, in general | Steel Company, 251 U. S. 417. 

States denied that Swift and Company 

the “service at cost’? plan. A previous! . “| 

American Citizens 

Company had told him that this sum of / 
John B. Teel, car route sales mana- 

for the packers and testified that he, to- 

products were sold in that section, and, 

Spring of 1929 until now we have not 


orally. Asked whether that was usual 
in cases where the local government was 
known to be “antilabor,” Secretary Stim- 
son replied that the embassy was merely 
“Our salesmen are | acting as a conduit between the mining 


price lists indicates whenever possible.” 
Territorial Fixing 


Of Prices Denied 

Mr. Teel stated that his car route 
sales department had a volume of sales | 
amounting to $3,800,000 during the past 
48 weeks, on which a profit of $19,000, | 
or an average of one-half of 1 per cent 
on each dollar of sales, was made. 

In reply to cross-questioning by Mr. 
Teegarden, Mr. Teel said that he at- 
tended meetings of representatives of 
competing packers held in Oklahoma 
City. Kansas City and Fort Worth in 
the Summer of 1929 where codes of eth- 
ics for the meat packing business were 
discussed, He denied that any attempt , 
was made at these meetings to set the 
prices for meat products in that section 
of the country. “No discussion of prices 
was even taken un.” he said. 

Upon being further questioned by Mr. 
Hogan, he stated that he was not in- 
structed to attend these meetings by 
the Chicago office of Armour and Co. and 
that did not make a report of these meet- 
ings to the central office. 

W. P. Lindsey, branch house manager 
of Armour & Co. at San Angelo, Tex., 
testified to his methods of conducting 
business in that region. John Adcock, 
a branch house salesman of Armour at 
Brownwood, Tex., told of his connections 
with competing salesmen and said that 
it was not often that he knew the prices 
for which his competing salesmen were | 


The total number of American citizens 
in Peru as of Jan. 1 is 1,342, according 
to the files of the Department. 

The Department’s announcements fol- 
low in full text: 


Nov. 13.—Ambassador Fred Morris 
Dearing at Lima, Peru, at 1 a. m., this 
morning, reported that trains with de- 
parting Americans and foreigners be- 
gan leaving the Cerro de Pasco mines at 
7 o’clock last night. Practically all of 
them will be out by today, the work hav- 
ing been skilfully and safely handled by 
the assistant general manager, Mr. 


American Killed - 
At Malpaso (Malpasoaree), in addition 


killed, Mr. L. Tripari was killed, a Mr. 
Diamant wounded and a Mr. Whitby shot 
in the leg. An Austrian was killed and 
10 miners were killed or wounded. 

One American, John William Chap- 
man, of Chicago, was killed and it is 
possible that other foreigners have been 
killed or wounded during fighting in con- 
nection with labor troubles that oc- 


day, the American Ambasador to Peru, 
Mr. Fred Morris Dearing, reported to 
the Department of State today. 

General Manager Harold Kingsmill, of 
the Cerro de Pasco mines, has ordered 
the immediate removal of all Americans, 
and foreigners from all camps and this 
is now being done. Consul William C. 
Brdett volunteered and at Ambassador 
Dearing’s request left for the mines on 
the afternoon of Nov. 12 to assist in 
the removal of Americans. 

Mines Ordered Closed 
| Ambassador Dearing reported that he 
was formally notifying the Government 
of the order for the withdrawal of the 
Americans and the closing down of the 
mines and requesting safe conduct and 





Railroads Invited to Submit 


Plan to Increase Revenue 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
any such matters must be considered | 
and passed upon by us upon the records 
in those proceedings, conformably with 
the law and settied practice of the Com-| 
mission. The purpose of your  state-! 
ment is: 


om 


for the properties. 
An American at 
Consul Burdett on the morning of Nov. 
12 that, the situation at that place was 
dangerous and that 15 Americans, in- 
cluding several women, were in grave 
danger from mob violence. The Embassy 
communicaetd immediately with the For- 
eign Office and shortly thereafter was 
7 en : informed that 80 soldiers had been sent 
in administering the grave re-/t9 Canete and that a commission to ad- 
sponsibility which Congress has placed | just the differences had left on the morn- 
upon the Commission in the Interstate ‘ing of the 12th. The Minister of Gober- 
( ommerce Act. : 7 nacion assured the Embassy that all lives 
The matters to which you have direct- | at Canete.would be protected. Ambassa- 
dor Dearing reported further that he was 
keeping in close touch with the situation. 


The President's Day 


simply to bring these con- 
crete facts to your (our) attention that | 
they may be given consideration in your | 
(our) administration of the duties which 
Congress has directed the Commission 
to discharge.” 

and that we give to the facts so pre- 
sented the weight to which they are en- 


such that we have borne in mind and 
will bear in mind for appropriate con- 
sideration in the administration of this 
act. The statement makes no suggestion 
as to any action by us deemed by you to! 
be feasible to relieve the revenue sit- | 
uation of the Western railroads or le- 
gally necessary in the premises; should! 
such request be presented, it will be| 





At the Executive Offices 
Novy. 13 





Zola Short, a beef salesman for Ar-. 
mour at Dallas, Tex., testified that he had | 


petitive packers met to discuss prices and | 


“We. 
Sullivan said-in response to questions by | 


petitors in setting prices in our terri- | 


United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight | 


labor agitators, Secretary Stimson stated | 


;company and the Peruvian government. | 


Spillsbury, at Oroya, and his assistants. | 


to Mr. John William Chapman, who was) 


curred at Malpaso, Peru, early yester- | 


protection for Americans and protection | 


Canete telephoned | 


given earnest and prompt consideration.” 

The statement was signed by Chair- 
man Frank McManamy, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and was 
dressed to the following railroad execu- 
tives: 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- | 
presi- | 
A. | 
Downs, president of the Illinois Central; | 


souri 
dent 


Pacific; 
of the 


Charles Donnelly, 
Northern Pacific; L. 
J, E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Carl R. Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific; A. D. 
McDonald, vice chairman of the executive 


committee of the Southern Pacific Com- | 
pany; Fred W. Sargent, president of the | 
| Chicago & North Western; H. A. Sean- | 


drett, president of the Chicago, Mil- 


| waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; W. B. Storey, | 
keep as many employed as possible by | 


president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; and F. E. Williamson, presi- 
dent of 


Quincy, 





ad- | 


the Chicago, Burlington * 


9:45 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss Muscle 
Shoals project. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Gillett (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts, called to pay his re- 
spects, 

11 a. m.—Senator Robsion (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Frank Page, of New 
York, who was associated with Mr. 
Hoover in Russian relief work in 1920, 
called to pay his respects. 

12 m.—Col. R. G. Scott, of Missouri, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—The President received 
delegates to the League of Coast Guard 
Women. 

2:30 p. m.—The Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, Henry P. Fletcher, 
called to discuss routine matters. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 


Tests Proposed 


‘Radio Commission to Con- 


. 


Commercial Basis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
N. Y.; Jenkins Laboratories, Wheaton, 
|Md.; Pilot Electric & Manufacturing 
| Company, Lawrence, Mass.; Purdue Uni- 
' versity; 
N. J.; Chicago Federation of Labor, 


tion, Chicago; National Brooadcasting 
Co., New York; Radio Pictures, Inc., 
New York; Shortwave and Television, 
Lab., Ine., Boston; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; 
General “Electric Co., Schenectady; RCA 
Victor Co., Camden, N. J.; Jenkins Tele- 
vision Corporation, Jersey City; Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago; and the Great 
_ Broadcasting Co., Downers Grove, 
Ill. 


Subjects to Be Considered 
The full text of the Commission's no- 


tice for the,calling of the television con- 
ference follows: 


All persons holding licenses for experi- 
mental visual broadcasting stations are 
j hereby notified that an informal engineer- 
|ing conference with regard to experimental 
{visual broadcasting will be held on Dec. 
3, 1930, at 10 a. m. at the offices of the 
|Federal Radio Commission, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Each licensee is invited to send an engi- 
neering representative to this conference 
to assist in the consideration of the sub- 
| jects listed below. The subjects to be con- 
sidered are: 

1, Interference existing ‘in 
visual broadcasting channels and methods 
available to provide a maximum use of 
these channels with a minimum of inter- 
| ference. 

2. The feasibility of using the frequen- 
cies above 3°,000 kilocycles for visualbroad- 
casting. 

3. The selection 
chronized sound. 
| perimental 


of channels for syn- 


frequencies be 
visual broadcast channels be designated for 
!synchronized sound? c. If very high fre- 
quencies are to be used for visual broad- 
casting, shall very high frequencies be also 
here for synchronized sound? 


4, The coordination of radio regulations | 


and standard methods of operation. 
Call for Conference 


The Commission’s letter for the call- 
ing of the preparatory conference for 
the International Radio Telegraph Con- 
ference, over the signature of the Comes 
mission’s chairman, Charles McK. Saltz- 
man, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion has been requested by the Depart- 
ment of State to initiate a preliminary 
study of the provisions of the Interna- 
ional Radio Convention and Reglations 
of 1927, with a view of studying what 
proposals this Government should make 
at the Madrid Conference. 
| first to prepare the proposals on the 


general regulations and it is expected | 


that this study will point out what por- 
tions of the convention need revision. 

In order to organize this work a gen- 
eral meeting of all persons interested 
will be held in the oftice of the Federal 
Radio Commission at 10 a. m., Nov. 21, 
1950. You are cordially invited to be 
present at this meeting. 


Divide Work 


At this meeting it is proposed to divide | 


the work between two technical commit- 
lees as follows:. (a) General and service 
reglations; (b) allocation and use of 
| frequencies. 

A tentative outline of the articles to 
be studied by each group is attached. 


it is planned to have meetings of the 
two technical committees in order that 
preparatory work may begin at once. 


Since the Berne Bureau has asked that | 
the proposals be submitted by Mar. 1, | 
1931, it is essential that this work be! 


carried on as quickly as possible and I 
trust that you will be able to cooperate 
in this work. 


Mr. Woodcock Appears 
Before Law Commission 


The Director of Prohibtion, Amos W. 
|W. Woodcock, appeared before the Na- 
| tional Commission on Law Observance 
| and Enforcement Nov. 13 before the 
Commission adjourned until Nov. 24, it 
{was stated oraliy by the Commission’s 
Secretary, W. F. Barry, after the ad- 
jornment. 
| Neither Mr. Barry nor Mr. Woodcock 
| would reveal what was discussed dur- 
ing the session at which the latter ap- 
|peared. Ida L. Comstock and Judge 
William I. Grubb were the only Commis- 
sioners not in attendance. 


The reason for the 10-day adjournment 
until Nov. 24 was not made known, 


terval before reconvening a majority of 
| the Commissioners will remain in Wash- 
ington, 


fer With Industry on Re- 
quests to Place Art on 


DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, | 


Chicago; Western Television ¢Corpora- | 


the present |! 


a. Should the use of ex- | 
continued? | 
b. Should frequencies on the edge of tHe | 


It is planned 


It} 
is expected that the preliminary work | 
of organization will be completed dur-| 
ing the morning and in the afternoon. 


though it was stated that during the in- | 
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canned peas. 


of the Department. 


Both Caiitniil g Industry and Purchaser | 
Declared to Be Protected by New Law 





Standards for Canned Foods Now Being Drawn by De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Ry P. B. 


Assistant Chief, Food and Drug Administration, 


The Federal Government ‘now has, 
through regulatory operation of a recent 
amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, 
the opportunity and duty to set such legal 


standards for certain canned foods as) 


will make it easier for the buyer to 
know precisely what she is getting for 
her money, and tell manufacturers ex- 
actly what the law requires in the way 
of quality and condition in their prod- 
ucts. 

This amendment, the so-called can- 
ners’ bill, was approved July 8, 1930. It 
was passed at the instance of the canning 
industry itself. 

The canners’ bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to determine, es- 
tablish, and promulgate, from time to 


|time, a reasonable standard of quality, | 
|condition, and (or) fill of container for 
}each generic class of canned food, ex- | 
cept meat, meat food products and canned | 
| milk. 
ithe Secretary to prescribe a form of} 


The amendment also authorizes 


statement. which must appear in a plain 
and conspicuous manner on each label 
or package of canned food that falls be- 
low the standard promulgated by him 


and which*will indicate that such canned | 
| sons, 
| Years, have been campaigning for such 


food falls below such standard. 


Canned Food Standards 
Now Being Drawn Up 


Officials of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, in direct charge of the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act and its 
amendments, are now at work formulat- 
ing standards for food products covered 
by the canners’ bill. Tentative stand- 
ards for a number of foods have been 
drawn up already and the Administra- 


ition is receiving valuable aid from the 


food industries, State and city food offi- 
cials, and the general public in their 


| formulation. 


Some 15 years ago, the Department of 





Illinois Reports on Funds 
Available for Waterway 


An audit made by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson, of Illinois, to ascertain the 
amount of funds which that State has 
available to begin work on the Illinois 
River waterway project has been re- 
ceived and referred to the Chief of En- 
gineers of the Army for checking, the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
stated Nov. 13. 

Secretary Hurley said further that he 
expected the Chief of Engineers to re- 
port to him shortly the amount of money 
available from the State of Illinois. In 
event the amount is not sufficient to be- 
gin and continue the work, it will be nec- 
essary to ask Congress for an emergency 
appropriation, he added. 





Proposal Is Made to Relinquish 


Extraterritorial Rights in China 


Secretary of State Stimson Outlines Plans Similar to Over- 


The United States has made proposals , 


|to the Chinese government similar to 
| those made by Great Britain two months 
ago proposing the gradual relinquish- 
| ment of extraterritorial privileges. An- 
j}nouncement of this was made by the 
| Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Nov. 13. 

The United States is willing to relin- 
quish its rights either in certafn areas 
or in regard to certain kinds of juris- 
diction, provided that improvements in 
the Chinese law code take place at the 
same time. 

Secretary Stimson’s announcement fol- 
‘lows in full text: 
| On Sept, 18, 1930, the Department an- 
;nounced that it would be prepared 
| October to resume the conversations be- 
| gun some time ago in regard to Amer- 
| ican extraterritorial jurisdiction in China. 
| Proposals of the American Government 
have recently been communicated to the 
| Chinese Minister, Dr. C, C. Wu, in Wash- 


}ington, and to the Minister of Foreign! 


in | 


| tures of England 


The proposals are in keeping with the 
statements of the Department issued un- 
der dates Sept. 4, 1929, and Nov. 11, 
1929, that the American Government 
was prepared to enter into negotiations 
which would have as their object the 
devising of a method for the gradual 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, 
either as to designated territorial areas 
or as to particular kinds of jurisdiction, 
or as to both, provided that such grad- 
ual relinquishment proceeds at the same 
time as ‘steps are taken and improve- 
ments are achieved by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in the enactment and effective 
enforcement of laws based on modern 
concepts of jurisprudence. 

Broadly speaking, the proposals are 


‘constituted in part on the principle of 


transfer of jurisdiction in reference to 
specified kinds of cases and in part on 
the principle of such transfer in all but a 
specified area or areas. 

The proposals are similar to, but not 


| Affairs of the National Government of! identical with proposals made to the 


the Republic of China, Dr, C. T. Wang, 
in Nanking. 


| Chinese Government by the British Gov- 


ernment on Sept. 11, 1930, 





Results of the studies will be used as the basis for 
standards to be established under a new amendment to the Food 
and Drugs Act, according to information made available on behalf 
The above photograph shows food experts 
investigating taste and other properties of samples of canned peas | 
as a part of the investigations. 
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On Elections in” 
Colorado Started 


‘Information as to Expenses, 
Of Primary Campaign 
Refused by First Witness 
Called by Committee 





' 
i 
| 
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| 





Denver, Colo., Nov. 13.—The first wit- 
ness called by the Senatorial Compaign. 
Expense Investigating Committee as it, 
opened its hearing on the Colorado pri-; 
mary and general election campaigns’ 
here today refused to answer any ques-, 
|tions regarding primary campaign ex-) 
| penses. ~ 

The witness was A. W. Hahn, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., one of the managers of’ 
the primary and general election cam=! 
paigns of George H. Shaw, defeated Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate. ; 

Statement Read 


After Mr. Hahn had been questioned 
superficially regarding his activities, 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
asked him the cost of the Shaw head=* 
quarters rooms in the Brown Palace Ho-* 
tel. Mr. Hahn then produced and read® 
the following statement: : 

“Without intending any disrespect for 
this Committee, I must decline to an 
swer this question for the following rea=* 
sons: 

“The Senate of the United States is 
without jurisdiction to investigate as to. 
the conduct of a jprimary campaign for; 
the reason that there is no legislative - 
function which can be exercised in cons* 
trolling a primary election or with re-., 
spect to expenditures incurred in a pri-, 
mary campaign, and neither the election, 
of a Senator nor the qualifications of one 
claiming a seat in the Senate is now in-: 
volved. te 

“The Shaw headquarters committee? 
was an independent organization and any 
‘inquiry as to receipts or expenditures of. 
that committee is irrelevant to the ine« 
vestigation being conducted under Sen-. 
ate Resolution No. 215. Not being con-; 
nected with the campaign expenditures _ 
of a candidate for the United States Sen-, 
ate, the question asked is beyond the. 
scope of the authority conferred by reso-.. 
lution and is not pertinent to the inquiry 
authorized to be made by this Committee. . 

“The evidence sought to be elicited. 
might tend directly to incriminate me un- . 
der the provisions of the Colorado stat-, 
utes referring to primary elections, com-_ 
piled laws of Colorado, 1921. Section, 
7559, by its language imposes a limit 
of $5,000 upon expenditures of a candi-* 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Food and Drug Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is conducting laboratory research work on 


Dunbar 
Department of Agriculture 








Agriculture asked for legislative author- 
ity to establish legal standards for foods. 


|The Department had no desire to in- 


crease its authority, but recommended 
such legislation solely because it was 
believed to be in the interest of more 
effective enforcement of the Food and 
Drugs Act and therefore advantageous 
to consumers and competitive producers. 
But Congress did not act upon the rec- 


date for United States Senator incurred! 


jeither by himself or by any person in” 


his behalf, and also limits permitted ex 
penditures to ‘personal expenses’ and fur-~* 


| ther forbids contributions in any amount 


to the expenses of a candidate. While 
it may be that it was not the intent of; 
this act to forbid activities of independ-» 
ent organizations furthering a candi- 
dacy, provided no single contribution ex. 


| promulgated by the canners’ bill. F 


ceeds $5,000, yet the courts may construe 
this statute to mean either that no ex-- 
|penditures in any amount may lawfully, 
be made by any organization > cunpers 
owe i i that expenditures : 
tween Federal and State authorities to <2 ee ae $5,000 aan 
guarantee a fair uniformity of admin-| forbidden. Violation in this act is. a. 
istrative standards throughout the | felony. I further claim _ protection, 
United States and thereby make it more | against self-incrimination with respect to; 
easy to establish the reasonableness and | the Federal Corrupt Practices Act.” 
general acceptance of administrative Contempt Case Referred to ia 


ees After hearing the statement, Senator’ 
Twenty years ago, food manufacturers Nve asked Mr. Hahn if he had ever® 
|faced serious confusion and almost end- | h¢ rd of the C inningham case. This, it’ 
less difficulties because of the lack of | <2’ Kid “os fomadiieas members latert? 
uniformity between Federal requirements | boa ae ending in the Federal? 
and those of the States. Federal require- bee . Thomas B. Cunningham, of! 
a ee eee =e i” | ar refused to answer questions 
were not unheard of. And for these rea- |! the eed Senatorial Commute Sam 
food manufactur f 5 |cerning the 1926 primary campaign ims 
ers, tor many! pennsylvania. Mr. Hahn replied that’ 
|he had not. : 
Senator Nye then recessed the hear~’ 
‘ing and went into conference with Sen-' 
ator Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, member’ 
of the Committee, and Paul Lee, Denver 
attorney representing Mr. Hahn. After, 
lan hour’s conference, Senator Nye an- 
nounced that Mr. Hahn would make a, 
more detailed statement in support of. 
|his refusal at the Oct. 14 session. The, 
Committee Chairman refused to state 
whether or not he would recommend 
that Mr. Hahn be cited for contempt to 
{the Senate but said that he did not see 
|how he could refrain from reporting“ 
'the refusal to the Senate. “8 
Committee’s Plans : 
Senators Nye and Dale were the only, 
two members of the Committee that ar-, 
the marketing of unfit material and has|Tived for the Colorado hearing. Before, 
‘created a kind of public confidence in it-|the hearing opened Senator Nye made 
self by completly removing from the the following oral statement:, i 
|market products of a quality so low as| . “We will ascertain as far as possible, 
|to bring the total output of the canning | the primary and _general election cam-, 
\industry into disrepute. The canning|Ppaign expense of all senatorial candirs 
jindustry has recognized that the pass-|dates and the sources of their campaign, 
age of laws, and regulatory operations | funds. In view of the fact that consid~; 
under those laws, do not obstruct prog-| erable has been said about the activities 
ress in the legitimate development of|of public utilities in some of the cam~: 
that industry. | paigns the Committee bi inven 
| The buying public, however, is the|that angle very thoroughly and deter) 
chief (om of officials enforcing the | ™ine how far, if at all, they participateds 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. The range|A very unusual situation is found in Col- 
of the buyer’s ability to purchase foods |°Tado. There were many organizations 
determined largely by his pocket-|Supporting the various candidates, with 
book. If his finances will permit him| apparently no central organizations dis; 
to buy a standard-grade article, he|recting the campaigns. This system is/ 
should be in a position to do so with ful!| expensive, as there is usually an overs 
| knowledge of the character of the arti-| lapping of activities.” 
icle. If he cannot afford a product of 
|that excellence, it should be possible for 
|him to secure a product .within his! reached such a degree of inferiority as 
means, which, while not so generally de- | to offend the purchaser will be definitely 
sirable, will ‘nevertheless be pure and! labeled to show that it is substandard’ 
wholesome and carry a nutritive value! and therefore will not be bought at the 
sufficient for his needs. Such a product] ordinary price of a standard product, 
should carry a definite label declaration | Such a substandard food may be whole 
of its substandard quality. 'some and nutritious, but the buyer will 
The purpose of the canners’ bill, then,|be assured, through the regulatory op- 
is to authorize the formulation of such|erations provided for in the canners? 
legal standards as will insure at least|bill, of knowing precisely what she is 
a standard degree of excellence in the’ getting for her money. ‘a 


ommendation and, in the meantime, the 
absence of legal standards had been 
atoned for in ‘some degree by the devel- 
opment of cooperative relationships be- 


sree 


| definite food standards as are now to b 


Here we have the paradoxical situ- 
ation of an industry which, 23 years ago. 
was by no means united in its support 
of the enactment of the Food and Drugs 
Act, now appealing to Congress and get- 
ting the passage of legislation impos- 
ing more stringent legislation upon it- 
self. The industry has realized that the 
Food and Drugs Act has advantageously 
revolutionized its operations. 


Act Inspires Public 


Confidence in Products 


The industry has seen, further, that, 
the enforcement of that act has elimi- 
nated much of the competition due to 


3 
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product sold. An article which has 
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RCA Radiotrons — 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Premioe tubes mar the perform Hg 

ance of any radio set. For the best a 

your radio can give you, install RCA 
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manufacturers say: ‘“They give100% re- “ 
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pe 
Lines Is —_— 


Federal Specialist Asserts 

_ Problem Is More Serious 
Since Systems Are Being 
Extended in East 


Chicago, Ill, Nov. 13.—The rapid ex. 
tension eastward of natural gas lines in 
the United States has necessitated more 
detailed studies of the corrosiveness of 
soils, the effects of which are becoming 
increasingly important in pipe line oper- 
ations, according to a report presented 
Nov. 13 by K. H. Logan, of the Bureau 
of Standards, before the 11th annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 

The experience of a certain pipe com- 
pany in the East has shown that rather 
extensive replacements of their lines 

‘ have been necessary in some soils in 
which there was no obvious cause ot 
corrosion, it was stated. Studies of the 
Bureau of Standards, according to the 
report, have shown that certain soils 
occupying extensive areas in the East 


are only slightly less corrosive than) j:morent * * * line of approach was in- ¢—-— ————_— 


some western soils which are noted for 
their corrosive character. 


Past Study of Problem 


Study of pipe line corrosion has been 
confined in the past chiefly to the oil 
and gas producing regions of the West 
and Southwest and comparatively few 
swudies of soils in relation to corrosion 
have been made in the East. This is at- 
tributed to the limited mileage of pipe 
lines in that section and to the gener- 
aliy moderate corrosive characier of 
Ea-tern soils, the report declared. 

A study that has been conducted 
Within the last year in Ohio has brought 
out several relationships between cor- 
rosion and the kind oi soils occurring 


along the line and certain of the charac- | 


teristics of these soils. This study, it 
was stated, has had the further result of 
leading toward the development of meth- 
ods for detecting soil corrosiveness. 


Methods Employed 

The report continues: 

“The particular metaod adopted in car- 
rying out this study was made possible 
by the tact that the company operating 
tne lines has kept for many years a de- 
tailed record ot all leaks and repiace- 
ments that have occurred on the lines. 


Yhe actual procedure followed was first | 
to identity the various soils occurring | 
along the lines and to fix their bounda- 


Ties by stake number. 

“fhe relation obtained between corro- 
sion and soil series was then studied by 
plotting the average percentages of pipe 
replaced in 1,v00-1oot intervais along tne 
lines, indicating on the diagram the 
boundaries of tne soil series present. At 
a number of locations, soil samples were 
taken. at pipe depth for study in the lab- 
oratory of those factors which appeared 
te influence soil corrosion. 

“Comparison of the areas differing in 
corrosiveness with the areas occupied by 


the various soils indicated a general re- | 


lation between soil series and corrosion. 


It was found that heavy soils which were | 
characteristically acid in the upper sub- | 
soil were invariably corrosive along the} 


section of the line studied. Heavy neu- 
tral or alkaline soils and areas of sandy 
soils were relatively noncorrosive.” 


Effect of Electricity 

Mr. Logan told of an investigation 
conducted by E. R. Shepard, of the Bu- 
reau, concerning the relation of pipe- 
line currents and electrical resistivity of 
earth to corrosion. This work indicated 
that measurable electric currents, prob- 
ably of electro-chemical origin, are to 
be found on practically all pipe lines. 

It was found that distant interurban 
electric lines caused some of the cur- 
rent flow on the lines and that currents 
were found to be flowing into certain sec- 
tions of a pipe line from both directions. 

The most recent trend in pipe-line pro- 
tection is toward the idea of selecting a 
coating to meet the particular require- 
ments involved, and away from a stand- 
ard or uniform covering throughout the 
length of a line, irrespective of the 
character of the soil, the report declared. 
Studies of the Bureau support this trend 
and suggest a practical means of carry- 
ing it into practice. They also support 
recent contentions that destructive cor- 
rosion of pipe lines is largely confined 
to local bad soil areas or “hot spots” 
of comparatively small extent, it was 
pointed out. 


Future Work Outlined 

Mr. Logan outlined the future work 
of the underground corrosion section of 
the Bureau. Development of methods 
for identifying corrosive soils to extend 
the usefulness of soil survey maps and 
data, the identification of bituminous ma- 
terials furnished for field tests and the 
development of accelerated methods of 
testing will be undertaken, he said. 

Dr. G. N. Scott, research associate of 
the American Petroleum Institute at the 
Bureau, described tests of protective 


coatings for pipes used underground and ' 


the relation of soil properties, coating 
characteristics, and pipe-line corrosion. 


Pedestrians Urged to Use 


Greater Care at Crossings 


[Continued from Page i.] 
cent failed to use good judgment in 


waiting for breaks in traffic at uncon-| 


trolled crossings. 

The fact that pedestrians seem to ex- 
pose themselves less to danger at un- 
controlled intersections, the committee 
said, should not be taken as an argu- 


ment for doing away with signal lights. | 
‘When traffic light systems are prop- | 


erly installed after scientific study and 
properly supplemented with officers,” it 
Was said, ‘they are the best possible 
means for controlling safely all types of 
traffic. These systemis are here to stay. 


It is a curious twist of human nature! 


that when we are provided with perfect 
protection, as at signalized crossings, so 

, many of us do not take advantage of the 
facilities for safety, while in cases where 
we have to shift for ourselves, as at un- 
guarded intersections, we buck up and 
use pretty ggod judgment. 

“Traffic will have to be controlled, 
however, with the idea of performing 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, and those persons who are prone to 

' spurn the aid of lights or officers, if they 


Wish to survive, will have to learn better , 
It becomes the im-| 


habits of obedience. 
mediate duty of State and local agencies 

“fo do all in their power to promote this 
education.” 


Planning an 


g 
PUBLIC 
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d Control of 
WORKS 


Recent Economic Changes of 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


Wolman 
the 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 


the_ report 


* 


(In article No. 6, printed in The 


“The Procedure of Federal Expenditures on Public Works,” the first of the 
practices of several executive departments of the Federal Government 
In this second article on the subject, 


were examined—“road building.” 


ARTICLE Vil 
Future Projects 


was based).-: 


es 


United States Daily for Nov. 18 on} 


two other Departments are considered—the Treasury and the Engineer 


Corps.) 


2. Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department.—The procedure 


of this office is described as-follows: 


* 


“Prior to the passage of the Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, the 
initiation of Federal building projects, both individually and collectively, 


had rested entirely with the Congress. 


Under this procedure bills would 


be introduced by Members of Congress for buildings in localities in which 


they were interested; these in most 


cases involving acquisition of land. 


|Such bills were then referred to the Office of the Supervising Architect 


for report and estimate of cost. Of 


authorizations established under this 


system there were held over from previous legislation at the time of the 


passage of the Act of May 25, 1926, 


and specifically covered by section 3 


thereof, 69 authorizations for buildings, or sites and buildings, and in 


addition 151 for sites only. 


“With the approval of the Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, a totally 


|augurated. This act while fixing the 
'total gros: outlay to which the Govern- 
| ment might be obligated for public build- 
|ing construction within its purview, for 
ithe States, territories and possessions 
lof the United States; * * * confines it- 
self as regards selection of locations, 
to defining in a general way only the 
procedure to be followed; and except as 
regards principally authorizations held 
lover from previous legislation, makes 
|nu attempt to specify individual proj- 
lects. The act approved Feb. 24,-1928, 
| amending the above, increases the total 
| authorization and modifies the provisions 
|coverirg distribu.ion and rate of ex- 
penditure, but does not alter the method 
|of selection.” 


Expenditures Authorized 
_By Federal Legislation 


Gross expenditures authorized by Fed- 
eral legislation are as follows: 
Authorized by Act of May 25, 

1926: 


District of Columbia, sec. 5 $50,000,900 
Country at large 100,000,000 
Completion prior authoriza- 
tion, sec. 3 15,000,000 
$165,000,000 
Carried on books from prior 
legislation, approximately 
Act. also makes available 
proceeds of sales of old 
government properties es- 
timated at approximately 


9,000,000 


48,000,000 
$222,000,000 


Authoized by Act of Jan. 13, 
1928: 
District of Columbia, 
quisition of land 
Authorized by Act of Feb. 24, 
1928: 
Country at large, additional 
authorization 


ac- 
25,000,000 


100,000,000 


total authorized 


Approximate . 
building pro- 


expenditures, 

gram $347,000,000 | 

“Of this amount, to date $189,226,-| 
010.80 has been allocated and authorized 
for specific proje.:s for the country at 
large, and $47,968,741 for the District | 
of Columbia projects, or a total of $237,- 
194,751.80.” As regards the preliminary | 
steps involved in a building program for 
the country at large, “the length of time | 
required to carry a project to comple-| 
tion is in uenced by so many factors} 
that no very definite schedule of prog-, 
ress is possible. 


Variations in 
Time Requirements 


“If the acquisition of a site is involved, | 
this transaction may involve a period of 
a few months to one of a year or more} 
dependent upon the submissicn of rea- 
sonable proposals or the necessity for) 
condemnation. In the latter case with| 
a large city involved where a large site | 
comprising several parcels may be re-| 
quired the delay may considerably ex- | 
ceed a year. With a site acquired, the 
procedure of obtaining survey and soil 
data, together with any necessary sup-! 
plementary space data, the preparation 
and approval of preliminary sketches, 
etc., may require about two months. 

“For the preparation of working draw- 
ings the size of a project and the num- 
ber of men available for it, together 
with possible preliminary changes in 
scheme for one consideration or another, 
all introduce vartable factors, making 
the probable consumption of time from | 
commencement to the point at which| 
they are turned over for specifications 
from three to eight months. | 

“The specification, which is usually | 
the 1 ork of one man, will occupy for) 
writing, duplication, and checking from | 
four to six weeks. 

“The period on the market for bids 
runs generally from four to six weeks 
;and after opening if no complications 
‘have arisen two weeks is generally re- 
| quired in the awarding of a contract. 


General Estimate on 
Time Element 


“The time allowed for completion of 
a contr ct is predicated principally upon 
the size and estimated cost of the proj-| 
ect and the geographical position with 
reference to markets of supply, both 
|material and labor; in connection with) 
;}small jobs of relatively short duration, | 
the question as to whether or not the) 
Winter season will probably find the job) 
open or under roof must be considered.” 
The thumb rule which is first applied is 
about as follows, subject to modification 
by the other factors mentioned: 
For jobs up to— 
$100,000 
250,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
For jobs over— 
$5,000,000 
This 


| 


14 
16 
18 
20 
24 


30 


months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


not 
not 
not 
not 
not 
not 


over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 


not 36 


statement 


over 


by 


months 
the Supervising 


and time involved in a Federal building 
program, represe ; a view of normal 
operations. I the early months of 1930 
when there has been the desire to ac- 
celerate Federal construction operations, 
it has been found possible to modify 
many steps in this procedure and to 
| hasten the time required for them. The 
| speeding-up of condemnation proceedings 


and the employment of a larger staff of | 


architects are a sample of the measur 
| recently employed to fer~ilitate the car- 
ipa 

_ "Memorandum of the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Division of Building and Hous- 


Architect, of the elements of procedure | 


rying out of the projected programs of 
public construction. 

8. United States Engineer Corps.— 
The work of this Department in the past 
10 years has been concerned with river 
and harbor improvement, lock and dam 
construction, construction of the Wilson 
Dam, flood control, operation and care} 
of canals, and the maintenance of river 
and harbor improvements. In the con- 
duct of its operations the Department 
estimates that “a period of two weeks 
to a month for hired labor work and 
three to four months for werk done by 
|contract is required prior to commence- 
ment of construction after appropria- 
tions therefor have been made.” 

No serious delays are contemplated in 
the future for the acquisition of sites, 
where the sites are to be acquired by 
the United States Government. It is 
estimated, also, by the Engineer Corps 
that the “detailed plans and specifica- 
tions for any specific major item of the 
projected work for the next five years 
could be prepared within a period of 
from two to three months.” 
| 


Time Required to 


‘Make Funds Available 


4. Quartermaster Corps.—The office of | 
the Quartermaster General states that 
“under the present budget procedure it 
requires apsroximately two and one-half 
years from the time a project is initiated 
in the field until the funds are made 
available for expenditure. This usually 
is the minimum interval. * * * 

“It is not always feasible to make de-| 
tailed plans in advance of the appro-' 
priation; therefore, after the funds do, 
become available it usually requires’ 
from 3 to 12 months to prepare suit- 
able plans and to advertise for bids. 


| Ordinarily the average contract time for 


completing construction work is approxi- 
mately 12 months. * * * 

“As the beginning of the fiscal year 
comes in the height of the building sea- 
son, it does have a tendency to retard 
construction work in the northern States 


|as usually by the time plans and speci-| 


fications are ready and advertising is 
called for, Winter has already set 
in ‘and work must be postponed until 
Goring. * * ** 
Future Estimates Are 
But Rough Indication / 

The estimated future expenditures of 


| the Federal Government are by no means 


an index of what will be spent during 
the next years. The estimate for 1930 
alone is considerably below actual ex- 
penditures for new construction in 1929. 
At the most the figures are a rough 
indication of the probable cost of cer- 
tain known projects of permanent im- 
provement that are likely to be under 
way during the years specified. 

The classification of these estimated 
future expenditures by controlling De- 
partments of the Government throws 
some light on their inadequacy and un- 
certainty. They do not, first, include 
estimates of projected expenditures on 
roads, although here legislation has been 
enacted increasing the Federal appro- 
priations appreciably. The estimate of 
the Corps of Engineers is for the prob- 
able average expenditure during one 
year only made “on the assumption that 
work and appropriations will be con- 
tinued normally as at present. * * *” 
In the estimate of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation there are included proposed ex- 
penditures “under the Boulder Canyon 


Project Act, which authorizes an expen-; 


diture of $165,000,000. The time of 
commencement of construction is de- 
pendent upon complying with certain 
provisions of the act.” 

The Navy Dé@partment states 
“new construction, amounting to about 
$270,000,000 was authorized by Congress 
in 1928, and the last appropriation bill 


tearries $28,550,000 for new construction 


during the fiscal year 1930. It is not 


| possible to predict what amounts will be 


available for this purpose during the 
next five or six years until appropria- 
tions are made by Congress, although 
it is estimated that repairs to ships will 
continue to require the annual expendi- 
ture of approximately $10,000,000.” The 
Navy Department, likewise, estimates 
that construction work on shore will in 
the next five years average ‘v,500,000 
@ year. 

No record is available of the number 
of persons employed on Federal public 
works; nor is it possible to estimate the 
proportion of such work farmed out to 
contractors and the proportion done by 
hired labor. The Corps of Engineers of 
|the War Department has a record of 
|the number of employes engaged in civil | 
| work which shows that the number so 
}employed varied from 11,500 to more 
| than 31,000. 


Acceleration Is 


Problem of Control 


Some light has already been thrown 
on the problem of controlling Federal 
expenditures for permanent improve- 
| ments by the description of the prevail- | 
ing procedure of planning projects and| 
carrying them through to completion. In| 
the case of these types of Federal ex-| 
penditure, most programs appear to be| 
considerably in arrears, The problem 
of control here, as in the case of the! 


acceleration. | 

The Supervising Architect of the! 
Treasury Department believes that “in| 
| dealing * * * with Federal building con- 


that! 


Less Attention 


Given to Writing | 


In Schools Today, 


Introduction of Typewriter 
Cited Among Reasons for 
Declining Emphasis on’ 


Penmanship | 


[ 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


of handwriting in business, i 
ness men want, it was pointed out, is| 


|\ gibility,, accuracy, speed and neatness. | 


The typewriter occupies such a Tae. | 
lutionary place in present day civiliza- 
tion that the emphasis upon good script 
has beer? lessened considerably. Prac- 
tically all communications of any con- 
sequence are by typewriter. Even type- | 
written social correspondence is admitted | 
to be within the prescriptions of good 
form. | 
Elaborate attention was given 50 years 
ago and even toward the end of the 
nineteenth century to special styles of | 
writing, like the Spencerian. The Spen- 
cerian style has now almost disappeared. 
The reason for this is explained partially 
by the fact that this form of writing is 
hard to manipulate. Also the slant is| 
difficult to read. | 
The hurry of the present age has com- | 
pelled educators to abandon forms of | 
writing difficult to learn and hard to 
read. Errors. in the Spencerian style | 
are readily conspicuous and this fact may | 
account also for the gradual disappear- | 
ance of it among the people generally. _| 
Penmanship is still important, although | 
pushed somewhat aside by a score of + 
other courses more imperative. * 
writing teachers are retained in the | 
schools and attention is given to this} 
branch of education. School systems 
have adopted various forms of penman- 
ship for the instruction of the pupils. 
Certificates are awarded for.the best ex- 
amples of perfect imitation, and teachers 
are themselves given tests of penman- 


Special | 


i ship in some school systems, 


In @ study on how schools use their} 
time, Dr. Carleton Mann, of Columbia | 
University Teachers College, calls atten- 
tion to the percentage decline per week 
in emphasis upon the “Three R’s” since 
1866, but he also points out the children 
now go to school for a longer period of 
time and their training is superior to 
that during the past generation. 

Letter Addresses More Legible 

The Post Office Department is finding | 
continually each year that fewer pieces 
of mail matter come to the dead letter 
office because of illegible writing, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Nov. 13 
by the acting superintendent of the dead 
jetter office in Washington, D. C., Bur- 
ton G. Cowles. The dead letter office 
in the city post office in Washington, 
handles all dead letter mail for the States 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, | 
Delaware and all of the southeastern 
States, he said. 

Mr. Cowles attibutes the decrease in 
the number of illegibly addressed pieces 
of mail received at his office to the prac- 
tice of schools of teaching the “librarian” | 
style of writing instead of the old Spen- 
cerian type. | 
| The librarian style, he says, is not 
|“cluttered” up with numerous curves, 
as was the Spencerian, and that, al- 
though the former is not as pretty, it is 
more easily read, whereas the curves of 
the Spencerian style often made its read- | 
ing confusing. 

It is not the foreign element that ‘is 
responsible for the illegibly written | 
pieces of mail as much as it is natives 
of this country, Mr. Cowles said. -When 
|the foreigner comes to this country, he 
explained, one of his first steps is en- 
| trance into a night school, and it is found 
}a greater number of illegibly written 
| letters come from the South, where the 
| foreign element is not as pronounced, 
ithan from the North where the foreign 
element is much greater in proportion. 

The growing use of typewriters for 
the writing of personal letters has had | 
a beneficial effect in reducing the num- 
ber of illegibly written letters, Mr. 
Cowles said. \ 





‘Loss From Common Cold 
| Estimated in Cost Equivalent | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

But, could the sum total of suffering, in- 
|convenience, the sequelae, and the eco- | 
jnomic loss resulting from common colds 
be placed before you, you would be ap-} 
| palled at the dreadful reckoning. 
| Few people are immune to colds. It| 
is the commonest and most widespread | 
of the communicable diseases. Despite | 
the great advance in medical knowledge, 
| there has been no general agreement as 
| to the nature of the infectious agent. A| 
| group of research workers at Johns Hop-| 
| kins University have been engaged in a| 
| five-year study of this universal malady, | 
summing up the findings as follows: | 

“The common cold is infectious; the 
agency of transmission is one of the| 
group of filterable viruses so small that 
| they can not be seen by the most power- | 


ful microscope; the infecting agent, | 


virus, is present in the nose of ‘every 
person suffering from the cold; the com- 
mon cold comes from contact with a per- | 
son infected with this specific germ and | 
not from chemical changes in the body.” | 

I firmly believe that “an ounce of pre-| 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” The 
danger of the common cold is too lightly | 
estimated by the public at large; hence 
the necessity for emphasizing preventive 
measures. | 
enn 
land, preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, waiting for bids, “must precede | 
actual construction * * * it would seem 
to be only in very exceptional cases 
that a project could be got under way 
in any given locality in time tc offer 
relief to an acute industrial situa- 
tion. * * *” He believes also that the 
preparation of building plans far in ad- 
vance of construction “would result more | 
often than not in their having to be ex-| 
tensively revised t@ meet changed re- 
quirements before they are finally'| 
issued.” | 

The Corps of Engineers believes that | 
existing /and proposed projects cannot be 
economitally delayed, but that the! 
“amount of work normally projected 
could be increased 30 per cent without 
undue disorganization or increased cost.” | 

The experience of the Federal Gov- 





einment in the past six months, how- | 
ever, furnishes convincing evidence that | 
the prevailing system of appropriations 
and expenditures is sufficiently elastic to 
permit occasional acceleration in con- 
struction operations when haste and ex- 


€S/lecal governments, appears to be one of! pansion are desired by the Government, | 


The removal of various barriers to quick | 
action and the increased appropriations | 
for roads and other projects will without | 
doubt raise the total Federal expendi- 


ing, Bureau of Standards, United States | struction” where many steps, such as|tures for construction in 1930 consid- | 


Department of Commerce. 


investigation, acquisition of title to the | erably above the amounts spent in 1929. | 


|tual conflict with an enemy. 


What busi-! © 


AvuTHORIzeED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Department of War. 


4 : 7 

Above is shown the obverse (left) and the reverse (right) of the 
model which shows the design selected by the United States Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and approved by the Secretary of War for 


the Soldier’s Medal, aw 


ds of which are made by the President 


to persons who distingulSh themselves by heroism while in the 
Army service and:not engaged in actual conflict with an enemy. 


Medal Ap proved by 


Secretary of War 


For Heroism of Soldier in Peace Times 


Oak Leaf Clusters Will Be Authorized for Additional Deeds 


Justifying Award 


A new medal to be presented to 
soldiers for acts of heroism in times 


| of peace has been approved by the Secre- | 


tary of War, the War Department an- 
nounced Nov. 13. It will be octagonal 
and of bronze, with the inscription: 
“Soldier’s Medal—For Valor,” on one 
side, and with the illustration of an 
eagle standing between two groups of 
stars on the other side. 
metn follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the model for the Soldier’s Medal. 
prescribed in the act which authorized 


it, this medal will be presented by the 


President, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, but not in 
the name of Congress, to any person 
who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the “United States, includ- 


ing the National Guard and the Organ-| 


ized Reserves, shall distinguish himself, 
or herself, by heroism not involving ac- 
Only one 
soldier’s medal will be issued to any one 
person, but for each succeeding deed or 
act sufficient to justify the award of the 
Soldier’s Medal, an oak leaf cluster will 


| be authorized for attaching to the sus- 
| pension ribbon. 


Several medalists submitted designs 
for this medal, the one finally selected 
by the Commission of Fine Arts and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War having 


The anounce- | 


| been submitted by Mr. Gaetana Cecere, 
| 412 West Thirty-third Street, New York. 
| The approved medal will be octagonal 

and of bronze. The obverse illustrates 

an eagle displayed standing on a fasces 
| between two groups of stars. The re- 
| verse has a shield between two sprays 
| of leaves, with the inscription “Soldier’s 
Medal—For Valor.” The medal will be 
suspended from a ribbon of blue, with 
| 13 alternate white and red stripes. 


Thirty-two soldier’s medals have heen 


As! awarded up to the present time, of which | 


| the following are cited as examples: 


| To a private, who with utter disre- 
| gard for his own safety, entered a build- 
jing, seized and disarmed an_ enlisted 
man, who, with suicidal intent, was 
firing his rifle indiscriminately in all 
| directions, endangering life in camp. 
To a sergeant for heroism in entering 
a burning building at the risk of his 
life and rescuing a woman who was in 
an unconscious condition on the second 
floor of her home, carrying her down a 
burning stairway to safety. 
| The Secretary of War has decided that 
the Soldier’s Medal will rank fourth in 
|order of precedence. 
|; The manufacture of these medals, 
, which will be under the direction of 
the Quartermaster Corps, will be begun 
' shortly. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Various Publications Cover 
Trade Commission Inquiries 


Reports on Studies, Illustrated by Charts, Contain 
Wealth of Data on Many Industries 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. 


By S. D. 


Mayers 


. In Charge of Editorial Service, Federal Trade Commission 


RINCIPALLY in its annual report 

does the Federal Trade Commission 

have a regularly printed publica- 
tion. There is a monthly statement of 
work issued in mimeographed form and 
during the investigations of power and 
gas utilities and of cottonseed prices 
there are periodical statements of 
progress. 

Most of the Commission’s publica- 
tions cover special subjects and are 
given out when the occasion demands. 
The larger part of these printings are 
the reports of investigations carried on 
under authority of Senate and House 
resolutions or resolutions of the Com- 
mission. Sometimes there is a report 
of an inquiry directed by the President 
or the Attorney General. 

The most recent such publication is 
that on “Newsprint Paper Industry, 
called for by Senate resolution and cov- 
ering the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission relative to the question 
of whether practices of the manufac- 
turers and distributors of newsprint 
paper tend to create a monopoly in 
supplying newsprint to publishers of 
small newspapers and whether such 
practices constitute a violation of the 
anti-trust laws. This publication is now 
available for distribution from the 
Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

oo 


* 
AS IS the usage in issuing all such 
+* booklets, the newsprint report was 
first made public mimeographed 
summary form. The essential facts 


in 
were thus released to the public with 


* 


| the understanding that the full sub- 


stance was to follow in printed form as 
soon as practicable. 


Such studies are illustrated by ap- 
propriate charts and tables, and carry 
a wealth of scientific and historical in- 
formation regarding the phases of in- 
dustry under consideration. 

At present the Commission is en- 
gaged in an extensive survey of the 
chain store situation throughout the 
country. Comparisons of chain store 
and independént prices have been con- 
ducted in four cities. Nq findings have 
been made public, but at a future time 
a comprehensive report on this inquiry 
may be expected. 


™ * > 


IKEWISE, it will probably not be 

more than a few months until the 
Commission publishes the second vol- 
ume of its study of resale price main- 
tenance. The first book came from the 
press in January, 1929, with an exposi- 
tion of the legal status of price mainte- 
nance and the general experience and 
opinions of interested business classes 
and of consumers. The second report 
will go into quantitative or statistical 
measures of actual business experience 
in handling trade-marked products, as 
well as the relationship of price main- 


tenance to different types of products 
and methods of distribution. 

Among publications of the last few 
years for which there has been large 
demand, are: “Radio Industry, 1923”; 
“Cooperation in Foreign Countries, 
1925”; “Fertilizer Industry, 1923”; 
“Grain Reports, 1920-26”; “National 
Wealth and Income, 1926”; “Control 
of Power Companies, 1927”; “Trade 
Practice Conferences, 1929”; and the 
numerous other printed intérim re- 
ports from 1928 to the present day 
containing the transcripts and exhibits 
produced in the public hearings of the 
Commission’s investigations of power 
and gas utilities, and of the cottonseed 
price situation in the South. 

* ” * 


HE decisions of the Commission as 
published contain a mass of varied 
information regarding business and in- 
dustry. These volumes carry all perti- 
nent documents, such as complaints, 
findings, orders and the court decisions 
in Federal Trade Commission cases. 
They tell the story of unfair competi- 
tion and the efforts put forth to correct 
and eliminate it in the 15 years of the 
Commission’s existence. 


The decisions appear in bound vol- 
umes averaging about 700 pages and 
they can be classed as regular publica- 
tions in point of quantity of material 
to be covered in a given volume, al- 
though not in point of time as they are 
not issued at regular intervals. 


A characteristic publication is the 
annual report to Congress. This the 
Commission endeavors to make at once 
informative and readable so it can be 
used as a reference work on Commis- 
sion activities. It is not the purpose 
to be voluminous and detailed or to go 
into the merits or the findings in all 
cases or investigations, but the book 
“can at least furnish a general idea and 
indicate where and how any fuller or 
more information is to be obtained. 

a * * 


WIPE discretion in issuing publica- 

tions is given the Commission by 
law. The statute says the Commission 
shall have power— 

“To make public from time to time 
such portions of the information 
obtained by it hereunder, except 
trade secrets and namés of custom- 
ers, as it*shall deem expedient in 
the public interest; and to make 
annual and special reports to Con- 
gress and to submit therewith rec- 
ommendations for additional legis- 
lation; and to provide for the pub- 
lication of its reports and decisions 
in such form and manner as may be 
best adapted for public information 
and use.” 

Any information available for public 
distribution regarding its publications 
or its work generally will be furnished 
to those who address the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., for 
this purpose, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 15, Ansel Wold, Clerk, Joint Committee 


on Printing, will describe the organization and functions of the Committee. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Approved Design for Soldier’s Medal Advance of Negré 


Is Phenomenal, 


Mr. Wilbur Says 


Continued Adjustment of 
Race to New Conditions 
Said to Be Indicated by 


Progress to Date 


No more amazing picture is presented 
in the history of education than the ad- 
vance of the American citizen of the 
Negro race, the Secretary of the Interior, 
| Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated in an address 
| Nov. 12. The advance of the Negro with 
| civilization has been phenomenal, the 
| Secretary said. 
| The Negro has not only shown capacity 

but elasticity to a degree that indicates 
he will continue to make adjustments to 
/new conditions, Mr. Wilbur continued. 

Secretary Wilbur’s address, which was 
‘broadcast over a network of the Na- 
| tional Broadcasting Company in connec. 
tion with the Negro program of Ameri- 
can Education Week, follows in full xt: 

From time to time the question is 
}asked: “Is education really worth while? 
| Were not men and women happier before 
they had so much opportunity to learn 
new things?” Whatever the answer may 
| be, our form of Government is such that 
|; we must constantly make larger and 
| more varied demands on our citizens with 
each passing year. 

Civilization is increasing in its com- 
| plications with the applications of dis- 
/ covery and science to industry, agricul- 
|ture, public health, entertainment and 
| life in general. Because of our rule that 
the majority shall rule, the ultimate “ig 

dg 


cess of our country rests upon the | 
veloped intelligence, purposeful activity 
and unity of ideals of all of those who 
make up our population. 

Education For Democracy 


Where in other forms of Government, 
| policies are formulated by a few, the 
| situation may be different. We, though, 
are irrevocably committed to the educa- 
tion of the mass of our citizens, and 
through them the aims, policies and pro- 
grams of the country must be worked 
out. These policies are developed by the 
organization of parties, the friendly 
clash of ideas and by periodic elections, 
Consequently, our Government as a de- 
'mocracy is sensitive to all of the wishes, 
feelings and attitudes of the members of 
| the society which it serves. 
| It is vital in our republic for our 
| safety that the various elements com- 
posing our population shall have com. 
/mon purposes and aims and that they 
shall be united on the broad political 
principle of “government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” Just 
as we have united our continent by bands 
| of steel and telephone and telegraph 
wires, and improved waterways, so must 
we have forces operating throughout our 
whole people which will diffuse common 
knowledge of universal significance and 
bring this knowledge into service in the 
solution of actual problems, 

Free Schools For All 

It was with this in mind that our 
forefathers conceived the need of a free 
and universal system of education. This 
system has as its aim to give every in- 
| dividual an equal chance to secure that 
| measure of training which his capacities 
| permit, and for which he is willing to 
work. In broad outline, this policy is 
| to cover all—the poor, neglected, and 
the under-privileged, as well as those 
who have economic advantage and nor- 
mal bodies. 
_ While in 1860 most Negroes were liv- 
Ing in a civilization which was primarily 
| agricultural, and for the most part upon 


| land owned by others, we now have tens 
|} of thousands of homes and farms owned 
| by Negroes, and about one-third of them 
| are living in our cities instead of in the 
|rural districts. In fact, the migration 
of the Negro to the industrial centers 
| has been one of the striking migrations 
| of peoples on this continent. During 
the last 50 years there has been con- 
| stant adjustment of the Negro to the 
| new industrial age with its demands that 
| men shall be sorted in accordance with 
their abilities to do different things. 
Negro Leaders 

| Education gives elasticity to the in- 
| dividual in meeting changes. The Negro 
|has shown not only capacity but elas- 
| ticity to a decree that indicates that 
| he will continue to make adjustments to 
|new conditions. The Negro is now mak- 
| ing good in all walks of life. Some have 
| attained distinction in law, medicine, 
dentistry and education. Others have 
|shown good capacity in administration. 
| These leaders in these fields have not 
only great opportunities but great re- 
sponsibilities, for it is important that 
others should follow them. 

Along with the development of these 
outstanding leaders there has been the 
general rise in the condition of the 
masses of the race. Out of these masses 
must come more leaders. A steady im- 
provement will depend upon the increase 
of educational opportunity and an_ in- 
crease in the share that the Negro will 
have in the economic life of our coun- 
try. Our educational aims are no longer 
_ based upon authority, or caste, or tra- 
dition, but rather upon the needs of the 
individual and society and the innate ca- 
pacities of those to be trained. 

Scientific Methods 

Scientific investigation has given us 
many new methods and instead of fol- 
lowing the blind path of the past, we 
can now choose our procedures by facts 
derived from research. More and more 
men and women are devoting themselves 
to the scientific investigation of the 
Negro boy and the Negro girl. This will 
permit an improvement of the educa- 
tional work in all of the different grades 
and in the higher levels of education, 

The United States Office of Education 
of the Department of the Interior is in- 
terested in the study of all that is going 
on in Negro education throughout the 
Nation, It is endeavoring to assist in 
the guidance of the workers in this im- 
portant field. The right methods if 
thoroughly established and given the 
widest possible use will give us the 
greatest results in the shortest space of 
time. At present in the Office of Educa- 
tion the section on the education of 
Negroes ‘consists of one specialist, a 
man, one assistant specialist, a woman, 
and one stenographer-clerk, a woman. 

They ere being assisted and guided by 
a committee of some 20 men and women 
educators of both -races who have had 
successful experience in educating Negro 
students, both children and adults, 
hope that their work will stimulate in- 
terest in bringing an educational oppor- 
tunity to every Negro, young and old. 
,Our Government and our economic sys- 
tem both depend upon an informed and 
contributing citizenship. Education will 
permit the Negro not only to obtain a 
secure economic position, but also to do 
|his full share as an American citizen, 
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ITHIN a century, man has seen three succes- 

sive and dramatic strides towards today’s 
incredibly swift means of communication. Only a 
little more than eighty years ago, Professor Samuel 
F. B. Motse flashed the message, “What hath God 
wrought,” over a wire stretched from Washington 
to Baltimore. Thirty-two years later, Alexander 
Graham Bell, from the third floor of his Boston 
home, said to his assistant in the basement, “Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you.” It was the first 
time a voice was ever carried over a wire. Another 
quarter of a century, and a message from President 
Roosevelt to King Edward VII was telegraphed 
across the ocean by wireless. 


A Vast System of “Wireways” 


The public, a century ago, was slow to make use 
of Professor Mortse’s epochal discovery. Gradually, 
however, the eastern cities of the country were 
linked together witha net work of wires. Thencame 
the gold rush to California. The Pony Express be- 
tween St. Joseph, Missouri, and the Pacific Coast 
ptoved intolerably slow to a people eager for ac- 
counts of new developments. Soon there followed 
a telegraph line spanning the two thousand miles 
of plain and mountain. 


1857 saw plans under way to lay a telegraph 
cable across the Atlantic and thus establish com- 
munication with Europe. Repeated failures so 
delayed the work that ten years elapsed before a 
complete cable was finally laid. 


Today, there ate two million miles of telegraph 


wire in this country, exclusive of railroad owned- 


lines. There are over a hundred thousand miles of 
ocean cable operated by, domestic companies. Last 
year, it is estimated about 241 million ‘telegraph 
messages were dispatched in the United States. 


The majority of messages now go Over automatic 
circuits, the communications being printed auto- 
matically as they ate received. Adegree of speed and 
accuracy is obtained that cannot be approached by 
the old fashioned Morse method. Eight messages 


GROWTH AND OISTRIBUTION 
OF THE TFELEPHONE 


57% OF WORLD'S 
TELEPHONES IN U.S. 


32% OF WORLD'S 
TELEPHONES 
CONNECTED WITH U.S. 


11% OF WORLD'S 
TELEPHONES NOT 
CONNECTED WITH U.S. 


TOLL AND 
LONG DISTANCE 
MESSAGES 


1910 
280,000,000 

1929 
1,150,000,000 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES IN U.S.A. 


1929 
of 20,100,000 


TELEPHONES PER 100 POPULATION 
AVERAGE FOR WORLD 1.8 
FOR U.S. 16.3 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO; 201 South La Salle Street 
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COMMUNICATIONS—U. S. 1929 


Telephone Investment, estimated 
Telephone Employees........+ ee 
“Telephone Conversations..... 


$4,227,000,000 
430,000 
27,700,000,000 


Telegraph Investment, estimated $412,000,000 


can now be sent simultaneously on a single circuit, 
four going in each direction. 


Carrying the Voice Around the World 


The telephone stands unchallenged as the giant 
of the triple means of electrical communication. 
Within the lifetime of millions of American 
people now living, the telephone has grown to a 
world-widenetworkof nearly 3 5 million telephones, 
of which more than 20 million are in the United 
States. Last year, there were almost 28 billion tele- 
phone conversations in this country. 


From the privacy of home or office, the citizen of 
this country can now be connected directly with 
more than 11 million other telephones in other 
patts of the world, besides the other 20 million in 
his own country. The overseas messages are handled 
ptincipally over a route which includes about 3000 
miles of radio circuit between New York and 
London, by means of which communication may 
be had with all parts of Europe and with Australia. 
In 192.9, the opening of several short wave chan- 
nels enlarged these facilities. Similar service to 
South America is now available. Tourists in mid- 
ocean can now talk with friends back home by 
means of a ship-to-shore telephone service. 


During the past five years, the time required to 
complete a long distance connection has been cut 
from an average of seven and one-half minutes to 


_less than two and one-half minutes. Error in local 


calls has been reduced to less than two pet cent. In 
1929, more than 7o per cent of the long distance 
calls were completed while the subscriber remained 
at the telephone. 


Invisible Highways of Sound 
Of all the modern industrial developments, per- 
haps none is more phenomenal than the radio in- 
dustry. About thirty-five years ago, Marconi began 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 


Telegraph Employees...... ee eeseceeeccccccens 90,000 
Number of Messages 241,000,000 
Radio Investment, Estimated $3,265,000,000 
Radio Employees, in 3 250,000 


to i ya with his coils, coherer and antenna. 
Soon he began to send messages through the ether, 
first from ship to ship, then across the English 
Channel, then across the ocean. 


In 1909, the “wireless” aided in saving hundreds 
of lives when the Republic collided with the 
Florida off Nantucket. It soon became compulsory 
on ocean-going vessels. 


Then, after the invention of the vacuum tube, 
began the application of telephony to radio. In 1915, 
speech was transmitted from Arlington, Virginia, 
to Paris. The first broadcasting station was erected 
in this country at Pittsburgh in 1920. 


Today, there are over 600 broadcasting stations 
and in 192. 9there were over 12 million radio receivin g 


GROWTH OF THE TELEGRAPH 


MESSAGES 
HANDLED 


Ri 
1920 GQ) 1929 al 
Cooet iH 1927 @ 


29,000,000 10,000 


241,000,000 


sets in this country. Technical advances have come 
with startling rapidity. In a decade, crystal sets have 
changed to battery sets and again to a preponderance 
of sets operated by electricity wired into the home. 


The Town Crier Up-to-Date 


The rise of the sponsored radio program and the 
nation-wide networks of stations connected by land 
wire has in effect provided anew medium for the 


the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Siveet ......... AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NUMBER OF RECEIVING SETS 


TODA 
Pace. 
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Twenty-third of aseriesof advertisements 
dealing informatively — 
with principal industries of the country. 
Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished 
on request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Financing the 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 


LTHOUGH the total annual net earnings of the 
great communications system of the United 
States have steadily increased for many years, the 
demand for extensions and further refinements of 
service has far exceeded any possibility of financin 
them from current earnings. Consequently, the lead- 
ing companies—particularly those in the telephone 
ficld—have gone to the public for additional capital 
with considerable regularity. Working capital re- 
quirements in this field aresmall, for thereis, strictly 
speaking, no manufactured product and hence little 
occasion for investing in large amounts of raw 
materials. In case of fixed capital, however, the 
Situation resembles that in other divisions of the 
public utility field. The amount réquired is large, 
and the turnover is slow. The enormous growth of 
the American communications system is indicated 
by the fact that in 1902 the telephone industry in 
this country had a total fixed investment of about 
$400,000,000, whereas in 1929 the plant and equip- 
ment investment of the industry was reported as 
Over $4,000,000,000. The bonds of the leading 
telephone and telegraph companies, of which there 
are over $1,000,000,000 par value outstanding, have 
long enjoyed high investment regard, and have 
been distinguished by their stability. Radio, as 
relatively a newcomer, is naturally less conspicu- 
ously —— in the financial marts than some 
of the older forms of communication. Much of the 
— required for its development has been pro- 
vided through affiliated interests, though a con- 
siderable volume of public financing in the form 
of stocks has sbeeanel in recent years. 


dissemination of advertising with entertainment and 
information. It is estimated that this year will see 
about 20 million dollars worth of radio advertising 
broadcast by nation-wide broadcasting systems. 


The peak to which radio service has been raised” 
was temarkably demonstrated early this year when | 
the speech by King George of England opening: 
the Naval Disarmament Conference was benedeal 
to the entire United States. 


Radio is also rendering an invaluable service to 


transportation. It has created an era of safety at sea, | 
nevet before experienced. In aeronautics, it is be-.. 
comin 8 increasingly useful. Regular weather reports, * 
as well as other messages, may be broadcast to the 
pilot. — directive tadio beacons, the pilot 
may be guided accurately to his destination through * 
darkness and fog. High-powered transmitters are 
gteatly reducing atmospheric interference as a ser- 
ious problem. / 


Television, an offshoot of tadio, whereby sight as: 
well as sound is transmitted through the ether, has “ 
been successfully demonstrated in the laboratory. 
Its commercial development is of course incomplete, 
but it is a definite future probability. 


GROWTH OF THE RADIO 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
BROADCAST OVER NATION-WIDE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEMS 


1929 


U 


12,000,000 $3,760,000 $18,729,571 


COMMERCIAL SHIPS EQUIPPED WITH WIRELESS 
1912-485 


1929-2513 


This great trio of electrical communication—tel- ” 
ephone, telegraph, and radio—are in fact closely 
associated in their growth, in their many channelsof 
usefulness, and in their possibilities for futuredevel- — 
opment. Experimentation goes on unabated. Public « 
acceptance is firmly established. The nation expect 
antly looks upon the present status of communica- 
tions as but the beginning of a second centuty of - 
progtess, perhaps no less noteworthy than the first. | 
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rane Refused | 
Based on Fradulent Application Coat Buyer From 


on Contract 


lecovery Denied Though Misrepresentations 


Were Made When Applying for Differ- 
ent Policy Than That Issued 


State of New Jersey: Trenton. 


ARCHIE J. LOCKER 


v. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 

No. 36, May Term, 1930. ; 

On appeal from the Passaic County Cir- 
cuit Court. 

PavuL RITTENBERG for appellant; Mc- 
CARTER & ENGLISH (CONOVER ENGLISH, 
of counsel) for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1930 
TRENCHARD, J.—The trial judge di- 
rected a verdict for the defendant below 
and the plaintiff appeals from the con- 
sequent judgment. 


The suit was on a policy of life in-| 


surance and the defense was fraudulent 
misrepresentation. The statement made 
by the insured to the medical examiner 
in her application was dated May 19, 
1927. The policy was dated May 25, 
1927. The insured died Aug. 22, 1927, 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


a. Allegedly 
alsely Answered 


The fourth defense was that she was 
asked and had answered as follows: 

“5. Have you ever been an inmate of, 
or have you ever received treatment at 
an asylum, hospital, sanatorium or cure? 
if yes, give date, duration, name of ail- 
mnt and name of institution—No.” _ 

The undisputed proofs were that in- 
sured had, prior to the date of making 
such statement in the application, been 
an inmate of and had received treatment 
at a hospital or sanatorium, namely, the 
New Jersey State Sanatorium for Tu- 
berculosis at Glen Gardner, N. J. 

The sixth defense was that she had 
answered falsely that she had never suf- 
fered from disease of the lungs. 

The eighth defense was that she was 
asked and had answered as follows: — 

“(g) Have you consulted a physician 
for any ailment or disease not included 
in your above answer ?—No.” 

The undisputed proofs were that in- 
sured had, prior to the date of making 
such statement in her application, 
consulted physicians for an- ailment 
or disease not included in her above 
answer, namely, for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

The ninth defense was that she was 
asked and had answered as follows: 

“13. What physician or physicians, if 
any, not named above, have you con- 
sulted or been treated by within the last 
five years and for what illness or ail- 
ment? If none, so state.—None.” 

The undisputed proofs were that in- 
sured had, within five years prior to the 
date of the statement, consulted and 
been treated by physicians for an illness 
or ailment, namely, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and failed to name in her state- 
ment such physicians, who were Drs. 
Becker, Hagen, Gutowski and Gramsch. 


Provision in Policy 
Relative to Fraud 


In her application the insured had 
given herself a clean bill of health. As 
a matter of fact, it «ppeared conclu- 
sively that she had been continuously suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, beginning with 
April of 1925; had been treated for it 
by Dr. Becker, of Paterson; had been 
advised by Dr. Hagen, of the Tubercu- 
losis Clinic of the Paterson Board of 
Health, to go tp Glen Gardner Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium; had gone to Glen 
Gardner where she remained from May 
6, 1925, to Sept. 23, 1925. 

She did not tell the company’s med- 
ical examiner, Dr. McCamey, any of 
these facts, although he asked her the 
appropriate questions to elicit that in- 
formation. 

The proofs show conclusively that 
these statements were untrue and known 
by her to be untrue, were made with an 
intent to deceive, and were material to 
the risk. 

We think that the trial court properly 
directed a verdict for the defendant. 

The policy provides as follows: 

“This policy is issued in consideration 
of the application therefor, cepy of 
which application is attached hereto 
and made part hereof.” * * * 

“This policy and the application there- 
for constitute the entire contract be- 
tween the parties, and all statements 
made by the insured, shall, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, be deemed representa- 
tions and not warranties, and no state- 
ment shall avoid this policy or be used 
in defense of a claim hereunder unless 
it be contained in the application therefor 
and a copy of such application is at- 
tached to this policy when issued.” 


Reference Is Made to 


Prior Cases on Subject 


The case is almost identical with that 
of Kerpchak v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 97 N. J. L. 197, 
in this court. Therein it was pointed out 
that the legal rule that where, as 
here, a policy provides, as required by 
our insurance law, that “all statements 
made by the insured shall, in the absence 
of fraud, be deemed representations and 
not warranties,” the policy will be 
avoided for a misrepresentation in the 
application, made a part thereof, if the 
misrepresentation be material and fraud- 
ulent; that is to say, if it be the state- 
ment of something as a fact, which is 
untrue, and which the insured stated, 
knowing it to be untrue, and with an in- 
tent to deceive, or which he stated posi- 
tively as true, without knowing it to be 
true, and which had a tendency to mis- 
lead; such fact in either case being ma- 
terial to the risk. 
that every fact which is untruly stated 
©. wrongfully suppressed must be re- 

arded as material if the knowledge or 
lieence of it would naturally and rea- 
sonably influence the judgment of the 
underwriter in making the contract at 
all, or in estimating the degree or char- 
acter of the risk, or in fixing the rate of 
premium. 

The application of these rules to the 
facts of the present case justify the di- 
rection of the verdict for the defendant. 
See also Prahm v. Prudential Insurance 
Co., 97 N. J. L. 206. 

We pause to remark that there is no 
question in this case of lack of intelli- 
| gence or understanding of the insured, 
@s was the situation in Guarraia v. Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 90 N. J. L. 
f ; and in Woynarowski v. Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., 3 N. J. Misc. Rep. 1066; 
' 130 Atl. 544. 

The appellant argues that the plaintiff 
is not bound by the fraudulent represent- 
' ations made by the insured as set forth in 
| the application for the policy. He says 
the application annexed to and made a 


is 


4 


We also therein held | 


| part of the policy is not the application 
upon which the policy was issued, 
cause (1) the application was for a $10,- 
/000 20-payment life policy, and a $5,- 


| 000 20-year endowment policy was is-| 
sued; and (2) the copy of the applica- 


tion annexed to and made a part of the 
policy is not a copy of the application 
on which the policy was issued. 

We think that the application annexed 
to and made a part of the policy is the 
application upon which the policy was 
issued, 


|Appellant’s Arguments 


Examined by Court 


As we have pointed out the policy 
states that “This policy is issued in con- 
sideration of the application therefor, 
copy of which application is attached 
hereto and made a part hereof,” and 
that “This policy and the application 
therefor constitute the entire contract 
between the parties.” 

Part B of the application contains the 
statement to the medical examiner with 
respect to the insured’s health, etc. It 
is quite distinct from Part A of the ap- 
plication which contains statements as 
to the amount and plan of insurance de- 
sired and facts other than those relating 
to the health of the insured. 

The policy issued to and accepted by 
the insured was identical with the re- 
quest of the insured, except that it was 
a $5,000 20-year endqwment policy, 
whilst that desired by the applicant was 
$10,000 20-payment life. 

The beneficiary named as 
was the insured’s brother, 
Locker, who is the plaintiff. 

The appellant’s argument is that be- 
cause the policy differed from the ap- 
plication in the respects stated, there 
is no relation between the application 
and the policy, and that the questions 
and answers contained in Part B of the 
application, made to the medical exam- 
iner, were not binding on the insured, 
and therefore are not binding on the 
plaintiff. 


Counter Offer Said to Have 


| Been Made by Insurer 

It may be assumed, as appellant ar- 
gues, that an application for insurance 
without more is simply a request or pro- 
posal for a policy. But here the defend- 
ant company was willing to issue her 
a policy, but for a less amount and of 
somewhat different plan than the one 
desired. 

She acquiesced in the change and the 
company did issue the policy in suit on 
her application, which she acceptec and 
paid the premiums thereon. The fact 
that the insured accepted the policy for 
a less amount and on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan, on the application orig- 
inally made, and paid the premiums 
thereon, is a complete answer to the ap- 
pellant’s contention. 

Assuming again, as appellant argues, 
that the issuance of the policy in suit 
was, in effect, the rejection of the offer 
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764916, 768717, 781871, 
807010, 833506, 840042, 
900354. (See 1033988.) 

1033988, H. L. Coburn, Reinforced con- 
crete dam, 840110, same, Dam, 900354, same, 
Bridge dam, Re. 12246, N. F. Ambursen, 
Dam, 807010, same, Waste-gate for dams, 
764916, W. L. Church, Concrete dam, 799829, 
833506, 840042, same, Dam, 799830, same, 
Water-works dam, 870866, same, Method of 
building dams, 768717, Ambursen & Church, 
Shell dam, 781871, same, Dam and method 
of closing or completing same, D. C., W. 
D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doc. E 2066, 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., v. Village 
of Portland, Mich. Dismissed by stipula- 
tion Aug. 1, 1930. 

1077856, E. R. Ray, Pneumatic feed and 
return rock drill, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. 4051-C, M. G. Ray v. Cochise 
Rock Drill Mfg. Co. Dismissed Aug. 8, 
1939. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. 
Div., Doc. 3049, The Dock & Terminal En- 
gineering Co. et al. v. Parker Bros. Co., 
Ltd. Dismissed Sept. 23, 1930. 

1092870, Spillman & Mooers, Piston for 
explosion engines or motors, 1402309, L. P. 
Mooers, Piston for internal combustion mo- 
tors, 1153902, G. E. Franquist, Piston, 
1655968, H. E. Maynard, same, 1763523, F. 
Jardine, same, 1256265, V. E. Schmiedek- 
neckt, same, Re. 16273, R. M. Howdeshell, 
Piston for engine cylinders, filed Sept. 29, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe, 3510, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. et al. v. The Sim- 
mons Mfg. Co. et al. 

1108184, T. Kerner, Garbage 
incinerator, D. C., E. D. Mich., S 
2033, Kerner Incinerator Co. v. R. T. Lee 

al. Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 

1930. Doc. 2032, Kerner Incinerator Co, 

A. Woronow et al. Dismissed Sept. 29, 
930. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. 2376-K, Claude Neon 
| Electrical Products, Inc., v. Wonderlite Co. 
j}of America. Dismissed for want of prose- 
jeution Aug. 11, 1930. 

1127733, V. Clairemon, 
| 1224710, 1369323 


799829, 
840110, 


799830, 
870866. 


or refuse 


Preserving eggs, 
same, Apparatus for treat- 
ing eggs, 1370628, same, Process of and ap- 
|paratus for preserving eggs, 1599553, same, 
Grading and candling machine, D. C., N. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2373-S, Kasser 
Egg Process Co. v. Poultry Producers of 
|Central California. Dismissed for want of 
| prosecution Aug. 11, 1930. 

1132186, E. W. Kelley, Traffic signaling 
system, appeal filed Oct. 2, 1930, C. C. A, 
2d Cir., Doe, 11118, E. W. Kelley et al. v. 
The City of Syracuse et al. 

1153902, (See 1092870.) 

1184673, C. C. Fardon, Storage tank, ap- 
peal filed Sept. 22, 1930, C. C. A., 10th Cir., 
Doc. 360, Johns Mansville Corp. v. National 
Tank Seal Co. 

1197166. (See 1428762.) 

1221030, H. D. Currier, Telephone system, 
1283400, same, Trunk circuit, 1261492, H. 
D. Currier et al., Telephone system, 1594877, 
Currier & Eaton, same, 1556761, same, 
Trunk circuit, filed Sept. 30, 1930, D. C., 
FE. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4460, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. v. Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. et al 

1224253, R. R. Wiley et al., Illuminated 
sign, filed July 10, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, 
E. Div., Doc. 9917, Flexlume Corp. v. G. W. 
Hedges et al. 

1224710. (See 1127783.) 

1256265. (See 1092870.) 

1261492, 1283400. (See 1221030.) 

1294731, H. A. Wallace, Railway signal- 
ing, filed July 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. Hk, 
E. Div., Doc, 9934, Union Switch & Signal 
Co, v. The Railroad Supply Co. 

1296588, 1296590, J. H. Bamberg, Metal 
ee 1296589, same, Castings und process 
j}of making same, 1296591, same, Piston 
casting, 1296594, A. B. Norton, Mold, 
1296595, same, Process of making cast- 
lings, 1679870, Norton & Guyot, Method of 
jand mold for making ¢astings, filed Sept. 


}29, 1930, D. C., N. D. Cat. (San Fran- 
i 





Delay Prevents 


° "Saas 
Recovering Price 
Wait of Six Months After 
Discovery of Defects Ad- 
judged Unreasonable Un- 


der Uniform Sales Act 


State of Minnesota: || 
St. Paul. 
G. C. STEWART 


v. 
B. R. MENZEL & Co. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28085. 

Appeal from Municipal Court, Minne- | 

apolis. 
, ROBERT CoOWLING for respondent; G. A. | 
| Wutx for appellant. 
| Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 10, 1930 

LorinG, C.—This was a suit to recover 
the purchase price of a fur coat bought 
from the defendant at its store in Min- 
neapolis, Mar. 5, 1928, under an alleged 
rescission of the purchase for breach of 
warranty on Nov. 5, 1928. Plaintiff al- 
leges that he and his wife purchased a 
Hudson seal coat on the date mentioned 
and that defendant “guaranteed” it to 
be “a first class garment.” 


Defendant admits that it so repre- 
sented the coat and still claims that it 
is such. Plaintiff’s wife immediately 
wore the coat for three or four weeks 
and came to the conclusion it was not 
as represented. She spent some time at 
Rochester in this State and returned to 
her home in Hancock, Mich., in May, 
1928, going by way of Minneapolis. In 
June of that year she and her husband 
went to Minneapolis and spent several 
days there. They had the coat with them 
intending apparently to take up the 
matter of rescission but neglected to 
do so. 

No notice of any claim of failure to 
comply with the warranty. or of plain- 
tiff’s desire to rescind was given de- 
fendant until Nov. 5, 1928, seven months 
after the purchase and six months after 
the alleged discovery of inferior quality. 
The coat was then stored and suit was 
brought to recover the purchase price. 


Delay Is Bar 


The complaint contains no allegation 
of fraud nor does the evidence substan- 
tiate any such claim. The defendant 
upon the trial took the position that the 
rescission was too late. We are of the 
opinion that as a matter of law the 
rescission was not within the reasonable 
time required by the Uniform Sales 
Act. Sections 8423, 8442 (3) Mason’s 
Minn. St. 1927. 

Section 8423 provides: 

But, if, after acceptance of the goods, the 
buyer fail to give notice to the seller of the 
breach of any promise or warranty within 
a reasonable time after the buyer knows, 
or ought to know of such breach, the seller 
shall not be liable therefor. 

Much shorter periods of time have 
been held to be unreasonable. Rosenfeld 
v. Swenson, 45 Minn. 190, 47 N. W. 718. 

The record does not disclose a motion 
to direct a verdict at the close of the 
testimony. Therefore we are without 
power to direct the entry of judgment 
notwithstanding the verdict. 

Reversed and new trial granted. 


Patent Suits 


| 


Patent Office of notices under 
S.. as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


cisco), Doc. 2694-K, Aluminum Co. of 
America v. United Engine & Machine Co. 

1296589, 1296590, 1296591, 1296594, 1296595. 
(See 1296588.) 

1307733. (See Re. 14667.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg. Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 
D. C. Kans. (Topeka), Doc. 1261-N, The 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. G. P. Beaston. Dis- 
missed Sept. 27, 1930. Same, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-115-M, The 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. V. Morris (Federal 
Auto Supply Co.). Decree for plaintiff 
Dec. 20, 1929. 

1307734. (See 1307 

1316477, 1358182. (See 1428762.) 

1369323, 1370628. (Se 1127733.) 

1396070, Shoup & Oliver, Paper feed de- | 
vice for autographic registers, filed Sept. 
23, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
visco), Doc. 2691-L, Autographie Register 
Co. v. Pacific Manifolding Book Co. 

1402309. (See 1092870.) 

1428762, 1316477, H. D. Currier, Telephone 
system, 1438170, same, Telephone system 
with flickering recall. 1566622, W. G. Shull, 
Telephone system, 1197166, °C. S. Winston, 
Universal cord circuit for telephone sys- 
tems, 1358182, C. Sparks, Trunk circuit, 
filed Sept. 30. 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. 
Div., Doe. 4459, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co, v. Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
et al. Same, filed Oct. 1, 1930, D. C., W. D. 
N. Y., Doe. 351, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. v. New York Telephone Co. et al. 

1438170. (See 1428762.) 

1464338, R. L. Puccinelli, Dehydrator, filed | 
Sept. 30, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doe. 2695-L, Chapman Dehydrator 
Co. v. N. Zarevich. 

1470524. (See 1505592.) 

1475424, G. B. Bosco, Form clamp, filed 
Aug. 6, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doc. 
9984, G. B. Bosco v. Universal Form Clamp 
C>, et al 

1475980. (See Re. 14667.) 

1505592, F. W. Epperson, Frozen confec- 
tion, 1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of mak- | 
ing frozen confections, 1718997, same, 
Frozen confection, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doe. C-109-C, National Popsicle 
Corp. et al. v. A. F. Crueger, Patents held 
valid May 27, 1930. Same, filed Sept. 8, 
1930, D. C.,°S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
S-128-C, National Popsicle Corp. et al, v. A. 
Libby. 

1525662, Schwartz & Whiteside, Hickey 
and method of making, filed Sept. 26, 1930, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. E 55/317, M. S. W. 
Mfg. Co., Inc., v. New York Brass Turn- 
ing Co. 

1534478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 
filed Aug. 30, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., 
Doc, 9998, American Sales Book Co., Ltd., 
v. W. R. Petersen. 

1541565, R. B. Hainsworth, Wheel puller, 
filed Aug. 20, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., 
eee. 9992, R. B. Hainsworth v. N. Hecktman 
et al. | 

1551515, W. K. Howe, Automatic train- | 
control system, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), | 
Doc, 8087, General Rwy. Signal Co. v. Great | 
Northern Rwy. Co. Decree reversed Sept. | 
26, 1930. | 

1556761, (See 1221030.) | 

1558091, C. E. Johnson, Piston ring, filed 
Oct, 2, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
Doc, 4461, The Piston Ring Co. v. J. Magee. 

1558644, T. L. Smith Jr., Scale, 1598620, | 
Rhodes & Hochriem, Coin controlled grav- | 
ity operated ticket printing and delivering | 
scale, 1622571, A. A. Caille, Weighing scale, 
appeal filed Aug. 14, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir., | 
Doc, 4481, International Ticket Seale Corp. 
v. Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co, 

1559520, T, M. Fairbairn, Putting green 
and similar playing surface, filed July 17, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Il, E. Div., Doe. 9937, | 
National Pipe Products Corp, et al. v. W. 
M. Einhorn, 

1566622. (See 1428762.) 

1594877. (See 1221030.) 

1598620. (See 1558644.) 

1599533. (See 127733.) 

1618124, L. A. Foote, 
accounting, D. C., N. D. 
jcisco), Doc, 2272- 


=a. 


733.) 


System of accrual 
Calif. (San Fran- 


._ Div., | 


K, The Foote Adap-Table | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Contempt—Practice of law after disharment—Notice—Hearing— 


A court did not have power to adjudge a disbarred attorney in contempt of 
court for practicing subsequent to disbarment, in summary proceedings without 
notice to the attorney, since the contempt, if any, was not committed in the 
presence of the court and the judge did not have personal knowledge of the 
facts constituting the contempt so that due process of law entitled the attorney 
to ‘notice of the charges and reasonable opportunity to meet them by way of 


defense or explanation, with the assistance of counsel and the right to sum- 
mon witnesses. 


Bowles v. United States; C. C. A. 4, No. 2999, Oct. 21, 1930. 


Ferries—Regulation and operation—Certificate of public necessity and conven- 
ience—Necessity of additional service— 


Where the automobile ferry service between two points was inadequate at 
the time of an application for a certificate of public necessity and convenience 
for the operation of a competitive ferry, but was improved by the addition of 
another boat prior to the hearing on the application, and where the Railroad 
Commission of California found that public interest would be subserved by the 
granting of the certificate and that each company could operate at a profit, 
particularly in view of the probable future business, the Commission properly 
granted the certificate, notwithstanding another finding that the ferry capacity 
with the addition of the new boat prior to the hearing was “adequate to accom- 
modate all the traffic offered for transportation without delay,” since the opera- 
tion of the competitive ferry, even if not indispensable at the time of the 
hearing, could be regarded as necessary, within the meaning of the California 
Public Utilities Act, if in the public interest, and the Commission, in deter- 
mining whether the public interest would be subserved thereby, had a right to 
anticipate future developments which could, be reasonably foreseen. 

San Diego and Coronado Ferry Co. v. Railroad Commission of California; 
Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13900, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Railroads—Right of way—Presumptive grant—Provisions of incorporation act— 
Right to invoke provisions of other act— 


_ Where an act of the South Carolina Legislature creating a railroad corpora- 
tion was passed after the adoption of the State Constitution of 1868 and pro- 
vides that nothing in the act shall be construed to exempt the company from 
the provisions of the general condemnation act of the State and that all ques- 
tions affecting the right of way, as between the railroad and the owner, shall 
be determined by the method therein provided, the corporation did not acquire 
a right of way by presumptive grant under a provision, creating such a pre- 
sumption, of the incorporation act of another railroad company, although it 
acquired, under its charter, the “rights, privileges and immunities granted to” 
such other company, and although the incorporation act of the other company, 
creating such presumption, was passed prior to the adoption of such Constitu- 
tion and to the enactment of the general condemnation statutes, since it acquired 
the other company’s rights subject to the provisions of the Constitution and the 
condemnation statutes for the payment of compensation for land taken for 
right of way. E 

Willard v. Southern Railway Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 20122, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Railroads—Right of way<Presumptive grant—Provisions of incorporation act— 
Constitutionality— 

Where a South Carolina railroad incorporation act was passed after the 
adoption of the State Constitution of 1868, a provision of the act, if construed 
to create a presumption of a grant of a right of way, would be void because in 
violation of provisions of the Constitution prohibiting the taking of private 
property without the payment of just compensation and providing that no 
right of way shall be appropriated until full compensation therefor shall first 
be made or secured by a deposit. . 


Willard v. Southern Railway Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct.; No. 30122, Nov. 10, 1930. 


United States—Court commissioners—Fees—Disallowance by General Accounting 
Office—Review by administrative department of performance of judicial duties— 

The General Accounting Office, in auditing the account of a district court com- 
missioner, did not have the right to disallow an item claiming a per diem fee 
for the day on which a case was decided on the ground that there was no 
showing that the hearing could not have been completed on the preceding day, 
where the account stated that the hearing had been postponed to the following 
day because of “other business”; or to disallow another item for a per diem 
fee for a day to which a criminal case had been continued on the ground’ that 
the statement in the account that the continuance was granted at the request 
of the defendant’s counsel and the United States attorney was not a sufficient 
showing of the necessity for the continuance; since the commissioner, in post- 
poning the hearing to the following day because of other business, in the one 
case, and in continuing the other case, at the request of counsel, exercised judicial 
discretion, and the administrative branch of the government, in passing his 
account, cannot require of him reasons, satisfactory to the administrative 
branch, for acts which involve the exercise of such discretion. 


Moreno v. United States; U. S. Ct. of Claims, No. K-456, Nov. 3, 1930. 


at supply companies—Regulation—Meters—Statutory provisions—Construc- 
ion— 

Nevada statute which created the Publie Service Commission and gave the 
Commission “full power of supervision, regulation and control” of all public 
utilities and directed it to test the “quantity of the product or character of 
service rendered” on the application of a consumer, with the provision that in 
cities of more than 10,000 population “nothing contained in this act shall direct 
or permit the installation or the use of mechanical water meters or similar 
mechanical devices to measure the quantity of water served or delivered to 
water users,” does not prohibit the installation of such mechanical water meters 
by a water company of such a city where the installation of the meters is neces- 
sary to enable the company to fulfill the obligations it has incurred under its 
franchise with the city. 


City of Reno v. Sierra Pacific Power Co.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6178, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Life insurance—Avoidance of policy—Misrepresentations in applica- 
tion—Issuance of policy different from that applied for— 

Misrepresentations as to health in an application for a $10,000 20-payment life 
policy precluded recovery on the $5,000 20-year endowment policy issued pursu- 
ant to the application, since the minds of the parties met and the contract, of 
which the representations constituted a part, was consummated on the issuance 
of the different policy and the insurer’s acceptance of it and payment of pre- 
miums.—Locker v, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. (N. J. Ct. E. and 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2822, Nov. 14, 19380. 


Sales—Warranties—Breach—Rescission within reasonable time— 

An attempted recission of the purchase of a fur coat for breach of warranty 
six months after discovery of defects relied on was not within a “reasonable 
time” within the meaning of provisions of the Uniform Sales Act.—Stewart v. 
B. R. Menzel & Co.—(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2822, Nov. 14, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Jurisdiction of courts—Arbitration— 

5 Question of validity and infringement of patent relates to controversy involv- 
ing neither commerce nor a maritime transaction and, therefore, does not come 
within the provisions of the Federal Arbitration Act (43 Stat. 883, Title 9, 


U. S. C.)—Zip Mfg. Co. et al. v. Pep Mfg. Co. (D.C., D. Del.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2822, Nov. 14, 1980. 


Patents—Infringement—Validity— 

; The determination of the status of a patent, its validity and ‘infringement, is 
inherently unsuited to arbitration—Zip Mfg. Co. et al. v. Pep Mfg. Co. (D. C., 
D. Del.)—V U. S. Daily, 2822, Nov. 14, 1930. 


Patents—Injunctions— 

Injunction under Federal Arbitration Act (48 Stat. 883, Title 9, U. S. C.) to 
stay infringement suit pending arbitration refused although parties had pre- 
viously entered into contract to arbitrate.-—Zip Mfg. Co. et al. v. Pep Mfg. Co. ' 
(D. C., D. Del.) —V U. S. Daily, 2822, Nov. 14, 1930. 

LLL AL ALAA AAA AL ALAA PALA AA ALA At 
Systems Co, et al. v. Brotherhood National , dresses, filed Sept. 30, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Bank. Dismissed for want of prosecution! N, Y., Doe. E 55/354, L., C. Rosenblatt 
a OE ii Corp, v. J. Liss Dress Corp. et al. 

yeni), (See 95644.) "RORT¢ , 7 Ty zi is 

1636416, L. G. Handy, Track for toy elec- ne ten “9 ri Prentetas or sol, os 
tric trains, filed June 4, 1928, D. C., S. D.!9912 Pp. Von Frantzius v. S. M. Abbott 
N. Y., Doc. E 45/245, L. G. Handy et al. v. ot al. — et oF oF 
American Flyer Mfg. Co. haan 
1652561, A. O. Dady, Ironing machine, 1762605, 

1762605, Anderson & Janda, Table structure,| 1763523. 
Re. 12246. (See 1033988.) 


filed July 26, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., | 

Doc. 9969, Conlon Corp. v. Graybar Electric Re. 14667, F, D. Winkley, Lubricating 
Co., Ine. system, 1307783, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricat- 
ing apparatus, 1475980, O. Zerk, same,. D. 


(See 1652561.) 
(See 1092870.) 


1655968. (See 1092870.) 

1666589, C. W. Bassett, Elevator signal|C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 2068, The 
system, filed Sept. 30, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. | Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Michigan Automotive 
Y., Doc. E 55/355, Elevator Supplies Co.,| Supply Co. Dismissed without prejudige 
Inc., v. Wagner Mfg. Co. Sept. 23, 1930. 

1669640, B. C. Warlick, Indoor golf, filed Re. 15115, E. D. Mackintosh, Method of 
Oct. 2, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 35/390, 
B. C. Warlick et al. v. T. Speed. | peal filed Mar. 19, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 

1678436, P. Kinnear, Ice cream holder, | Doc. 4887, Penick & Ford, Ltd., et al. v. 
filed July 29, 1930, D. C., N. D, IIL, E. Div.,'S. S. Hepworth Co. et al. 

Doc, 9970, P. Kinnear v. Chocolate Prod- Re. 16273. (See 1092870.) 
ucts Co. Des, 74239, M. J. Palm Jr., Plate or sim- 

1679870, (See 1296588.) ilar article, D. C., E. Mich., S. Div., 

1699971, T. W. Johnson, Brief case or Doc. 3550, The Palm Bros. Decalecomania 
bag, filed Aug. 19, 1930, D. C., N, D, IlL,' Co. v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. Dismissed 
E. Div., Doe, 9991, F, B. Johnson v. Na- Sept. 29, 1930, . 
tional Brief Case Mfg. Co. T. M. 18734, G. F. Gilman, Breakfast 

1718997. (See 1505592.) coffee, T. M. 269085, T. M, 228894, The 

1731967, L. J. Antonsen, Paper excelsior Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Coffee, 
machine, filed Sept. 22, 1930, D. C., N. D.| filed July 11, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ih, E. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2689-S, L. J. Div., Doc, 9919, The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
Antonsen v, J. Scherman (Western Paper cific Tea Co. v. E. B. Millar & Co. 

Stock Co). T. M. 228894, T. M. 259085. (See T. M. 

1758852, L. C. Rosenblatt, Rear yoke for | 18734.) 


driving electric centrifugal machines, ap- | 


Court Refuses to Stop Infringements 
Suit on Patent Pending Arbitration 


~ 


Injunction Under Federal Act Denied Though 
Parties Had Previously Contracted for 
Adjustment of Controversy 


Wilmington, Del. 
THE Zip MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND 
THE Zip ABRASIVE COMPANY 


v. 

THE PEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity No. 815. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 24, 1930 

NIELDs, District Judge.—This is a 
motion by the defendant for an injunc- 

tion staying the trial of this suit until 
| arbitration of the issues involved has 
been had. 

The bill of complaint charges the de- 
fendant with infringement of United 
States Letters Patent No. 1353197, for 
the manufacture and sale of a certain 
grinding compound, and prays the usual 
relief. On the filing of the bill the 
plaintiff filed a motion for a preliminary 
injunction with supporting affidavits. 

Before the hearing on this motion the 
defendant moved the court that proceed- 
|ings in the suit be stayed pending ar- 
| bitration of the issues involved, in ac- 
agreement in writing between 
parties to this suit. 

This agreement embodies the terms of 
| settlement of another and earlier patent 
|suit involving the infringement by the 
‘defendant of the same patent which is 
|the basis of the suit brought in this 
court. ’ 


Provisions of Arbitration 
| Agreement Are Set Forth 


The arbitration provisions of the 
agreement are as follows: 
| “(10) It is expressly stipulated and 
|agreed that second parties [plaintiffs 
in this suit] do not regard the grinding 
‘compound which first party [defend- 
ant in this suit] is at present 
manufacturing and selling (a specimen 
of such compound in a sealed container 
to be st once furnished second parties 
by first party) to be an infringement of 
| the aforesaid letters patent No. 1353197, 
or any letters patent owned by second 
parties, or any of them, and that second 
parties will make no objection to the 
continued manufacture and sale of such 
compound; furthermore, in case first 
| party should hereafter change its pres- 
ent noninfringement compound to one 
' which second parties regard to be an in- 
fringemen, of a patent owned by them, 
or any of them, the question of validity 
and infringement shall. be determiaed by 
arbitration, as hereinafter provided, and 
at the same time should infringement 
be held to have occurred, it shall be 
determined by the same arbitration what 
‘royalty shall be paid by first party in 
lieu of profits or damages for the manu- 
|facture and sale of such compound, and 
first party shall have the right to con- 
|tinue such manufacture upon condition 
| that it account for and pay such royalty 
monthly thereafter.” 

“(11) In the event the parties hereto 
shall disagree as to any of the terms 
or the interpretation thereof, or the re- 
spective obligations of the parties here- 
under, then such question shall at the 
request of either party, be submitted to 
arbitration in accordance with the pro- 
visions gf the now existing statutes of 
the State of New York in such case 
made and provided.” 


Pertinent Sections 


|Of Act of 1925 

| This motion is made under section 3 
| of the United States Arbitration Act of 
| 1925 (43 Stat. 883, Title 9, U. S. C. A.). 
| The title of that act and sections 2 and 
3 read: 
| An act to make valid and enforceable 
| written provisions or agreements for ar- 
bitration of disputes arising out of con- 


tracts, maritime transactions, or commerce | 


among the States or Territories or with 
foreign nations. 

Sec. 2. 
|}maritime transaction or a _ contract 
to settle by arbitration a controversy there- 
|after arising out of such contract or 
transaction, or the refusal to perform the 
whole or any part thereof, or an agree- 
ment in writing to submit to arbitration 
and existing controversy arising out of 
‘such a contract, transaction, or refusal, 
shall be valid, irrevocable, and enforceable, 
save upon such grounds as exist at law or 
in equity for the revocation of any contract. 

ec. 3. 


{be brought in any of the courts of the 


United States upon any issue referable to | 


arbitration under an agreement in writing 
for such arbitration, the court in which 
| such suit is pending. upon being satisfied 
that the issue involved in such 


one of the parties stay the trial of the 
action until such arbitration has been had 
in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, providing the applicant for the stay 
is not :n default in proceeding with such 
arbitration. 
Section 1, after defining the terms 
maritime transactions” and “commerce” 
excepts from the operation of the act 
certain contracts of employment not 
pertinent to be here considered. 
Section 2 describes the provisions and 
agreements for arbitration that may be 
enforced. 


“ 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


| 
| Noy. 13 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associated Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
'rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


|C.; William G, Schmidt, of Philadelphia, 


N. Y., were admitted to practice. 
Patents 

No. 2513. Ex parte Lewis W. Eggleston. 
| Design for radiator air valve. 
for failure to prosecute. 
| No, 2515. Ex parte Rollin N. Conwell. 
Improvement in electrical methods and ap- 
|paratus. Dismissed for failure to prose- 
cute. 

No, 2510. Ex parte Plymouth Motor Corp. 
Trade mark “Plymouth.” Argued by Mr. 
Charles M. Thomas for appellant, and by 
Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the Patent Office. 

No. 2511. Ex parte Frederick Shields 
Kockendorfer, Improvement in wire draw- 
ing machines. Argued by Mr. H. B. Whit- 
field for appellant, and by Mr, Howard S. 
Miller for the Patent Office, 

No, 2512. Northeutt v. Loesch. Pectin 
preparation. Argued by Mr. Donald 
Brown for appellant, and by Mr, Edward 
H. Cumpston for appellee. 

No, 2516, National Biscuit Co. v, Sheridan. 
Trade mark for “American Beauty” on ice 
cream cones. Argued by Mr. J, Harold 
Kileoyne for appellant and by Mr. Eugene 
E. Stevens for appellee. 





| cordance with the terms of a certain | 
the | 


That a written provision in any | 
evi- | 
dencing a transaction involving commerce | 


That if any suit or proceeding | 


suit or| 
proceeding is referable to arbitration under | 
such an agreement, shall on application of | 


B Section 3 and sections 4 and | 
5 provide two steps for the enforcement | 


Edward H. Lang, of Washington, D. | 
Pa.; and Forbes Silsby, of White Plains, | 


Dismissed ; 


L. | 


‘of the provisions and agreements for 
| arbitration described in section 2 of the 
lact. Section 3 affords injunctive relief 
|by empowering the court to stay the 
| trial of an action brought in a court of 
| the United States until arbitration has 
| been had. 

| The relief afforded under section 3 
|may be adequate, for, after such stay, 
|the parties may perform their agree- 
|nent to arbitrate. If not, furth relief 
|is afforded under the provisions of sec- 
|tions 4 and 5. 


| Federal Law Said Not 
To Apply to Case at Bar 


The Federal Arbitration Act was 
|modeled after the New York Arbitra- 
| tion Act. Section 5 of that act 
|provides for a_ stay of proceedings 
|brought in violation of the arbitra- 
tion agreements described in section 
12 of the act. In each statute 
| section 2 describes the arbitration agree- 
|ments that are enforceable by stay of 
proceedings and specific performance. 

It is quite true that the word “issue” in 
section © contained in the phrase “any 
issue referable to arbitration” and “the 
issue involved in such suit” is not defined 
|or qualified by other words in that sec- 
|tion. However, the word “issue” in sec- 
|tion 3 is used interchangeably with the 
| word “controversy” in section 2. 

, “Issue referable to arbitration” in sec- 
ition 3 is the “controversy” in section 

| which the parties have agreed to sett\§ 
|by arb:tration. As “controversy” in sec- 
; tion 2 is confined to issues arising in 
| commerce or maritime transactions, the 
|same limitation attaches to the word 
“issue” in section 3. 

| It is an accepted rule of statutory con- 
| struction that each section of an act is 
| to be construed with every other section 
and all sections are to be considered-parts 
of a connected whole, and harmonized, if 
possible, so as to give effect to the in- 
tention of the law makers. (25 R. C. L. 
| 1009, Sec. 249.) I am satisfied that the 
|\“agreement in writing” for arbitration 
‘referred to in section 3 is limited by the 
provisions of section 2. 

| Im this suit the controversy arises out 
|of the alleged infringement of a patent. 
|The provision in the agreement of the 
| parties dated Mar. 16, 1929, “that the 
! question of validity and infringement shall 
be determined by arbitration,” relates to 
}a controversy involving neither com- 
merce nor a maritime transaction, as de- 
|fined in the act, and, therefore, is not 
|enforceable under the Federal Arbitra- 
ition Act. 


' Patent Actions Deemed 


|Unsuited to Arbitration 


The foregoing construction of the act 
lis fortified by a consideration of the leg- 
islative history behind the statute and 
of the circumscribed class of disputes 
| adapted to arbitration. . 
| The legislative history behind arbitra- 
ition statutes and the character of the 
itribunal substituted for the courts 
clearly indicate that it was the intention 
of Congress that the Federal Arbitration 
' Act should be confined to agreements 
| for the arbitration of disputes arising in 
| commerce and in maritime transactions. 

The Federal statute was passed in re- 
sponse to a demand from commercial 
| bodies. The sponsor of the bill submitted 
to Congress was the Committee on Com- 
‘merce, Trade and Commercial Law of the 
American Bar Association. 
| he tribunal substituted for the courts 
‘is primarily adapted to settle business 
disputes. In an article on the Federal 
| arbitration law in 12 Virginia Law Re- 
view, 265, 281, Mr. J. H. Cohen, who for 
| many years has taken an active part in 
advocating arbitration legislation in this 
country, says: 

“Not all questions arising out of con- 
tracts ought to be arbitrated. It is a 
remedy peculiarly suited to the dispo- 
| sition of the ordinary disputes between 
| merchants as to questions of fact—quan- 
| tity, quality, time of delivery, compli- 
| ance with terms of payment, excuses for 
| nonperformance, and the like. It has a 
; place also in the determination of the 
|simpler questions ef law—the questions 
of law which arise out of these daily 
relations between merchants as to the 
passage of title, the existence of war- 
ranties, or the questions of law which 
are complementary to the questions of 
fact which we have just mentioned.” 

The determination of the status of a 
| patent, its validity or invalidity, its in- 
| fringement or noninfringement, is a mat- 
ter that is inherently unsuited to the 
procedure of arbitration statutes. 


| Court Denies Motion 


'To Stay Proceedings 


| Defendant suggests that the word 
|“contracts” in the title of the act indi- 
cates that sections 3, 4 and 5 of, the act 
|are not confined to agreements to arbi- 
trate controversies arising from com- 
merce or maritime transactions as defined 
in sections 1 and 2. Section 2 of the 
bill (S-1005), as referred to the Commit- 
| tee on the Judiciary of the Senate, read 
as follows: i fas 

“Sec. 2. That a written provision } 
any contract or maritime sraneees ee 
‘transaction involving commerce to se 
tle by arbitration any controversy there- 
after arising between the parties ou of 
such contract or transaction, or t re- 
fusal to perform in whole or in part 
thereof or an agreement in writing to 
submit to arbitration any existing con- 
troversy arising out of such a contract, 
transaction or refusal shall be valid, ir- 
revocable and enforceable save upon such 
grounds as exist at law or in equity 
for the revocation of any contract.” 

The Senate Committee struck out the 
word “contract,” but made no change 
in the title of the act, and on May 14, 
1924, reported section 2 in the amended 
| form in which it was finally passed, viz: 

“Sec. 2. That a written provision in 
|any maritime transaction or a contract 
evidencing a transaction involving com- 
merce to settle by arbitration a contro- 
versy arising out of such a contract, 
transaction, or a refusal to perform the 
whole or any part thereof, or an agree- 
ment in writing to submit to arbitration 
an existing controversy arising out o 
such a contract, transaction, or refusal, 
shall be valid, irrevocable, and enforce- 
able, save upon such grounds as exist 
at law or in equity for the revocation of 
any contract.” (Senate Report No, 536, 
| 68th Cong., Ist Sess.) 

Whatever meaning attached to the 
word “contracts” in the title of the act 
| was nullified when the word “contract” 
| was eliminated, by way of amendment, 
from the body of the act. |. : 

The motion to stay proceedings will 
| be denied and the cause will proceed in 
‘the usual course on the merits. 


in 
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Ruling Explains Depreciation Adjustment in| 
| | Phillips, Mrs. Anna M. Laise. Hooked rugs 


Depreciation—Adjustment in determining gain or loss on sales and exchanges— 
Accounting rules of Interstate Commerce Commission— | 





(The blue guides.) 683 p. Ldénd., Mac- 





e e . . e o 
Fixing Deduction for Deficit From Disposi- ‘ oa 198A the taxpayer ve nes a ao to _ and set up on its 1B and how to make them. New edition.”) millan & co., 1930. 30-25104 
i ooks under the account “loss on retired road and equipment’ an amount whic BE > s, | p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., | Natl broadcasti inc. N BC nets 
tion of Property In 1924 and 1925 was claimed as a deduction from gross income in the 1924 return. In 1925 it re- Decisions Affect Stee ars, 30-24885 Was ee & ‘sontes ‘on as of Jan. 1, 
tired additional equipment acquired prior to 1907, and set up in the account “loss Swiss C hees e, Paper | Piercy, Josephine K., ed. Modern writers 1930. 31 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 30-2h058 
on retired road and ee hr yay eigen was claimed as a deduction in B Dried Mush i re 993 p., illus. N. Y., —— Natl. conference on street and highway 
: ; , . 5 ss determining the income tax liability for 1925, oxes rie ushrooms | ie haeetd % safety. 3d,.Wash., D. C., 193. Ways and 
Where a railroad, in 1924 and 1925, re-/the year 1909 contained no provisions In adjusting the “basis” of property sold or otherwise disposed of in 1924 ; | Pulvermacher, William D. The world about; means to trattic safety. 62 p. SU-20076 


tired certain equipment purchased prior | under which the Commissioner was re- 
to 1907, an adjustment for depreciation | quired to consider depreciation deduc- | 


was necessary in determining the loss | tions. Accordingly, depreciation deduc- 


. And Many Other Products us; general science, by . .. and Charles 
Vosburgh. 3882 p., illus. 


| D. C. Heath, 1930. 


adjustment should be made for such exhaustion, wear and tear as has been al- 
lowed by the Commissioner in respect of property as a deduction in returns filed 
for all prior years commencing with the year 1909. In determining the loss sus- 


Nisenson, Amos O. How to read and plot 
surveys or land descriptions. 64 p., 111Us, 
Newark, N. J., Essex press, 1930. sv-Zuvu6 


Boston, 
30-24958 





sustained, the General Counsel, Bureau tions have actually been allowed by the +,:neq on the retirement or other disposition of property i New York, Nov. 13.—New reappraise- | Richardson, Henry B. ... Outline of French | go» y te 

: ‘ ; Saue ‘ ; 4 A y in the taxable year 1925, bs. : ; : O'Flaherty, Liam. ... ‘iwo years. wvl PD, 
of Internal Revenue, pointed out in a re- Commissioner only in ee a ith in- depreciation must be deducted from the cost basis back to the time of the acquisi- |™ent decisions, just aoe by + — 2 = Seen mune yaee Lund. 1oronto, J. Cape, lv.  dU-duad 7 
cent ruling. ; jcome returns beginning wi € year! tion of the property. Whether or not amounts accounted for as depreciation | United States Customs Court here, fix oi 30-25196 | Piquet, Howard S. Building and joan asso- | 
_ The cost basis of the equipment re- 1909, the effective date of the Corpora- sustained for any prior year under the accounting rules of the Interstate Com- the correct values, for duty assessment iat leeseee, ©. Blendrect, Lal wie ciations in N. J. 34% p., illus, Princes 5 
tired in 1924 should be adjusted by the | tion Excise Tax Act of 1909. | merce Commission constitute depreciation actually sustained for the purpose of | Purposes, on a wide variety of incom- : = eee | ton univ. press, 19sv. 3u-zou 12 


ing merchandise. The decisions refer to at’ Louis ae nee it ian — 


| the following classes of imports: History of automobiles in St. Louis. 270 | 

Gauge glasses, imported from Rade-| p, 30-24887 
perg, Germany, and entered at Cincinnati | smith, Lewis W. Writing for freshman, 
by the Edna Brass Manufacturing Co. and Harold Francis Watson. 297 p., illus. 


amount of depreciation allowed by the) Depreciation deductions actually al- 
Commissioner as a deduction for all prior | lowed by the Commissioner in income re- 
years commencing with 1909, according! turns since 1909, or in the making of re- | 
to the ruling. | 4 funds for any years prior to 1924, con- 

In determining the loss for equipment | -titute depreciation “previously allowed” | 


Power plant eng.neersng. Questions and* 
answers, 4tn ea. fFower piant engsncer= 
ing. 300 p., illus. Chicago, All, sev. 

80-20052 

Proudfit, Miss Fairfax T. Nutrition and diet 


determining the income tax liability is a question of fact which is to be deter- 
mined under the circumstances of each case.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8573.)— 
V U.S. Daily 2823, Nov. 14, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 





retired in 1925 depreciation must be de-|}. the Commissioner withing the mean-| or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition Chemical glassware, imported from) Des Moines, Ia., Wallace pub. co., 1930. serene. From ea. gt oe oe uaa 
ducted from the cost basis back to the| ing of the Revenue Act of 1924 as that | of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | Frauenwald, Germany, and entered at E 30-25184 Rand MeNally . a y World toad. in- , 
time the property was acquired, the Gen-! a0¢ is interpreted by Solicitor’s Memo- | Cincinnati by the Cino Chemical Prod-, Smith, Winifred. Italian actors of renais- |" ternational ed. v1 po N.Y» aap 80-9 
eral Counsel held, explaining that the | randum 4249, supra. In this connection, a bis ucts Co. ‘ cones. ee illus. N. Y., saan. Rubinstein, Helena. aic of teminine veauty. © 
rules for making the adjustment were | it is noted that Congress, in at least two | Decisions of Board of Tax A eals Artists’ colors, etc., imported from meres AS UUs 30-25185 | 246 p. N.Y. MH. Liverignt, 1yov. aU-ZoUed 
different under the 1924 and 1926 acts. | instances in the Revenue Act of 1924, re- | pp Hanover, Germany, and entered at New Snodgrass, Robert E. Insects, ways and |Seymour, Mrs. tiora W. (smith), Lorus of 





Whether depreciation accounted for| ferred to the 1909 act as imposing an in- | York by the International Forwarding) ™°#ns of living. (Smithsonian scientific | the vailey, Sir William Jonnson ana his 











: : é | series. y. 5.) 362 p,, illus. N. Y., Smith- ae ad N.Y . 

snc ee ae ae or — See sections 277(a)2 nen Promulgated Nov. 12 on ) (Pelican Works-Gunther Wagner,| | sonian institution eles 1930. i-24880 oe. mat N. t. ae 
: : : ‘ ; | a). | 7; ‘ ¢ hi y +)s urmer, Julius W. Course in pharma- | ;, wa seor- 

se sustained in computing the — Section 202(b) of the 1924 act provides The Se ene | a ee wake hee Swiss cheese, tmported from Langnau-| ceutical and chemical arithmetic. 6th ed. ae oe sities. Sexton Alaa a 
a is a question of fact, it was ruled. |simply that adjustment of the “basis”’| the deficiency is barred by the stat- tions of the petitioner for the calen- | Emmenthal, eee ered ot Taylor Theodore C. ‘Solas set an lee ocr 
ri + ae “ | 3 - i i ’ . c sy ols | iiy 4 < 

shall be made for depreciation “pre-; te of limitations. The filing of an dar year 1926, and the other show- | St. Louis by John G. Kline. | <itenien. aompeunia. N |Tuiiy, Jim. Beggars abroad. 300 p. Gare, 


Y., Century co. 1930 704 p. ge | den City, N. 4., Doubleday, ee * 

i ” ee ae 1ysu. 40-z509 
— Pm cc. Neg yen omg | Wade, Mrs. Mary H. (Blauchard). ‘the boy 
| Y. ak °Knopf, 1929 Py "30-25183 | who loved freedom; story of Lhomas Jet- 

er Ay As , 5 30- oh Se } , f 
| Sempate Poland, and entered at New York Weaver, John V. ... Turning point. 69 p. | oo 544 pp illus. b ESD aor 
by Solomon Shub. | wis bi A. se ——. 1930. = 30-24965 , Weigail, Arthur E. P. B. Nero, singing em- | - 
| “Torsion balances, imported from Ber- | (Pr oseph H. Plasticity of paint. (Thesis! ye;or of Kome. 420 p. N. Y. G. P. Pute 


. * E | (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1929.) 13 p.,| , . 20. 
| lin-Friedenau, Germany, and entered at| iiiaé,, Easton, Pa. 1929. 30-24894 lone ‘eee, 1ys0. 30-2008 


Paper boxes, imported from Courbe- | 
voie, France, and entered at New York 
by the Lionel Trading Company. 
| Dried mushrooms, imported from An- 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. viously allowed with respect to such prop- | 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 8573. | erty.” This language is unambiguous, 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as|and if deductions “previously allowed” | z ; 

to the extent to which depreciation for | means, as held in Solicitor’s Memoran- | Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc., Docket 
prior years must be taken into account| dum 4249, supra, depreciation deductions | No. 28322. : | 
in adjusting the cost basis for the pur- | actually granted by the Commissioner in| Where a valuable contract having 
pose of determining the loss sustained on | computing net income of the taxpayer, it} a definite term is acquired by pur- 
the sale or other disposition during the|is plain that deductions allowed by the} chase and is used in the business of 


amended return did not serve asa | 
| 


ing the operations of the Johnson- | 
waiver or to extend the statute. 


Brinkman Motor Co. for the same 
period. Held, that deficiencies for 
the years 1925 and 1926 should be 
computed upon the basis of consoli- 
| dated returns of the petitioner and 
| the Johnson-Brinkman Motor Co. 
| for both 1925 and 1926. 


‘ eos ; : i | : . : Aetneronics; science of em- * 
taxable year 1924 of property acquired| Commissioner under the 1909 act consti-| the taxpayer, its cost may be ex- “ | Houston by T. E. Ash et al. Williams, John W: | Obstetrics; textbook. j ; Gn . 
priggt thy Mar. 1, 1913. The question|tute depreciation “previously allowed) hausted over the remainder of the The Johnson-Brinkman Motor Co. | Steel bars, imported from Essen, Ger- 6th enl. and rev. ed. 1157 p., illus. N.? ines of ee lconte theneees TAGE i 
aries in the case of the M Railway Co.| with respect to such property” within the| term. had net losses for both 1924 and many, and entered at Houston by the! yY., D. Appleton co., 1930. 30-24862 * "30-25049 


Markle Steel Co. 
Trays and book-ends, imported from 
| Berlin and entered at New York by Laz- 


1925, and a small net income for 
1926. Held, that the net loss of the 
Johnson-Brinkman Motor Co. for 





: ‘ | o | 
meaning of the language used in the 1924) sunset Color Works, Docket No. 24336. 


act. Where the petitioner contracted to 
The opinion of this office is that in ad- ¥ 


In 1924 the taxpayer retired certain | 


Woods, William 8. Colossal blunders of the 
equipment acquired prior to 1907 and set 


Adams, Henry. Letters of Henry Adams war. 274 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930; 


(1858-1891) ed. by Worthington C. Ford. 


up on its books under the account “Loss| TI : aint a roof and repair it and guar- : : | 55 : itn was 30-25099 — 
on retired road and equipment” the |justing the “basis” of property sold or, a eaed aus te pi woeka .t 1924 is deductible from _the gros~ jarus & — i a. p. Boston, Houghton a raietaee 
amount of x dollars, which was claimed | otherwise disposed of in 1924, adjustment | proof for 10 years, but that if for income of that company in comput- del mpor ‘ln eee Aldington, Richard. D. H. Lawrence, 43 Adkins, Nelson F. Fitz-Greene ftatteet, 
as a deduction from gross income in the| should be made for such exhaustion, wear! any cause it could not be so main- ing its net income for 1925 and that |, Model hats, millinery ornaments, etc.,'"") “Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1930. early Knickerbocker wit and poet. 461 
1924 return. and tear as has been allowed by the Com-| tained, it would refund so much of in the circumstances of this case the | imported from Paris and entered at New| 30-25118| P. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1930. 
missioner in : ot 2 ee od ortion of the 1924 net loss not off- | York by the I’. Herstein Co., Inc. Bechdolt, Frederick R. Giants of the old 30-25273 
respect of such property as; the contract th b f P oft ; ; Po 
: coe 4 . price as the number o : z Vanillin crystals, imported from Ham-| West. 245 p., illus. N. Y., Century co., Arrowood, Charles F., ed. Thomas Jetf- 
Charging Of for a deduction in returns filed for all prior’ years the roof was not functioning set by the net income of the peti bere end entered ot Balfulo, N.Y. by| i900 30-25077 |. ferson and education in a republic. (Me- 
Depreciation Required years commencing with the year 1909,, jore to the term of 10 years and tioner for 1925 is an allowable de- th en kens Chocolate Company.  Bobbe, Mrs, Dorothie (De Bear). Mr. & Graw-Hill education classics, E. W. Reise 
- _ ; and that this adjustment should be made, where in the year 1925 the roof duction from the gross income of hasan tanks teens from Paris and, Mrs. John Quincy Adams. 310 p. N.; ner, gen. ed.) 184 p. N. ¥., McGraw. 
Prior to July 1, 1907, it was optional|/even though the income would be non- | leaked and was not susceptible of re- the Johnson-Brinkman Motor Co. in cee . Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. 30-25083  . Hill book co., 1930. 30-24706 


with railroad companies under the ac-/|taxable without the deduction referred to. | entered at New York by the Independent! 5.y’ “Witliam B. Menu Ashton, Winifred. Tradition and Hugh Wal- 


: $43 determining its net income for 1926. : interpreted for 
i Interstate Com- ° " pair, but petitioner postponed ad- 2 | Forwarding Company. 1 d health. 66 p., illus. Cleve-| pole, by Clemence Dane (pseud.). 250 
Ses Caceionten cea an deprecia-| Calculation From Time of mitting such fact until 1926, in which | Elko Lamoille Power Company, Docket} Accordeons, imported from Castelfi- and, 0. 1930. P+» Hus. 50-05047 |_ B- Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930. 36-25278 * 


year demand for refund was made, Nok. 40758, 45438. | dardo, Italy, and entered at Chicago by Brailsford, Mabel R. Making of William Babcock, Maud M. Interpretative selec- 


tion on equipment, but since that date the 


| Acquisition of Property | ; : | , J ; : 

issi i held, that the refund was accruable 1. In the circumstances, held, that | Gallagher & Ascher, Inc. Penn., illus. 367 p. N. Y. etc. Long- tions for colleges. 377 p. Lincoln, Univ. 
sarents to dead a tarot | It appears also that the taxpayer in| and deduetible in the latter year. a certain instrument issued by peti- Wool hosiery, imported from Thal- ee é o 1930. A 30-25086 ot, eae aaah tes a 
Under the rules of the Commission the | 1925 retired additional equipment ac- | Citron-Byer Company, Docket No. 37853.| tioner and denominated a certificate | heim, Germany, and entered at New York ‘an of ‘British anains te the aan. | sclools, 213 p. Lincoln, Univ. pub. co., * 
computation of loss sustained on the re-|@ired prior to 1907 for which it set up| Where a corporation and two of of preferred stock, does not consti- | by the Van B. Moler Co., Inc. | 310 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday,| _ 1930. 30-25266 © 
tirement of equipment is based on the | 0" Its books under the account “Loss on| its officers were indicted for an al- tute a certificate of indebtedness. | Earth color, imported from Uerdingen, Doran & co., 1930. 30-25100 | Bond, Mrs, Agnes (Davenport). Lure of the 
service life of each unit retired. retired road and equipment the amount; jJeged offense which arose directly 2. Amounts paid to holders of such | Germany, and entered at New York by Clarenbach, Ernst. Clarenbach’s hotel ac-| open and other rhymes, 96 p. Cincin~ 
® Yor example, if a taxpayer has accrued|°f ¥ dollars, which is now claimed as &) out of its business and where it was preferred stock during the taxable — Doggett, a ie Mee Ones oa oa a Oe i Pe lg cage yo a ae Soe 
depreciation since July 1, 1907, on a cer- lebltity for tae tin hen os ale ae determined by the court that no such years 1926 and 1927, represented Fr ee irculars Nos. 1843- ols eae -. re 1000, } aa | 7 reg he pega, , Pout 


the payment of dividends and do not 
constitute allowable deductions in 
computing net income. 
| David Shiman, Docleet No, 41139. 
Held that in the absence of evi- 
dence of a bona fide indebtedness 


offense had been committed, held, 
that fees paid by it to counsel to de- 
fend against such indictment are de- 
ductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses of its business. 
Pittsburgh Gasoline Co., Docket Nos. | 
$9463, 41854. | 


tain unit of property on the basis of an 
estimated life of 40 years, and it becomes 
necessary to retire that unit after 30 
years of use, so that the service life is 
shorter than the estimated life by 10 
years, under the requirements of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the tax- | 
payer must compute the loss on the basis 
of the service life and prorate such loss 


Butler, Alfred J. Sport in classic timts, 
I@nd., E. Benn, 1930. 
30-25284 
Everyday poems. 38 
New Haven, Van Dyke ptg. co., 


English plays. (Nelson’s English series.) 
433 p. N. Y., T. Nelson & sons, 1930, | 


30-25108 
Cutting, Elisabeth B. Jefferson Davis, po- | Clark, Catherine R. 
litical soldier. 361 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead|  P., illus. 
and co., 1930. 30-25078 | _ 1929. 30-24729 
Dante, Alighieri. ... The vision, translated |Cooke, John D., comp. Essays for new 
by Henry F. Cary ... with life of Dante, America, selected by ... and Mildred 
Florentine ed. Ed. and pub. by G. Fatto- | ©. Struble. (Modern America series of 
russo. 511 p., illus. Florence, 1930. English texts; H. A. Watt, ed.) 419 py 


primarily of that portion of cost which | 
has been allocated to depreciation prior | 
to 1907 in the adjustment of the tax-| 
payer’s accounts under the rules of the: 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Revenue Act of 1926, section! 
202(b), which applies t6 the taxable | 
year 1925, plainly provides that adjust- | 
ment of the “basis” shall be made not; 


| ° 213 p., illus. 
Customs Ruling on Goods 


Sent Abroad for Repairs 


New York, Nov. 13.—In deciding the 
claimed as a debt ascertained to be | case of the Central Scientific Co. of Chi- 
worthless, the deduction is not al- |cago v. United States (Protest 368892- | 
lowable. | G-77878), the United States Customs 


On Apr. 30, 1926, the petitioner 
filed an income tax return for the 











cneipe to oe See eh eae PrioF only for depreciation “allowable in re-| fiscal period Jan. 1 to May 31, 1925, | 2 Promulgated Nov. 13 , | court here rules that the failure to show | Dominick & Dominick. 1870-1930 an a ee Se a "3025271 
ee ee = a how the loss is|SPect of such property under this act and| and marked it “final return.” On | Hamilton Woolen Company, Docket No. | the od value of = repairs made ee — . - ‘sane | mavie, Robert 8. On heme sell wie Bae 
d oh £ forth follows: | PTior income tax laws” (as distinguished! the same return it stated that for 29670... Zs upon articles, exported for repairs, pre-| 30" Mrs. Roxana Brook comp. Prohibi-| Davis. 313 p. N. Y., D. Appleton co.,- 
wn me d May 1 71893 aS TOMOWS:| from deductions “previously allowed” by| the balance of the year 1925, a con- 1. Distributions made in 1923 by a °| cludes their right to free entry under the ‘tion’ punches, book of beverages. 93 p-, | 1930. . 30-25270 : » 
Uni s setined J ni 1994. the Commissioner) but also “In addition,| solidated return was being filed by corporation in liquidation held to be | Provisions of the tariff law. illus. Phil, Dorrance & co., 1930. Eddy, John W. Hunting Alaska brown 
nits retired July 1, ° if the property was acquired before Mar. ig ‘Scanian: Wher Co dividends within the meaning of sec- The free entry of articles, sent abroad 30-25055 | bear. 253 p., illus. N. Y., G, P. Pute § 


Total months in service, 374. |1, 1918, the basis (if other than the fair tion 201 (a) of the Revenue Act of | for repairs, the court emphasizes, is | Drabkin, Israel E.. The Copa; investigation |_mam’s sons, 1930. 30-25281 .. 


na in service prior to July 1, 1907, | 1 arket value as of Mar. 1 1913) shall be gg ot by a ny Motor .* 1921 to the extent that they repre- oe comaieneny oper Pha ange od Sos se opera. 106 p. Po enair tn chicl aes p.” becun, 
(0. | diminis i of ion, | Sten Ge the 4 ie nted earnings or profits accumu- | W! © Tegwations Prescribed. by Une) eves we: ta We Se MUMpArey pres. | Mis co. 1 . : 3 
Cost, $610.5 minis inthe amount of echavation leg a return of i income for the | zented earnings gr Dro [Rscetey af the Prabang then, re | soi fomeami cos ie, 


Girard de Viane. ... chanson de geste, ed, 


Europe and the Near East. . 
by Frederic G. Yeandle. 


calendar year 1925, including therein 


Salvage, $98.92. : ae 
the income of the petitioner from 


Gross loss, $511.53. 


Compiled by | 


ulations, when reasonable and not be- 
1 map and 


before such date.” [Italics supplied.] 2. The remainder of the amounts (Thesis (Ph. D.) * 


National geographic society. 





Belle ss “J | F ae : yond the scope of the law, it is further) ; ‘ ’ ; ee a i i ‘ : 
Inthe foregoing computation the| Acorns, determining hs lon >| ta Dee. at he semetime | cna held to consis he |olted ot become a copditn precedent | Hab gh ets Se mA se tt ia atl 
amount representing depreciation prior tj f = h bl ? the petitioner filed with the collector prop: ” .. li ; |to the right of free entry. | Fish, Carl R. History of America. 570 p.,| Hankel, Walter S., ed. Whither, whither, - 
July 1, 1907, in the accounting classifi- | S20" Of Property in the taxable year| f, the First District of Pennsyl- to the sole stockholder on the liqui A RA Byte illus. N. ¥., American book co., 1930. | or, After sex, what? 279 p,, illus. N. Y 
ion is)$232.51, derived from the for- 1925, depreciation must be deducted vania, in which district both com- dation of the corporation. ae ean Mook “S~ 39-25085 | The Macaulay co., 1930. 30-24724 
mula 170/374 $511.53. Deducting the de- from the cost basis back to the time of | panies had their principal office, form |Fruit Growers Supply Co., Docket No.| Federal Tax Cases Placed Grenard, Fernand. Baber, first of the |Houston, Margaret B, Lanterns in the 
reciation prior to July 1, 1907, from the| 8¢,4cduisition of the property. | 1122, entitled “Information Return $0388. Moguls. 253 p., illus. N. Y. R. M.| dusk. 86 p. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & co. . 
prec Pp 0 w : $279.02 Whether or not amounts accounted for | * Sabsidi aie ticemaeee A corporation which acts as pur- On Supreme Court Docket McBride & co., 1930. 30-25106 | _ 1930. 30-25269 
SrOus 1068 leaves & -BRIANCe O -/«-!as depreciation sustained for any prior; Of Subsidiary 0 re chasing agent for the purpose of Th Rivet Pe : .| Guzman, Martin L. ... The eagle & the | Jones, Doris A. Taking curtain call; life 
The amount of depreciation accrued prior] ear under th ti 1] th tion” purporting to cover the period &. . e following additional Federal tax "W(t vent, translated f see ick by Sh and letters of Henry A. Jonés. 379 p. N 
to July 1, 1907, i. e., $232.51, is charged | Tater Commerce Commission consti. | from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1925, inclu- purchasing supplies for the mem- | cases have been docketed in the Supreme ‘Yet de'Onis. 359 p. N.Y. AA. Kneof,|. Y.. Macmillan co, 1930. 30-25268 
to the profit and loss account—No. 619— nen itn aes a caian _— sive. , , bers of a cooperative association at | Court of the United States: 1930. ‘ Peo eS “0.26083 | Liddell, Henry G. ‘Greek-English lexicon, 
“Loss on retired road and equipment” a ee” oF ete } a In March, 1927, the Johnson- cost, but at the same time carries on _No. 540. Adele Kahle v. Commis- Holcombe, Arthur N. Spirit of the Chinese! by ... and Robert Scott... . 8th ed. 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- | Pp & Brinkman Motor Co. executed and a substantial amount of business sioner. Certiorari to the Circuit Court) revolution; Lowell institute lectures, 1930.; rev. 1776 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 


sion classification of accounts. 


It appears that the Income Tax Unit) 
has consistently held that any amount | 


charged to the above-stated account rep- 


resents depreciation accrued prior to! 


July 1, 1907, and as such is not an allow- 


able deduction in any taxable year, in-! 


cluding the taxable year 1924. 


Contentions Made 
By Taxpayer 

It has been contended by the taxpayer 
that the basis for the determination of 
gain or loss on the sale or other disposi- 
tion of property under the Revenue Act 
of 1924 should not be reduced on account 
of depreciation prior to Mar. 1, 1913. It 
is also contended that the depreciation 
prior to July 1, 1917, is an arbitrary 
charge set up on its books in accordance 
with the requirements oi the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and is not based 
upon any facts as to the actual physical 


condition of the equipment as of July 1, | 
1907, and that the action of the taxpayers | 


setting up such charges should not be 


considered as an admission that deprecia- | 


tion as such was actually sustained. 


The pertinent provisions of the Reve- | 


nue Act of 1924 are as follows: 

Sec. 202. (a) Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this section, the gain from the sale 
or other disposition of property shall be the 


excess of the amount realized therefrom | ¢ 
|came worthless during the taxable year. 


over the basis provided in subdivision (a) 


or ¢. of section 204, and the loss shall be 
the¥Fxcess of such basis over the amount 
realized. 


(b) In computing the amount of gain or 
loss under subdivision (a) proper adjust- 
ibn: shall be made for (1) any expenditure 


roperly chargeable to capital c 1 | 
i) hustion, wear and | Revenue Act of 1926; Article 144, Regu- 


(2) any item of loss, exhaustion, wear and 
tear, obsolescence, amortization, or deple- 
tion, previousl: allowed with respect to such 
property. [Italics supplied.] 

Sec, 204. * © ® 

(b) The basis for determining the gain 
or loss f.om the sale or other disposition of 
property acquired before Mar. 1, 
be (A) the cost of such property * * * or 


(B) the fair market -alue of such property | 


as of Mar. 1,1913, whichever is greater, * * * 


In Solicitor’s Memorandum 4249 (C, B. 
IV-2, 15) it was ruled that depreciation 
“previously allowed” with respect to 
property within the meaning of section 
202(b) of the 1924 act contemplates that 
an adjustment of the “basis” is to be 
made— 

* * * only for deductions which have in prior 
years been actually granted by the Commis- 


sioner in computing the net income of the | ro \ 
The deduction for depreciation | dates, the quantities destroyed and the; 


taxpayer. 





/of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


| Hayden, 





1913, shall | : | 
: | Bangor, Me, An overassesment of income | 


liability is a question of fact which is to 
be determined under the circumstances 
of each case. 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Josiah W. Hayden 
Estate of Josiah W. Hayden, Charles 
administrator, Boston, Mass. 
An overassesment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $26,418.20. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of Section 301(b), Revenue Act of! 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance tax paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return.| 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Frank D. Stout | 

Estate of Frank D. Stout, Clara W.} 
Stout et al., executrices, Chicago, Il. 
An overassesment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1925, $131,137.75. 

The overassessment results from the | 
allowance of a deduction for a loss sus- 
tained upon certain shares of capital 
stock of a domestic corporation which be- 


The amount of the loss as well as the 
time when sustained have ben determined 
after a thorough field investigation of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records and a com- 
prehensive review in the Bureau of all the| 
relevant factors. Sections 214(a) (5), 


lations 69; Homer M. Preston et al. v. 
Commissioner, 7 B, T. A. 414; Henry 
Adamson et al. v. Commissioner, 17 B. T, 
A. 3. 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. of Maine 
Eastern Manufacturing Co, of Maine, 





and profits taxes in favor of the tax-| 
payer is determined as follows: 1918,! 
$281,470. 

Losses.—Of the overassessment $214,- 
872,29 is caused by the allowance of a de- 
duction for losses sustained from the de- | 
struction of certain capital assets. After 
thorough and extensive investigations of | 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and rec- | 
ords and of the properties by field exam- | 


|iners and Bureau engineers the costs or | 


values of the properties on the basic, 


must, aceordingly, not only have been al-| salvage values thereof have been deter- 


lowable, but the Commissioner must have 
actually granted the deduction in determin- 
ing net income for prior years. A deduction 


is not “allowed” until it is passed upon and | 
Deprecia- | 
tion, however, may be “previously allowed,” | 


approved by the Commissioner. 


although it has not been taken in a return, 
as its allowance, fot example, in a claim for 
refund, _ 

This ruling was carefully considered at 
the time it was issued and this office sees 
no reason for any change therein. 

In situations of the type herein out- 
the Federal revenue laws prior to 


6 





deductions for expenses, 


mined and the losses ascertained in ac- 


cordance with the provisions of Section 


234(a) (4), Revenue Act of 1918, and 
Articles 141 and 561, Regulations 45. 
Shifts of Deductions.—Increases in the 
interest and 
taxes in order to reflect amounts accrued 
consistent with the taxpayer’s accounting 
method since it is determined that such 


deductions were erroneously claimed in 
the ta 
$24,069.53 of the overassessment. 
tion 234(a) (1), (2) and (3), Revenue 


return for the year 1919 cause 
Sec- 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Act of 1918; articles 101, 111, 121, 131) 


filed a corporation income tax re- 
turn, form 1120, for the calendar 





and 561, Regulations 45. * 


Inventories.—The amount of $20,728.68 


is caused by a reduction in the valuation 


| of the closing inventory since after a field 


investigation and conferences held in the 
Bureau it is determined that the valua- 
tion of the inventory reported in the tax 
return was materially overstated. 
vision is made accordingly and the valua- 


tion used in the present audit is the same | 
as that used in the computation of the 
tax liability for the subsequent year. | 


Section 203, Revenue Act of 1918; arti- 
cles 1582 to 1584, inclusive, Regulations 
45, as amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B., I-1, 


|40); Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company, 


2 B. T. A. 256, and Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company, 2 B. T, A. 306. 


Bond Discount.—The allowance of a 
deduction to provide for the amortization | 
of bond discount causes $11,391.24 of the | 
is determined 


overassessment since it 
that such deduction was erroneously 
omitted from the tax return. Section 
234(a) (2), Revenue Act of 1918; arti- 


icles 544 and 563, as amended by T. D. 


8206 (C. B. 5, 223), Regulations 45. 
Affiliations—The amount of $5,245.02 
is caused by the elimination of the in- 
comes of certain subsidiary corporations 
included in the consolidated return filed 


and the assessment of taxes against such | 


corporations separately since it is deter- 
mined that they were not affiliated within 
the purview of Section 240, Revenue Act 
of 1918, by reason of the fact that sub- 
stantially all of their capital stocks were 
not owfied or controlled by the taxpayer 
or another corporation of the affiliated 
group or by the same interests which 
owned or controlled the capital stocks of 
the corporations comprising the affiliated 
group. Appeal of Goldstein Brothers 
Amusement Company, Inc., 3 B. T, A. 
408. 

Book Entries.—The elimination of cer- 
tain unrealized profits since it is deter- 
mined that they result from mere book 
entries causes $4,994.41 of the ovérassess- 
ment. 


assessment in the amount of $168.83 re- 
sults from the allowance of a deduction 
for bad debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year 
sincé it is determined that such deduction 
was erroneously omitted from the tax re- 
turn. “Section 234(a) (5), Revenue Act 
of 1918; articles 151 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45, j 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Overassessments of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1922, $3,598.06; 
1924, $94,201.14; 1925, $39,912.88. 

The overassessments in the amount of 
$94,201.14 and $39,912.88 for 1924 and 


Re- | 





with nonmembers at a profit, is not 
exempt from taxation under the pro- 
visions of section 231 (11) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

Where a corporation of the char- 
acter referred to above pays patron- 
age dividends to its members on the 
basis of purchases made for such 
members, such dividends which are 
paid out of profits from nonmember 
business may not be considered a 
reduction of the cost of the supplies 
to the members in the sence that 
they are deductible in determining 
the taxable income of the corpora- 
tion. _ Similarly, excess earnings of 
such a corporation may not be con- 
sidered as deductible accrued patron- 
age dividends, where such dividends 
have not been declared or set aside 
and where such earnings arise from 
both member and nonmember busi- 
ness, 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
Executor of the Estate of Rhobie Cald- 
well Smallman, Docket No, 31846. 

Estate tax. In valuing the gross 
estate of a resident decedent it is 
proper to include the value of tangi- 
ble personal property located in for- 
eign countries, 


Jeptha H. Wade Jr., George G. Wade, 


Edward G. Greene, Executors under | 


the Will of Jeptha H. Wade, Deceased, 
Docket No. 43164. 

Certain indebtedness of the dece- 
dent to educational institutions paid 
by his executors, held, to be legal 
deductions from the value of the 
gross estate. 





1925, respectively, result from the allow- 
ance of increased credits for foreign 
taxes paid since, after a field investiga- 
tion and a comprehensive review in the 
Bureau it is determined that the credits 
claimed in the returns filed were under- 
stated. Sections 238, Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926; Mead Cycle Company v. 
Commissioner, 10 B, T. A. 887. 

The amount of $2,054.99 of the over- 
assessments for the year 1922 is due to 
the allowance of a deduction for a certain 
amount of compensation paid to em- 
ployes which was omitted as a deduction 
in the return and to the reduction of the 
reported gross income which was erron- 


Bad Debts.—The balance of the over. | cously overstated. Sections 212, 233(a) 


and 284(a) (1), Revenue Act of ye F 
Articles 31, as amended by T. D. 3688 
(C. B. IV-1, 122), 101, 541 and 561, Regu- 
lations 62. 

The amount of $1,543.07 representing 
the balance of the overassessment for the 
year 1922 is caused by the allowance of 
an additional deduction for depreciation 
since after a thorough field examination 
of the taxpayer's books of accounts and 
records it is determined that the amount 
deducted in the return is inadequate and 
less than the reasonable allowance to 


which the taxpayer is entitled under the | 
provisions of Section 284(a) (7), Reve-| 


nue Act of 1921. Revision is made ac- 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit which 
| held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
| where her. stocks and bonds were seized 
| by the Alien Property Custodian in 1918 
| but returned in 1924, together with the 
| income accruing therefrom, the Collector 
lof Internal Revenue was authorized to 
| prepare Federal income tax returns for 
the years 1918 to 1923 inclusive, at least 
|when the taxpayer’s attorney in fact 
|declined to do so after the securities 
had been returned (V U. 6. Daily, 2034). 

No. 542. Cyrus H. McCormick et al. 
|v. Commissioner. Certiorari to the Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
| Cireuit which held against the taxpayer 
{and ruled that where a trust is not cre- 
| ated in contemplation of death, the set- 
tlor’s intent relative to postponing the 
| effective date of the beneficiaries’ en- 
| joyment and possession of the corpus of 





|the trust until after death is the test) 
| Mawson, Christopher O, S. Secretary’s guide 


|in determining if it should be included 
{in the gross estate in computing the 
| Federal estate tax (V U. S. Daily, 
| 2388). Whether the trust is revocable or 
| irrevocable is important evidence in de- 
termining such intent, the circuit court 
held, mentioning other factors to be 
taken into consideration. 


Michigan Court Upholds 
Special Tax for Highway 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Nov. 13. 
A special assessment against the own- 
ers of land abutting on a highway is 
not invalid because the primary purpose 
;of the highway was to provide a 
| through, main thoroughfare across the 
city, the District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan has just held in a 


| Detroit. 
It is clear, the court declared, “that 
| when such an improvement produces a 
| special benefit, other than the benefit re- 
ceived by the general public, to certain 
‘land in the vicinity of the improvement, 
the mere fact that 


the fact that its immediate occasion or 


eral improvement project of which it is 





acter as a local improvement nor pre- 


| vent the imposition of at least a portion | 


|of its cost as a 
| against such land.” 


special assessment 





Acquiescences Announced 


In Decisions of Tax Cases 7 


Jackson, Clyde. 


John of Gaddesden. 


Laurence, Sir Perceval Maitland. 


Lyman, George D. 


McVeagh, Thomas C. 


Meier-Graefe, Julius. 


Morrison, Henry. 


Muirhead, Findlay, ed. 





case entitled Pollelius et al. v. City of | 


Wyoming—Population Bull. 


Retirement Act, as amended July 


it also results in| 
benefit to the general public, or even ummary of Accident Investigation Re 
| purpose was the creation of the gen-| 


|@ part, dod not deprive it of its char- | 


Internal 


185 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 
. «+ Business organization, 
financing and management. 63 p. Phil., 
Lafayette institute, 1930. 3830-25070 
Rosa anglica sev Rosa 
medicinae Johannis Anglici; translation 
by Winifred Wuff, M, A. (Irish texts so- 


ciety. Publications. v. 25 (1923) 1929.) 
434 p. Lond., Simpkin, Marshall (1923), 
1929. 30-25122 


Keith, Arthur B. Dominion autonomy in 


practice. 
1929. 


92 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 


Life of 
Lond., 
30-25105 


John Xavier Merriman. 


428 p. 
Constable & co., 1930. 


Lueckiesh, Matthew. Artificial sunlight. 254 | 


p., illus. N. Y¥., D. Van 


1930. 


Nostrand co., 

30-25054 
John Marsh, pioneer. 
N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 


Baby’s first year. 
Honolulu, New free- 
30-25050 


, illus. 
1930. 


Ist ed. 175 p., illus. 
dom press, 1930. 


to correct modern usage. 213 p. 
Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 


N. Y., 


by ... translated by Roger Hinks. 361 
p. N. Y., Macaulay co., 1930. 30-25101 
French constitution, by 
...» preface by H. E., French ambassador 
(M. de Fleuriau). 96 p. Lond., G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1930. 30-25075 
. .. Great Britain. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents deseribed under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 


sive of geetage, from the Inquiry Divr | 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 
Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
30-27165 
3, 1926, 
Mar, 3, 1927, Feb. 20, 1929, and May 29, 
1930. U. S, Civil Service Comm. Price, 
10 cents. 30-27166 
ts. 
—No. 44, Apr., May, and Je., 1930. ur 
of Safety, Interstate Commerce Comm. 
Subscription price, 15 cents a year. 
(A20-942) 


Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S., 
Court—No. 94, Reappraisements | 


Customs 
Cire. Nos. 1825-1842. Subscription price, 
75 eents a yéar. (13-2916) 
Revenue Bull.—Cumulative Bull: 
IX-1, Jan.-Je., 1930. Bur. of Internal Rev- 


enue, U. S. Treasury Dept. Price, 50) 
cents. (22-27420) | 
he Agricultural Situation—Vol. 14, No. 11, | 


30-25102 | 
| London, County council. 





|MecFee, Mrs. Inez N. 


3830-25074 | 


| Riding, Laura. 
30-25081 | 


30-25109 | 
Pyramid and temple, | 





Information regarding 


Calif.—5th Ann. 


Bur. of Census, | 


Nov. 1, 1930. Bur. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents a year. 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve-| 


nue announces his acquiescence in deci- | 


sions of the Board of Tax Appeals, the| ’ 

titles, docket numbers and citations of | omrect § Sears : ick rn 

which follow: $4.00 a year. (Agr. 18-1837) 
Augustus P. Loring et al., executors,’ Bolts and Catches for Ship Doors, General 


89872, 20-440. Specifications—AMS A i Ma- 
*Estate of Amy Lowell, 39872, 20-440. ee tandeet Ob. Dent et Con 


Lee A, Phillips, 29493, 20-438. 

Poel & Kelly, Inc., 30916, 19-1317. 
Poor’s Publishing Co., 17596, 14-1389, 
Woodbury Shoe Co., 10229, 19-433, 
*Estate tax decision, 


merce. Price, 5 cents. 

Extension Service Review—Vol. 1, No. 7, 
Nov., 1930. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


| 
(Agr. 26-1797) 





rine Standards Com., U. 8S. Dept. of Com- | Mass.—Ann. 


Cc 
(Agr. 30-359) | C. Bliss, Comr. Mar. 1, 1980, Pro 


1929. 30-14625 — 
Theatres and mu- ~ 
. Cinematograph exhi- 
Lond., County council, 

30-14628 

(Canfield), Famous 

events in American history, 296 p. N,. 
Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 

30-24706 


sic halls com. . . 
bitions. 16 p. 
1929. 


Prevost, Antoine Francois, called Prevost 


d’Exiles. Histoire du chevalier des Grieux 
et de Manon Lescaut, by ... (Modern 
student’s library. French series.) 209 
p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930, in 
30-24722 


Rice, James E. Judging poultry for produc. 


tion, by . . ., Goldan O. Hall... and 
Dean R. Marble. (Poultry science see 
ries, ed. by J. E. Rice.) 425 p. oa 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-25280 * 
Poems: A joking world. 171 
p. Lond., J. Cape, 1930. 30-24721 


| Rouverol, Mrs. Aurania. It never rains. 
(French’s standard library edition.) 109 ~ 
p. N. Y., S. French, 1930, 30-24719 

Shakespeare, William. Love from Shakes- 
peare; quotations from .. . works, by 
Eleanor S. Easley. 132 p. Phila., Dor- « 


rance & co., 1930. 30-25265 


Smith, John W. Life story of J. Wesley. 


Smith of Ottawa, Kans, 126 p. 
Tll., Decatur prg. co., 1930. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Decatur, 
30-24703 , 





¢ these publicationge 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


| Calif.—62d Ann. Rept. of Insurance Comr 


for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929—Vol. 11. 


E. 
Forrest Mitchell, Comr. 


Pa.—Preliminary Rept. of Township Law 


Revision Comm. (Submitted for Critic 
cism.) To the Public. Harrisburg. 

Rept. of State Athletie 
Comm, to Governor and Legislature of the’ 
State for Dec. 1, 1928, to Nov. 30, 1929, 
Sacramento, 1930, 


Wash.—Course of Study in Junior and 


Senior High Schools: State Dept. of Ed- 
ueation. Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Commercial Education, Science and 
Mathoination, Musie and Art. Olympia, 


/IM,—10th, 11th and 12th Ann. Repts. of 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce. July 1, 
1926, to Je. 30, 1927, July 1, 1927, to Je, 
30, 1928, and July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 
1929. H. U. Bailey, Dir., Springfield, 


ath Ann. Rept, Dept. of P 
th Ann. Rep’ ept. of Pyblic Heal 
July 1, 1928, to 5. 30, 1929. Andy et 
D., Dir. Springfield, 1930. : 
Annoyncement of 324 Ann. II. State 
Fair School of Demestic Seienee to be 
eld at Springfield, Aug. 8 to 23, 1986, 
épts. of .. . for 1928. Springfield. 
ficial List of Incorporated pnicipals 
ties of Ill. Corrected Dee. 31, 1929. Wil 
erg J. Stratton, Secy. of State. Spring- 
eid, ‘ 
Biennial Rept. of Adj. Gen, Oct. 1, 1926, ° 
to Sept. 30, 1928. Springfield, 1930, 
Journals of Senate and House of Ri 
resentatives of ist Special Session . 
56th General Assembly, May 12, 1930-Je, 
25, 1930, Springfield. : 
Rept. of Comr. of Insurance, 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929—Part 1. Metton 
L. Brown, Comr. Boston, July 16, 1980, © © 


R. L—18th Ann. Rept. Public Utilities 






omm.,. Yr. ended Dee. 31, 1929, William 
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Public Utilities Radio Public’ Health 
Ruling in Indiana biden a iE ederal Action | Alleged Inflation In Assets 
Given on Control 70" ""°""” Askedin Control Of Utility Company Claimed 


Of State Utilities Of Gas Prices 


Diseases Show 
Decline in Week 


Insurance Men 
Urged to Foster 
Clients’ Interest 


diseases except| New York Deputy Declares 


Compensation and Medical Fees 
Total Nearly $1,000,000 


‘Appreciation’ of $71,000,000 in Value of Security Hold-| For Typhoid Fever and 
In Two Years 


ings of Southeastern Power & Light Company Infantile Paralysis 


Only Increases Reported a4 
Asserted at Federal Inquiry “= | 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Noy. 13. 


A 


Public Service Commission eh 


Held Not to Have Right 
To Determine Matter of 
Expenditures 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Nov. 13. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has no authority to undertake to 
determine the reasonableness of contem- 
plated expenditures for improvements 
by a telephone utility, although in a 
rate case the Commission might exclude 
from the rate base any expenditures 
found to have been made with a view of 
increasing rates, according to an opinion 
by the Attorney General, James M. 
Ogden. 

Inquiry as to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission had been made by Commis- 
sioner Frank Singleton, following receipt 
by him of allegations by citizens of 
Greencastle to the effect that the Green- 
castle Telephone Company was about to 
make expenditures with the idea of in- 
creasing rates. 

Matters such as business management 
and determination of questions of addi- 
tional equipment are not directly sub- 
* ject to regulations by the Commission, 
the Attorney General held. His opin- 
ion follows in full text: 

Your communication inquires as to 
whether the Public Service Commission 
has authority to intervene in a case 
brought to its attention wherein a tele- 
phone utility is contemplating an invest- 
ment of some $80,000 in improvements, 
such intervention to be made with a view 
of determining the reasonableness or 
wisdom of the expenditure. 


Beyond Rights of Commission 

In my opinion your inquiry must be 
answered in the negative. Matters of 
internal regulation of utilities, such as 
business management and determination 
or questions of additional equipment, 
are matters not directly subject to reg- 
ulation by the Commission. 

In the case of Harvey et al. v. Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, 102 
Okla. 266; 229 Pac. 428; the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma said on this subject | 
the following: 

“It must be remembered that, while 
much power is by law given to the Cor- 
poration Commisison in the regulation 
of public utilities, yet The utility is not 
the property of the Commisison or of 
the State, but belongs to the company 
and its stockholders, and the officers and 
directors by them selected must, under 
proper regulation, be permitted to man- 
age the property in such a manner as 
to earn and pay, if they lawfully can, 
just dividends to the stockholders. Reg- 
ulation must not be so far extended as 
to constitute management or operation.” 

The case of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company v. Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, re- 
ported in 262 U. S. 276 at page 289, 
contains this language: 

“So far as appears, plaintiff in error’s 
board of directors has exercised a proper 
discretion about this matter requiring 
business judgment. It must not be for- 
gotten that while the State may regu- 
late with a view of enforcing reason- 
able rates and charges, it is not the 
owner of the property of the public util- 
ity companies and is not clothed with 
the general power of management inci- 
dent to ownership.” 


Illinois Decision Cited 

The opinion next quotes with approval 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in its opinion in the case of 
State Public Utility Commission v. 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co., 291 II. 
209 at page 234, where this reasoning 
appears: 

“The Commission is not the financial 
manager of the corporation and it 
not empowered to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the directors of the 
corporation. See also 209 U. S. 108 and 
238 U.S. 491.” 

It is further my opinion that the ques- 
tion of this expenditure would be a 
proper inquiry in a rate case after the 
additions to the property were made, and 
if proven to have been made fraud- 
ulently or solely with a view of increas- 
ing rates, the Public Service Commis- 
sion might well exclude from the rate 
base the value of such property as was 
not found to be used and useful in serv- 
ing the public. 
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Compensation Award 
Upheld in Montana 


Injury Suffered by Man Hired 
By Firm’s Truck Driver 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Noy. 13. 

A compensation award for an injury 
sustained by a man hired by the driver 
of a truck to assist in extricating the 
truck from a mud hole was affirmed by 
the Montana Supreme Court Nov. 8 in 
the case of Industrial Accident Board & 
Anton Anderson vy. Brown Brothers 
Lumber Co. et al. 

An award had been made by the In- 
custrial Accident Board, it was explained 
in the opinion, but the district court of 
Lewis and Clark County set aside the 
award of the Board and ordered the case 
dismissed. 

The district court found that the claim- 
ant’s employment was casual and not in 
the usual course of trade, business, pro- 
fession or occupation of the employer. 
The Supreme Court held, however, that 
under section 2888, R. C. 1921, the em- 
ployment is not casual if it is in the 
usual course of trade or business of the 
employer and therefore the claimant is 
entitled to compensation for his injury 
if it was sustained in the usual course of 
the employer’s business. 

Finding that the driver had authority 
to obtain help in an emergency and that | 
extricating the truck was in the course | 
of the employer’s business, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the award. 


Tartarie Acid Exports 
The United States ranks fourth as a 


Compensation payments and medica 
|fees under the Vermont Workmen’s 
| Compensation Act during the two years 
ended June 30, 1930, amounted to nearly 
$1,000,000, according to the -eport of 
the State Commissioner of Industries, 
Charles.H. White. The total compensa- 
tion benefits paid were $652,292 while 
medical fees were $337,865, represent- 
ing an increase of 11 per cent over the 
previous biennial period. 

While this increase is disturbing, Mr. , 
White reported, the trend throughout | 
the country has been found to be the 
same as that in Vermont. In the previ- 
ous biennial. period compensation pay- 
ments were $585,349 and medical fees 
were $273,205. 

Fatal accidents for the last biennial | 
period amounted to 43 while nonfatal ac- 
cidents totaled 13,104. In the previous 


period there were 39 fatal and 12,789 
nonfatal accidents. 


Fire Rates Reduced 


Precautions Found Satisfac- 
tory in Central Section of 
Queens County 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 12. 

The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, announced Nov. 
12 that fire insurance rates on dwellings 
in the sections of Queens County, known 
as Hollis, Queens Village, Bellrose Manor, 
Creedmor, South Woodhaven, Ozone 
Park, South Ozone Park, Richmond Hill 
and Aqueduct, will be reduced from the 
present scale of 30 to 40 cents per $100 
per annum to 16 cents per $100 per an- 
num, the rate now prevailing on dwellings 
in other sections of Queens County. 

In view of the fact that fire insur- 
ance experience in this section has been 
favorable and conditions affecting the 
ability of the fire department successfully 
to combat fire are satisfactory, Mr. Be- 
han said he had directed the fire in- 
surance companies to remove the extra 
charge. He declared that the reduction 
is to be made effective on all new and 
renewal policies as of Nov. 1, 1930. 

Mr. Behan stated that numerous com- 
plaints against the rates in Central 
Queens had been made. One complaint 
was filed with Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who directed that an investi- 
gation be made. 

At a hearing in the offices of the 
State Insurance Department Nov. 6 it 
was brought out that there is no longer 
any question of the accessibility of these 
areas or the adequacy of fire depart- 
ment protection and water supply. 


Deputy Insurance Officer 
Is Named for New York 


State of New York: 
; Albany, Nov. 13. 

The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, announced Nov. 
12 the appointment of Charles P. Butler 
as Third Deputy Superintendent, to be 
located at the New York City office of 
the State Insurance Department. Mr. 
Butler has been counsel to the Depart- 
ment since Apr. 15, 1929. 

Mr. Butler said Nov. 13 that he will 
take up his work at the New York City 
office of the Department on Nov. 18. He 
succeeds Samuel D. Macpeak who was 
appointed Second Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance following the resignation 
of Francis P. Ward. 

Mr. Butler is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and the Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School. He practiced law in 
Syracuse for eight years prior to his 
appointment as counsel to the Insurnace 
Department. 


, State Utility Commissioners 


Recommend Legislation 
By Congress to Govern 
_Pipe Line Companies 


State of South Carolina: 
Charlotte, Nov. 13. 

Congressional legislation for the reg- 
ulation of prices at which pipe line com- 
panies sell gas to distributors was rec- 
ommended yesterday in the report of the 
committee on services of public utility 
companies to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. 

Protests from various State commis- 
sion members against the original state- 
ment that adequate regulation can be se- 
cured through State authorities resulted 
in a redrafting of the report, it was ex- 
plained. 

The report of the committee as pre- 
sented by the chairman, Thomas E. Mc- 
Kay, of the Utah Public Utilities Com- 
mission, contained a_ statement that 
proper and adequate regulation of nat- 
ural gas service, even though much of it 
is carried in interstate commerce, can be 
had through State Commissions. This 
brought a protest from members of the 
Kansas Public Service Commission, Clin- 
ton H. Montgomery and Charles D. 
Shukers, who declared that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had held to 
the contrary, and that the State of Kan- 
sas had found it impossible after 15 years 
of effort to control the rate at which 
the pipe line company sells gas to the 
distributing company. 

The report finally was sent back to the 
committee and after a conference with 
the Kansas Commissioners the report 
was revised to read that “Since the State 
has no control over the price at which the 
pipe line companies sell gas to distribu- 
tors, we recommend the enactment by 
Congress of legislation for the regula- 
tion of such prices.” 

Later a report was presented by Com- 
missioner Frank P. Morgan, of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, stat- 
ing that the percentage of natural gas 
transported across State lines, com- 
pared to the total distribution, is much 
greater than the similar percentage of 
electricity and “for this reason we feel 
that the necessity for Federal regula- 
tion of interstate gas pipe lines is much 
greater than is the case in the power and 
lighting industry.” 


Evidence that the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company had “appreciated” the 
{value of its security holdings on its 
| books by an amount approximating $71,- 
000,000 between its organization in 1924 


jand its charter powers were broad, Mr. 


Ryder said in tracing the development of 
the corporation which now is an integral 
part.of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. The latter corporation 


| and its absorption by the Commonwealth | owns corporations operating properties 


| & Southern Corporation in 1929 was ad- 


|from Michigan to Florida, according to 


| duced Nov. 13 at the Federal Trade Com-| evidence heretofore presented in the 


mission’s public utility inquiry. 
Testimony that the “appreciation” or 


| hearings. 


Charter provisions of the Southeastern 


write-up of the béok values had taken| Company, the witness added, denied to 


place was given by Robert J. Ryder, a! stockholders the right of preemption on} 
member of the Commission’s staff who | 


new stock issues and gave to the board 


spent four months examining the South-| of directors the right to issue new shares 


eastern Company’s books and records.; wherever and whenever 


He said that approximately $28,000,000 
of the appreciation was shown as a result 
of the transaction by which the Geor- 
gia Railway & Power Company was ac- 
quired, while the remainder of the ap- 
preciation was recorded in other opera- 
tions details of which, Mr. Ryder said, 
showed a cost to the company of $22,- 
000,000 of securities carried on the com- 
pany books at $65,000,000. 

Mr. Ryder, who was the only witness 
called in the day’s hearings, said the 
appreciation was accomplished without 
the addition of assets to the holding 
company’s properties. He declared that 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany organized the Southeastern Secur- 
ities Corporation to act as the vehicle 
“whereby the holding company could ap-| 
preciate values of certain stocks and 
could issue additional securities.” 


After the appreciation had been ef-) 
f@&ted, according to the witness, the 
holding company reacquired the secur- 
ities by merger with the Southeastern 
Securities Corporation. 

Mr. Ryder testified that the Alabama 
Public Service Commission had refused 
to recognize the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company’s values in its rate-mak- 
ing functions. He explained that the 
Alabama Commission had followed a 
policy of rate-making based on actual 
valuation with respect to properties and 
service rendered by the Southeastern 
subsidiaries within that State. 

With the appreciation or write-up of | 
security values shown in the case of the| 
Southeastern Power & Light Company, | 
it was stated, the Commission’s inquiry | 
into public utility operations under direc- 
tion of the Senate had disclosed appre-! 
ciation of securities by the utility groups 
already investigated in an amount ex- 
ceeding $400,000,000. 

The Southeastern Company was incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine in 1924 


R.C.A. Denies Violation of Clayton Act 
In Alleged Monopoly on Radio Tubes 


Complaining Companies State Business Wiped Out by 
Agreements With Manufacturers 


The Radio Corporation of America has 
recently filed in the Circuit Court of 


Appeals for the Third Circuit, a brief | 
denying the alleged monopolistic char- 
acter of its licensing agreements with | 
various manufacturers of radio receiv- 
ing sets, relative to the use of RCA 
tubes in sets manufactured under li- 
censes of its radio patents. 


The suit, Radio Corporation of Amer-| 
ica v. DeForest Radio Company, No. 
4354, was instituted by the DeForest 
Company, and four other plaintiffs, al- | 
leging that the licensing agreements were 
illegal under the provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act. The District Court of Delaware 
granted a permanent injunction against 
the enforcement of the objectionable part 
of the agreements, clause 9. Upon ap- 
peal the Radio Corporation now contends 
that the license agreements complained 
of did not violate the act. 


One of the vital questions in connec- 


Fatalities From Automobile Accidents 
Decrease During Month of October 


Census Reports Show Fewer 
Four-month Periods 


There were fewer deaths from auto-| 
mobile accidents for the four weeks | 
ended Nov. 1 than in the corresponding | 
period of last year, according to in-| 
formation furnished by the Bureau of 
the Census, Noy. 13. This is the third | 
consecutive four-week period in which| 
this year’s figures were lower than in| 
1929, it was stated. The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks 
ended Nov. 1, 1930, 78 large cities in 
the United States reported 750 deaths | 
trom automobile accidents. This ‘num- | 
ber (750) compares with 842 deaths dur- 
ing the four weeks ended Nov, 2, 1929. | 
Most of these deaths were the result of | 
accidents which occurred within the cor- | 
porate limits of the city, although some 


Deaths During Last Three 
Compared to 1929 


accidents occurred outside of the city 
limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended | 
Nov. 1, 1930, and for the correspond- 
ing four-week period of 1929 for all of 
the 78 cities, the four-week figure in 
1930 being 591 as contrasted with 670 
for the corresponding four weeks in 
1929. 

Considering by four-week periods 
since May, 1925, total deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for 78 cities, regard- 
less of place of accident, the lo 
total (346) appears for the four-week 
period ended Mar, 27, 1926, and the 
highest (842) for the four-week period 
ended Nov. 2, 1929. The numbers in! 
the 72 periods of four weeks were as 


¢ follows: 


Nov. 1, 1930 
Oct. 4, 1930 
Sept. 6, 1930 
Aug. 9, 1930 
July 12, 1930 
June 14, 1930 
May 17, 1930... 
r. 19, 1930. 
r. 22, 1930 
22, 1930 
. 25, 1930 
*, 28, 1929 
y. 30, 1929 
2, 1929 
. 5, 1929 
. 1, 1929 
d . 10, 1929. 
July 13, 1929 
For the 52-week 
1, 1930, and Nov. 2, 1929, the totals for 
the 78 cities, were respectively, 8,571) 


750 
741 
659 
621 
651 
647 
605 
605 


June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 26, 
Dec, 29, 
Dee. 1, 
Nov. 3, 1928... 
Oct. 6, 1088.... 
Sept. & 1928. 
Aug. 11, 1928 
July 14, 1928 
June 16, 1928 
May 19, 1928 
Apr. 21, 1928 
Mar. 24, 1928 
Feb. 25, 1928 


15, 
18, 
20, 
23 
99" 


20, 


1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1928 
1928 


603 
583 
. 526 
. 523 
466 
612 
77) 
. 738 
624 
624 
§22 
. 585 
523 
506 
53 
. 530 
421 
504 


and 8,427 which indicate a recent rate | this wour-week period, the total number | 
of 24.8 per 100,000 population as against | Of deaths from automobile accidents was | 
750 but only 591 of these were due to! 


an earlier rate of 24.9 or a decrease of 


four-tenths of 1 per cent in the rate} 


during the year. 

Two cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the 
weeks while one city reported no deaths 


periods ended Nov.¢ 


Jan. 28, 1928 
. 31, 1927 
. 3B, 1927 
} - 5, 1927 
*t. 8. 1927 

, 20, 2007... 
g. 13, 1927 
y 16, 1927 
, 1927 
21, 1927 
23, 1927 
26, 1927 
B, 1927 
, 1987 
Jan. 1, 1927. 
Dec. 4, 1926 
Nov. 6, 1926 
Oct. 9, 1926 


531 
. 624 
619 
684 
662 
526 
510 
. 578 
- 507 
530 
- 495 
. 441 
441 
471 
522 
632 
. 676 
650 


Sept. 11, 1926 
Aug. 14, 1926.. 
July 17, 1926 

June 19, 1926 

May 22, 1926 

Apr. 24, 1926 

Mar. 27, 1926 

Feb. 27, 1926 

Jan. 30, 1926 

Jan. 2, 1926 550 | 
Dec. 5, 1925 . 623 
~ Nov. 7, 1925.... 612 
Oct. 10, 1925. 527 
Sept. 12, 1925 521 | 
Aug. 15, 1925 467 | 
July 18, 1925... 493 | 
June 20, 1925... 492) 
May 23, 1925... 421) 


558 
499 | 
- 482] 
547 | 
493 | 
+ 423) 
. 846 
. 374 
. 428 


78 cities reporting. In these cities in| 


accidents within city limits. 
Note.—The rates published in 
summary are basc| upon midyear 


‘ 
this 


census. Cities whose population was 


source of supply of tartaric acid for|from automobile accidents for the cor-| found ‘o be less than was indicated by 


This 
worth $7,013, 


country supplied 
in 


New Zealand. 
18,280 pounds 


1929, | 
while the total imports into New Zea-|as to whether deaths occurred from au- | than usual even though there may have} 


responding period of 1929. 
For the last four-week period reports 


estimates heretofore used will therefore 
appear as having a higher dea‘h rate 


lowest | 


! . c Dop- | 
last four|ul tion estimates derived from tue 1930|La., granted license on 1,250 ke. 1 kw., 


tion with the alleged violation, the brief | 
points out, is whether the effect of the 
agreement actually was “substantially | 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” | 


The challenged part of the licenses 
reads: “The Radio Corporation hereby 
agrees to sell to the licensee and the’ 
licensee hereby agrees to purchase from; 
the Radio Corporation the number, and 
only the number, of vacuum tubes to| 
be used as parts of the circuits licensed 
hereunder and required to make initially | 
operative the apparatus licensed under | 
this agreement, such tubes to be sold| 
by the Radio Corporation to the licensee | 
at the terms and at the prices at which} 
they are then being sold by the Radio| 
Corporation to other manufacturers of 
radio sets buying in like quantities for 
the same purpose.” 

The affidavits of the complaining com- 
panies in support of the motion for a}! 
preliminary injunction, the brief states, 
set out that the business of the plaintiffs, 
other than DeForest, has been virtually 
wiped out, their sole market had been! 
absorbed by the compulsion of the quoted | 
clause and that the replacement market 
which, theoretically might exist, is ficti- 
tious and not real. 


Competition Grew | 


Faster Than RCA 


All these allegations it is claimed in| 
the brief, have “been abandoned or have 
been utterly disproved by the evidence.” | 
On the contrary, it is alleged, the busi- 
ness of tube manufacturers competing | 
with the Radio Corporation as a whole 
grew much more rapidly than did the} 
Radio Corporation’s business while the | 
clause was in effect. 

By undisputed evidence in the record, 
it is declared, the Radio Corporation’s 
business is shown to have declined from 
66 per cent in 1926 to 54 per cent in 


| Mr. Legreid are the following: 


they desired 
record. This power, he explained, en- 
abled exchanges of stock, acquisition of 
new corporations and other transactions 


of this type through which appreciation ! Diph 
of share values could be effected. 
The witness, in giving details of stock | 


transactions and expenditures by the| 


Southeastern Company, testified that the | 


company had given 6,000 stock warrants | 
to M. H 


of one or more corporations. 
rants gave the holder the right to pur- 
chase stock of the Southeastern Com- | 
pany, “indefinitely” in so far as time was | 
concerned, at a price of $50 per share.. 
Mr. Ryder testified that Mr. Aylesworth | 
exercised the right in 1929 when the 
stock was worth about $100 a share.) 
When the rights were issued, the wit-| 
ness said, there was no accurate method 
by which their value could be measured. | 


Miniature Golf Ko dete 


Said to Create Fire Hazard’ 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nev. 13. 
Miniature golf courses, which are now 
being operated indoors, are introducing 
fire hazards entirely different from those 
of the game itself, according to the 
State Fire Marshal, S. L. Legreid. He) 
states that many of these golf courses 
are being placed in various types of avail- | 
able buildings, some of which violate the | 
fire regulations of the State. | 
Among the requirements set forth by | 
That | 
sufficient exit facilities be provided; that | 
joint occupancy of the same building for | 
garage purposes and for public assem-| 
bly is not. permitted; that promiscuous | 
use of inflammable materials to give a| 
realistic effect of greens and landscaping | 
will not be allowed. 


typhoid fever and 
| showed a decrease 


infantile paralysis | 
in the number of 
/eases reported for the week ended Oct. | 


Brokers Should Not Con- 


’ | 
| without recourse to the stockholders - Hon than 30,570,000. 


| 25, 1930, and Oct. 26, 1929. 


. Aylesworth “for services ren- | 
dered” in connection with the acquisition | 
The war- | 


week of last year, according to a_state- 
ment issued Nov. 13 by the Public Health 
Service. The number of deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia was also less 





stated. 
{ text: : : 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in al 


parts of the country and have an es-' 
‘timated aggregate population of more 


than 32,130,000. The estimated popula- 


tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths is | 


Weeks ended Oct. 


Cas 1930 1929 
theria: 
46 States 
97 cities 
easles: 
45 States 
97 cities tees 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States ........+-05 

97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ......+. Geteevdets 

97 cities ; 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

97 cities ........-<++ 

Deaths Reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

91 cities 


Applicant's Fraud 


Bar to Insurance 


fs Reported 
2,428 
810 


M 
1,511 
181 


103 
35 


2,881 
833 


436 
62 


497 


Misrepresentations in Appli- 
cation on Which Policy 
Issued Prevents Relief 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
of the insured to accept the policy ap- 
plied for, nevertheless, the issuance of 
the policy as written, and the acceptance 
of it by the insured, 
making by the company 


proposal which became a consummated | ratio was only 5.4055 per cent. 


125 as compared with the corresponding | 


than the same week of last year, it was | 
The statement follows in full | 


centrate on Artifices to 
Develop Business 


State of New York: 
New York, Novy. 13. 


When the successful practice of those 
| engaged as insurance agents and brokers 
| becomes dependent upon scientific man- 
|agement of thier clients’ affairs, rather 
,than upon artifices for writing large 
'amounts of business regardless of ne- 
cessity and sound practice, the profes- 
sion will rise in public esteem, Clarence 
C. Fowler, the Speical Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in charge of liqui- 
| dations, declared in an address before 
the General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., Nov. 12. 


“Large corporations in nearly all 


‘lines of business, particularly banks, ar 


104 | 
{brokers and agents 


‘establishing advisory departments for 
their clients through which they offer 
expert advice on different subjects con- 
|nected with their business,” said Mr. 
Fowler. “There is no reason why 
in the insurance 
business can not perform a similar serv- 
ice through their individuai eiforis.” 
Preventing Receiverships 

Mr. Fowler stated that contrary™ to 
general public opinion the Liquida%ion 
Bureau of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment does not always liquidate a com- 
pany in difficulty; many times it rein- 
sures the company’s business, merges the 


|organization with another, reorganizes 


| 
| 


| 


its affairs, conserves and often rehabili- 
tates and sets it going again without 
actually having to take charge. 

“One reason why the task of liquida- 
tion was placed on the insurance de- 
partment,” he said, “was to prevent re- 
ceiverships where possible with the at- 
tendant expense of the proceedings. 

“J believe that much of New York 
State’s effective work in liquidation of 
insurance companies was not in those 
liquidated but in those where readjust- 
ments were effected. Where a failure 
can not be prevented there is nothing 
left but liquidation. 


“Up to the end of last year this a 


reau distributed $31,954,778 to creditors 
stockholders and policyholders at an 


constituted the | average expense ratio of 8.1077 per cent. 
of a counter| To asaets distributed and on hand the 


Since 


contract upon such meeting of the minds. | 1918 some 56 companies have been liqui- 


32 C. 


J. 


p. 1104, section 191; p. 1107,; dated and 27 left unclosed with assets 


lsection 196; p. 1236, section 409, andj of about $10,000,000, one-half of which 


tors and in the volume of their busi-| 
ness, | 


The need of receiving set manufac-, 
turers to be sure of an adequate supply 
of good tubes for all the sets made by 
them, is ascribed in the brief, to be one 
of the causes motivating the adoption 
of clause 9. The Radio Corporation was | 
also interested in seeing. that the li-| 
censed sets operated properly. The roy-| 
alties were based on the number of sets | 
sold, it is explained, and obviously “the | 
licensed inventions would receive a black | 
eye if used in sets which operated badly, | 
thereby impairing good will, even though | 
such inferior operation were due to in-| 
ferior tubes supplied by others.” 


In its argument the brief declares that 
the evidence adduced upon final hearing | 
proved that the effect of clause 9 was| 
not to “lessen competition or tend to| 
create a monopoly.” The sales to job-| 
bers and the total sales to all customers | 
were decreased as a result of sales to 
set manufacturers, while the replacement | 
market—a field wholly untouched by} 
clause 9—was mote than twice as large | 
as the market for tubes for initial in-| 
stallation. 


Upon the law of the case, it is con- 


substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly within the mean- 


of a patent merely subdivides, as be- 
tween himself and a licensee, “the exclu-| 
sive right to make” the patented article | 
itself. The radio tubes, it is claimed are | 
part of the patented combinations and| 
clause 9 was a mere reservation of part | 
of the ‘exclusive right to make” and as 


, Such lay entirely within the field of the 


patent monopoly. The “exclusive right 
to make” includes the right to make the | 
parts as well as the whole—when used 
for initial installation in the patented | 
combination. 


The point is made in the brief that) 

e DeForest Company, in supplying} 
tubes for initial installation in the pat-| 
ented sets, was a contributory infringer 
and it now asks the court to take away 
from the owner of the patent a part of f 
“the exclusive right to make” and to| 
give it to DeForest without compensa- | 
tion. | 


John 


W. Davis, Stephen H. Philbin, | 


cases there cited. 


is in the United States branches of five 


In other words, where there is in legal | Russian insurance companies.” 


effect a counter offer made by the com- 
pany which is accepted by the applicant, 
and the policy is delivered and accepted 
and the premium paid, a binding con- 
tract results according to the terms of 


| the policy. 


There is no dispute in the case at bar 
that the policy in suit was issued, that 
it was accepted by the insured, and that 
she paid the premiums on it. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the policy was 
issued upon the application made and 
signed >%y the applicant, copy of which 
is ‘annexed to and made a part of the 

olic its very terms. 
are Distinction Claimed 

The appellant says that the defendant 
did not accept the proposal of Anna 
Cavanagh because it did not 
the policy for which application was 
made. But the fact is that the com- 
pany acting upon such application, 
expressed its willingness to and did 
issue to her the policy in suit, which 


| policy she accepted and upon which she 


It must be kept in 


paid premiums. 


mind that there is a distinction between | policy which w 


Part A and Part B of the application. 


| 
i 


| 


| 


Mr. Fowler pointed out that just as 
failures hurt any business, in insurance 
the brokers and agents are particularly 
affected. He said that the cooperation 
he has received from these sources was 
highly commendable and good for the 
best interests of the business. 


the premiums thereon indicates her ac- 
quiescence in the change which the com- 
pany made, and shows that she was con- 
tent to accept the policy issued upon the 
application which she made. 

Appellant’s relfance is upon the case 
of Aetna Indemnity Co. v. J. R. Crowe 
Coal & Mining Co. 154 Fed. 545. 
case is readily distinguishable from the 
case at bar. There the court pointed 


issue | out that the statement relied upon to 


defeat recovery was made in connec- 
tion with an application for a different 
bond, and that there was no relation 
between it and the renewal contract 
sued on. 

Here the policy sued on was the very 
as issued’ as a result of 
the application which was made by the 


Part B of the application would be the | insured for the benefit of the plaintiff. 
tended in the brief by the Radio Cor-|same whether the one at first desired or|In the Aetna case the contract sued on 
poration that a patent license does not|the one actually issued was under con-| was an entirely different contract from 


sideration. 


that for which application was made, 


The distinction between Parts A and | and the contract there sued on had been 
ing of the Clayton Act where the owner|B of applications of this character was|made and was in existence long before 
n commented on by this court in Dimick v.| the application for the policy which was 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 69 N. J. 
384, pp. 387, 389. 


Of course the policy was issued upon | 


that application. No other application 
was ever submitted to the company and 
no statements were made to the com- 
pany’s medical examiner other than those 
contained in Part B which is annexed to 
and made a part of the policy. 

It would be absurd to say in the face 
of the record that the policy was issued 
without any application therefor. We 
believe that it is common knowledge that 


| policies of insurance are issued on writ- 


ten applications; that the insurance com- 
panies rely on the statements made 
therein, with respect to the physical con- 
dition of the applicant ia passing upon 
the request, and that “life insurance 
companies do not accept for life insur- 
ance tubercular persons.” Duff v. Pru- 
dential Ins. Co., 90 N. J. L. 646. 

It cannot be reasonably contended that 


1928, that during the effective time of | Thurlow M, Gordon and William G. Ma-|the misstatements of the insured in the 
the clause, while conipetition increased | haffy appeared upon the brief for the | application for the insurance policy did 


in intensity, in the numberof competi- 


Applications for Radio Privileges | 


Radio Corporation. 


Granted by Federal Commission 


Applications granted and applications , 


set for hearing have just been announced | thority to install automatic frequency con- a portable to test. 


by the Federal 
follows: 
Applications granted: | 
WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Ine., | 
Vicksburg, Miss., granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment, increasing 
maximum power of equipment from 300 w, 
to 1 kw. (original application requesting 
increase in power from 


Radio Commission as} 


limited set for hearing in minutes of 
Aug. 8.) 

KUJ, Columbia Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Longview, Wash., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of 
Heitmeyer. 

KUJ, Paul R. Heitmeyer, Walla Walla, 
Wash., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio from Long- 
view to Walla Walla, Wash. 

KXYZ, Harris Co. Broadcast Co., Houston, 
Tex., granted license, 1,420 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time; also moving of transmit- 
ter and studio and installation of new 
equipment. 

WDSU, Joseph H. Uhait, New Orleans, 
| unlimited time; also change in location 
|of transmitter and installation of new 
equipment. 

WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting 

Co., Superior, Wis., granted modification 


300 w. to 500 w. | 
and change in time from daytime to un- 


|of the current license 


license to Paul R. | 


Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., granted au-j| 


trol. 
WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Cor- | 


| poration, New York City, granted renewal | 


of special authorization granted July 29) 
to conduct special) synchronization experi- | 
ments with WHK on WABC-WBOQ’s fre- | 
quency and power from 12 midnight to 6 
a. Mm, 

The following stations, which were | 
given 30 day licenses beginning Nov. 1 
pending investigation of certain changes, | 
have now been licensed for the balance | 
period ending | 
Jan. 31, 1931: | 

KPRC, Houston Post-Dispatch, Houston, | 


Tex. 

KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

KGB, The Pickwick Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, San Diego, Calif. “ | 

KGIQ, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Twin Falls, Idaho. | 

KJR, Northwest Broadcasting System, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Set for hearing: 

Dothan Broadcasting Oo., 
Ala., requests construction 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Kent’s, Ine., Petersburg, 
construction :permit, 1,310 ke., 
ited time. 


Inc., Dothan, 
permit, 1,210) 
Va., requests 
15 w., unlim- 


. John H. Hidy, Central Distributing Co., | public license for change in points 


not induce the contract of insurance. On 
the contrary, the plain implication is 
that the policy which was issued was is- 
sued upon the faith of the statements 
made in the application submitted. 

The fact that the applicant was con- 


| 
| 





L.| not issued was made. 


Only One Application 

In the case at bar the insured made 
only one application to the insurance 
company. This application which she 
made contained material statements on 
her part designed to influence the in- 
surance company in issuing the policy. 
Upon the faith of those statements the 
policy in suit was issued. ; 

Such statements the insyred knew to 
be untrue when she made them. It is idle 
now to argue that the application which 
was made and upon the faith of which 
the policy in suit was issued, was not 
the application on which that policy was 
issued. 

The proofs show that the policy in 
suit was issued upon this application. A 
copy of the application is annexed to 
and made a part of the policy. That 
negatives the idea that any other ap- 
plication could have been made for this 
policy, or that no application was: made 
for this policy. There is no proof or 
suggestion that any other appligpion 
was made. 

But the appellant contends that the 
copy of the application annexed to the 
policy and made a part thereof is not 


tent to accept the policy issued and pay | copy of the application upon which the 


Fe 
construction permit, 1,220 ke., 1 kw., and 
all hours not used 


E. Whitmore, Roswell, N. Mex., 
quests construction permit, 1,500 kce., 
., unlimited time. 
“omnae J. Reese, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
requests construction permit, 1,500 ¢., 50 
w., unlimited time. 

C.*G. Elbe, Tulsa, Okla., requests con- 
struction permit, 880 ke., 50 w., unlimited 
time. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., requests construction permit 


re- 


to change equipment to increase maximum | 


ower of apparatus from 100 w. to 1 kw.; 
eanaen osha from 100 w. to 1 kw., change 
frequency from 1,210 to 950 kc., and hours 
of operation from unlimited to 812 hours 
daily (3% hours evening). 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, 


mit to move station from one room to 
another; make changes in equipment and 
increase daytime hours, also daytime power 
from 100 to 150 w. , 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., requests 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 1,200 to 1,120 ke., and increase night 
power from 100 to 250 w. (now has 250 w., 
imited service). 
aay im Brrr other than broadcast: 

WKU, R. C. Communications, Ine., 


com- 


| cation, bot 


policy was issued. ee 
We think that the contention is with- 


by KWSC; also to) out merit. It has for its only foundation | 


the fact that in the copy the complete 


100 | signature of the applicant is not repro- 


duced. 
It appear; 


that the copy of the appli- 
Parts A and B, annexed 


lto the policy is a photograph of the 


original. The only difference between 
the photograph and the original is that 


| the photograph of the signature of the 


Inc., | 
| St. Louis, Mo., requests construction per- 


|applicant, Anna Cavanagh, because of 
the carelessness of the photographer, 
does not include the whole signature, the 
top part of the letters only being re- 
| produced. 

It was, nevertheless, we think, a sub- 
stantial reproduction of the application 
and served its purpose of binding the 
| applicant to the truth of the statements 
therein. The policy stated that it was 
“issued in consideration of the applica- 
| tion therefor, copy of which application 
is attached hereto and made a part 
hereof,” and the application, and the 
copy thereof attached to the policy, 
| stated plainly in its body that it was 
| made by Anna Cavanagh, the insured. 


These conclusions in effect dispose of 


requiring comment, 


Tht 


. 


Rocky Point, N. Y., modification fF com: every question raised and argued and 


of license to use old equipment as auxil- 
iary transmitter. i ; 
WHEC-WABQO, Hickson Electric & Radio! 


Champaign, Tl, requests construction per-| munication to Buenos Aires, Mexi City, 


mit, 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. as ; ‘ 
H. B. Read, Centralia, Wash., ronments! [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


lbeen no material increase in the actual | 
Joutside were received from all of the| number of deaths, 


land were 183,194 pounds worth $69,451.|tomobile accidents within city limits or 
(Department of Commerce.) 


The judgment below will be affirmed, 
with costs. 


’ 
<a) 





AvutTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiismep WITHOUT COMMENT 


a 


Hearing Dates 


‘On Salt Rates 
Ordered Changed 


I. C. C. Reschedules Cases 
Due to Constantly Enlarg- 
ing Scope of Investigation 
In Various Sections 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 12 made public a notice 
changing some of the hearing dates 
scheduled in that portion of its General 
Rate Structure Investigation dealing 
with the freight rates on salt. (Docket 
No. 17000, Part 13.) ; 

The General Rate Structure Investiga- 
gation was instituted by the Commission 
pursuant to the provisions of the Hoch- 
Smith Joint Congressional Resolution of 
1925, and is designed to correct existing 
irregularities in the Nation’s rate struc- 
ture, the elimination of. discriminations, 
prejudices and preferences. | At this 
gtime, the scope of the investigation 1s 
Being constantly enlarged to cover a 
wide range of commodity and class 
rates, er 

The full text of the Commission's 
rotice on the salt hearings follows: 


Midwest Date Dec. 10 


In the notice of Mar. 17, 1930, assign- | 


ing these proceedings for hearing or fur- 
ther hearing at certain times and places, 
it was stated that the hearing assigned 
for@sept. 22, 1930, at Chicago, Ill., would 
be €: the introduction of the carriers 
general case, including the proposals, if 
any, for readjustment of the present 
rates; that the hearing assigned for Dec. 
10, 1930, at Chicago would be for the 
introduction of evidence, including pro- 
posals for readjustment of the present 
rates, by all parties, other than the car- 
riers, who did not introduce their evi- 
dence at the Buffalo, Kansas City, Dal- 
las and Atlanta hearings; and that the 
hearing assigned for Jan. 22, 1931, at 
Chicago, would be for cross-examination 
of the witnesses appearing at the Sept. 
22 and Dec. 10 hearings and for the in- 
troduction of rebuttal evidence by all 
parties. , 

As the carriers have not yet intro- 
duced their entire general case, including 
all of their proposals for readjustment 
of the present rates, it has been deemed 

ecessary to make some changes in the 
Mirings already assigned. Accordingly 
these proceedings are reassigned for 
hearing before Commissioner Meyer and 
Examiner Hoy, at 10 a. m. (S. T.), on 
the dates and at the points named: 

Dec. 10, 1930, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sher- 
man. The introduction of the re- 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By Tue Unitsp States DAILy 


Railroads 


far as it affects Continental United 
States, the Chief of Coast Artillery, 
Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, says in his 
annual report to the Secretary of War 
made public on Nov. 13 by the Depart- 
ment of War. 

The report points out that although 
about $30,000,000 has been appropriated | 
and expended on the program, later| 
changes, additions and modifications in- | 
creased the original estimates so that} 
on June 30 last, an additional $32,342,- | 


construction period for the 
States, a three-year construction period 


construction period for Panama. 
1928 this had become a ten-year program 
for Continental United States and a 


ments. 
‘for the fiscal yea 
|@ more than ten-year program and the 
program for the Continentz? United 
States will have to be greatly extended.” 
| An authorized summary of the report 
| follows: 


Outstanding Activities 
Of Corps During Year 


The outstanding activities of the 
Coast Artillery Corps for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, embrace: 


Corps, within the continental 
States, 

The training of all Coast Artillery 
units in the service of antiaircraft ar- 
tillery as well as in thé service of all 
fixed, railway, or tractor-drawn artillery 
|to which they are normally assigned. 


United 





observation. 

Joint Army and Navy exercises in the 
Philippine, Hawaiian, Panama Canal de- | 
partments, and in the harbor defenses 
of Puget Sound and Long Island: Sound. 

Joint Air Corps-Coast Artillery | 
(antiaircraft) exercises at Aberdeen 
— Ground. 

Battle practices in the Philippine, Ha- 
'waiian and Panama Canal departments. 
| Continued development of antiaircraft 





Program Adopted in 1919 Inadequate for Both Con-| 
tinental United States and Possessions, Accord- . | 


742 was needed to complete the program. | 

“The original program,” says the re-|the 62d Coast Artillery (AA) from Fort 
port, “was based upon an eight-year | 
United | 


for insular departments and a two-year | 
By | 


fifty-year program for overseas depart- | 
On the basis of appropriations | 
1931, the program | 
for the overseas defenses has become! 


Reorganization of the Coast Artillery | 


|plation are included 


mainder of the carriers’ general case, as | artillery materiel including guns, ma- 


outlined in the notice of Mar. 17, 1930. ! 
At this hearing the’ carriers will be ex- 
pected to introduce definite proposals for 
readjustment of the present rates, in- 
cluding interterritorial rates, unless such 
proposals have been already introduced 
in evidence. The carriers will also be 
expected to introduced all additional evi- 
dence to be offered in justification of 
taeir proposals for readjustment of the 

* esent rates and to complete their case 
oi direct at this hearing. 


Pacific Meet January, 1931 


Jan. 12, 1931, San Francisco, Calif.,|be proficient in the tactical employment |# tw 


273 Merchants Exchange. At this hear- 
ing evidence will be received with re- 
@pect to the rates within and to the 
vetritory west of southwestern and west- 
ern trunk-line territories. At this hear- 
ing the various complaint cases assigned 
for hearing or further hearings with the 
general investigation will be heard or 
further heard. Evidence as to the pay- 
ing and bearing of freight charges will 
be received at this hearing, _ Witnesses 
appearing at this hearing will be sub- 
ject to cross-examination before leaving 
the witness stand. 


Jan. 22, 1931, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sher- | 


man. For the introduction of evidence, 
including proposals for readjustment of 
the present rates, by. all parties, °other 
than the carriers, who did not introduce 
their evidence at the Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Atlanta and San Francisco 
hearings. Cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses testifying at this hearing will be 
deferred until the Feb. 25, 1931, hearing. 

Feb. 25, 1931, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sher- 
man. At this, the final hearing, cross- 
examination of witnesses appearing at 
the Sept. 22, 1930, Dec. 10, 1930, and 
Jan. 22, 1931, hearings will take place. 
Each party desiring to cross-examine any 
witness appearing at these hearings shall 
notify the witness, or his attorney, and 
this commission on or before Feb. 15, 
1931. Following such cross-examination 
all parties may introduce rebuttal evi- 
dence. Witnesses on rebuttal will be 
subject to cross-examination before leav- 
ing the witness stand. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Nov. 18 announced complants filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 23803, Sub. No. 1.—Ware Brothers 
Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and Coast Railway. Against the 
application of rates and ratings, for new 
burlap, gunny or jute bags, on shinments 
described as old discarded scrap burlap, 
gunny or jute bags, as unjust, and unveu 
sonable, inapplicable and unlawful. 


No, 23855, Sub. 1.—Du Pont Rayon Com- ! 


pany, Buffalo, N. Y., v. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Against rate of $2.39 
per net ton, on carload shipments of coal 
from points in the New River District te 
Waynesboro, Va., as unjust and unreason- 
able. 

No. 23994.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. Ask for reparation on potatoes, 
Clearbrook, Minn., to Nashville, Tenn., 
charges on which were based on a com- 
bination rate of 79 cents. 

No. 23995.—San Antonio Portland Cement 
Company, San Antonio, Tex., v. Interna- 
tional Great Northern Railroad. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
portland cement, from Cementville, Tex., 
to destinations in the lines of the Texas- 
Ne.s Mexico Railway in New Mexico, to 
the extent they exceed the Scale IV pre- 
scribed by the Commission No, 15151, 128 
I, Cc. C. 68. 

No. 23996,—Maloney Tank Manufactur- 
ing Company, Tulsa, Okla., v, Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Reilway. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates and alleged overcharges 
on carload shipments of steel plates and 
sheets from eastern mills, including Gary, 
Ind., and Milwaukee, Wis., fabricated at 
Tulsa, into K. D. tanks reshipped to des- 
“vor in oil fields. 


chine guns, searchlights and sound lo- 
cators, the standardization of same, and 
issue to troops. 

Continued development and improve- 
ment of seacoast artillery including 
fixed, railway and tractor-drawn guns. 

Preparations of new tables of basic 
allowances for the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Under the training directive of Jan. 6 
1930, all Coast Artillery units assigned 
to seacoast artillery must be proficient) 
in the tactical employment in action 
of the railway, tractor, or fixed artillery | 
{to which assigned and in addition must! 


of antiaircraft artillery to such an ex-| 
tent as is applicable to the materiel 
available. As a result of this policy not 
only are all active personnel of the Coast 
Artillery Corps to be trained in anti- 
aircraft artillery but in time there will 
be a large number of former enlisted 
men who have had this type of training 
and who will be available in the event 
of mobilization of antiaircraft artillery. | 


Improvement Seen 


In Target Practice 


There has been constant and progres- 
sive improvement in gunnery and target! 
practice throughout the Coast Artillery | 
Corps. 

Speed and accuracy of fire are being} 
maintained under the competitive scor- | 
ing system. Training regulations, “Coast | 
Artillery Target Practice,” have been | 
revised with a view of simplifying the} 
| preparation of target practice reports 
| for seacoast practice. | 
There has also been consistent im-| 
|; provement in antiaircraft gun and ma-| 
chine gun practices. The system of | 
|scoring antiaircraft gun and machine} 
gun practices has been completely re-| 
| vised. | 
' Battle practices were held in the Phil-| 
ippine, Hawaiian and Panama Canal de-| 
partments. Such practices afford valu- 
able training under 
conditions and should be continued. 

Joint Army and Navy exercises were 
| held in the Philippine, 
Panama Canal departments and in the 





{uable in testing communications, intelli- 


gence systems, defense plans and training | 
methods. They provided an excellent be- | 


| portunity for improving cooperation be- 
| tween land and naval forces. 

| Joint Air Corps-Antiaircraft Artillery 
; exercises were held in the Third Corps 


| Area during the period May 12-17, 1930. | 


| The object of the exercises was to de- 
velop the tactics and technique involved 
in the joint defense of an airdrome by 
the Air Corps and the Antiaircraft Ar- 
| tillery Brigade Intelligence Battery. 

This exercise was carried out in a 
|highly efficient and competent manner 


| ployment of a brigade intelligence bat- 
| tery. 


Reports covering these exercises are 


Chief of Coast Artillery and indicate 


‘Correction in Railroad 
Rate Complaint Announced 


A typographical error occurred in a 
summary of railroad pie complaints 
published in the issue of Nov. 8 of the 
United States Daily. The summary 
| should have réad as follows: 


No. 23976.—New England Fuel and. Trans- 
portation Company et al. Boston, Mass., 
'vy, The Monongahela Railway Company et 
al, Against a rate of $1.66 per net ton on 
bituminous coal from mines in the Fair- 
mont District to lake ports in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania for transshipment to points 
in the United States and Canada, $1.54 from 
mines in the Connellsville District, $1.46 
from_ the Pittsburgh District, $1.31 from 
the Freeport District, and $1.14 from the 
Butler-Mercer District as resulting in un- 





due prejudice to complainants and their | 


mines taking a rate of $1.81. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of 1 aximwn, just and reasonable rates and 
charges. 


now being analyzed in the office of the! 


Hawaiian and! 


harbor defenses of Puget Sound and Long | 
Island Sound. These exercises were val- | 


and valuable data and information were | 
obtained as to the organization and em- 


| 


| 





|Western States have always 
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The Federal Government’s program|the desirability of continuing exercises | 
for modernization of the Nation’s most|of this nature on a larger scale during 
important harbor defenses approved in| the training year 1931. | 
1919 at an estimated cost of $43,500,000 | 
will have to be greatly extended in so jn 


Mobile Coast Artillery organizations | 
the United States received thorough | 
| road tests in the form of marches made | 
jin connection with the changes of sta-| 


| tioned above. 


; The 51st Coast Artillery (TD) moved! 
_— Fort Eustis, Va., to Fort Monroe, | 
| Va.; 
(less 
Va., to Fort Hancock, N. J.; the 3rd 
Battalion, 52d Coast Artillery (Ry) from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to Fort Monroe, Va.; 
the 61st Coast Artillery (AA) from 
Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Sheridan, IIl.; 


Totten, N. Y., to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.; the 63d Coast Artillery 
(AA) from Fort Scott, Calif., to Fort 
MacArthur, Calif. 


The 1st Sound Ranging Battery moved 
from Fort Eustis, Va., to Aberdeen 


the 69th Coast Artillery. All activities 
in connection with terrestrial sound 
ranging have been transferred to the 
Chief of Field Artillery. 

Practical instruction in seacoast and 
| antiaircraft gunnery was amplified dur- 
ing the school year. The Advanced, 
National Guard and Reserve officers’ 





Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
these tests student officers 


;guns and machine guns. 


These classes also witnessed firings 
of 155 mm. guns, 8-inch railway guns 
and 12-inch railway mortars at mov- 
ing targets at Fort Eustis, Virginia. 
The seacoast section of the National 


Guard and Reserve officers’ classes fired | 
|a number of problems with 75 mm. guns | 
1 |and a two-zone service practice with 12- - 

Experimental -long range firing with, inch seacoast fixed mortars, at mov 
the 16-inch guns and the development | targets. 
of a system of fire control by aerial} 


5 ing 
; During these practices the stu- 
dents performed various duties in-the 


|range and gun sections. 


Important Projects 
Now Under Way 


The most important improvements and 
changes in materiel now under contem- 
in projects which 
are either under way or which have been 
suspended due to lack of funds. A pro- 
gram for modernization of our most im- 
portant harbor defenses was approved 
in 1919 at an estimated cost of about 
$45,500,000. While approximately $30,- 
000,000 has been appropriated and ex- 
pended towards this program, subsequent 
changes, additions and modifications in- 
|ereased the original estimates so that 
jon Jnue 30, 1930, a balance of $32,342,- 
| 742 was needed to complete the program 


*/as contemplated on that date. 


The original program was based upon 
an eight-year construction period for 
the United States, a three-year construc- 
tion period for insular departments and 
o-year construction period for Pan- 
ama. By 1928 this had become a 10- 
year program for the continental United 
states and a five-year program for over- 
seas departments. On the basis of ap- 


the 52nd Coast Artillery (Ry).| 


twe battslions) from Fort Eustis, | the Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 


|not assumed 


classes again had the opportunity of wit- | 
nessing part of the antiaircraft tests at| 
During | 
actually | 
|manned the latest types of antiaircraft | 


Postal Service 


On Many Route 


Recent ‘Improvements Have 


In Use a Year or More, 
Aviation Specialist Says 


n Financial problems involving the re- | 
tion caused by the reorganization men-| tirement of aircraft as a result of tech-| 
|nical developments are unlikely to be} 


settled by operators of different forms 


of air transport service until additional | 


experience yields more information about 
fundamental economics of the business, 


Clarence M. Young, of the Department of 
Comm-rce stated orally Nov. 11. 


Obsolescence hardly is an important 
financial consideration at the present 
stage of aeronautic development, Col. 
Young said, since technical progress has 
“revolutionary” propor- 


tions. Advances in manufacture and de- 


|sign of passenger and mail planes are 


constant, he said, but the fact that many 
jlines still are operating satisfactorily 


: vi s i y ld indi- 
Proving Ground, Md., where it was aie | oe planes more than a year old indi 


banded and the personnel transferred to | 


cates the problem is not yet serious. 


Question Undecided 
“There will be continued improvements 


in the efficiency of aircraft, both in aero- | 


dynamics and in performance,” Secretary 
Young declared, “but it still is compara- 
tively undecided what is the most eco- 
nomical operating unit.” 

Col. Young made available the follow- 
ing additional information: 

Developments in planes of the mail 
and passenger types has not been so 
rapid that the life of these ships has 
been materially reduced through obso- 
jlescence. If such a situation has been 
brought about, it hardly has become ob- 
vious. Some faster, newer types of air- 
craft were brought out in the last year 
|and the speed of several types has been 
| increased noticeably. 

Improvements on planes more than 
a year old can be made at a lower cost 
than retiring and replacing these ships, 
and many lines are flying transport 
planes, now made more efficient as a 
result of improvements, which have been 
| considerable service. 


Routes As Factor 


Although some lines have purchased | 
planes with carrying capacity somewhat | 
; larger than those formerly used, there is 


no widespread tendency to employ planes 
of much greater size. Need fot addi- 
tional information concerning the eco- 
nomics of operation probably would act 
as a partial check on any such tendency. 

Requirements of various operators will | 
determine the sort of unit necessary, and | 
on some runs it is likely that companies 
will find out that several small planes 
are more economical than fewer large 
ships. On very long lines, however, it 
may be found that larger capacity with 
greater comfort is the principal con- 
| sideration. 7 

Should it be found that last year’s 
| planes cannot be employed on lines where 
competition is keen, probably operators 
will be able to make use of obsolescent 
craft on other lines. 
| Economic principles must be deter- 
; mined, however, before the industry will 
|be in a position to reach definite conclu- 
|}sions about the life of planes and the 
‘charges of obsolescence. 


propriations for the fiscal year 1931 the | 


program for the overseas defenses has 
become a more than 10-year program and 


the program for the continental United | 


States will have to be greatly extended. 


Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases Announced | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 13 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8471, authorizing (1) the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway Company and the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of 
South Carolina, or either of them, to con- 
struct; and (2) the Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railway Company, the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company, and the Lou- 
isville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
jointly or individually, to operate a con- 
necting track between the freight termi- 
nals of the Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Railway Company and the terminals 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
of South Carolina in Spartanburg County, 
S. C., approved. 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 


approximate war | No. 8474, authorizing the Chicago & North 
| Wee : 7’ | 
| Western Railway Company to abandon cer- | 


|tain tracks in Macoupin County, Ill., ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8509, authorizing the New York. Ontario 
& Western Railway Company to issue $3,- 
370,000 of general-mortgage bonds in re- 
imbursement for capital expenditures made, 
said bonds to be pledged as collateral se- 
curity for short-term notes, approved. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Nov. 13 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No, 23211.—Fred Turner v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. Less-than-car- 
load ratings on cotton cloth, paraffined 
(glass cloth), found not unreasonable in 
official and southern classifications, but un- 
reasonable in western classification. Rea- 
sonable rating prescribed for the future. 

No. 22992.—Domestic Hardwoods, Ine., v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate on lum- 
ber, in carloads, from East La Porte, N. C., 
to Toronto, Ontario, Canada, found inap- 
plicable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22786.—Liberty Glass Company v. At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad. Rates on 
glass bottles and jars, in carloads, from 
Okmulgee, Poteau, and Sapulpa, Okla., to 
destinations in Alabama and Georgia found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21654.—Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
murrage charges for the detention of cars 
containing grain at Hutchinson, Kans., not 
shown to relate to interstate shipments. 
|Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21340.—Belt Line Brick Company v. 
Illinois Central’ On reconsideration, find- 
‘ing in original report herein, 160 I. C. C. 
|627, that a shipment of cement-floor com- 
;pound and crushed rock from Rockford, 
|Ill., to Greenwood, Miss., was subject to 


jcarload rate, reversed. Reparation awarded. | 


Control of Nonnavigable Streams 


‘Report to Be Made on Federal Reclamation Policy at 
Annual Meeting in Denver 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 13.—The question | 
of Federal versus State control of the| 
unappropriated waters of nonnavigable | 
streams will be one of the important 
matters discussed at the third annual 
meeting of the Association of Western | 
State Engineers at Denver, Nov. 13-15, | 
according to the State Engineer of Utah, 


|George M. Bacon, who is attending the 


meeting. | 

“There is continual strife between the | 
State and Federal governments in the 
matter of the rights of the sovereign 
States and I am awaiting with interest | 
the report of Mr. George W. Malone 
(State Engineer of Nevada) on this 
subject,” said Mr. Bacon. “Many of the 
erstwhile rights of the sovereign States | 
have been surrendered because the citi-| 
zens of the States have been entirely | 
too lax or too lazy to assume the re-| 
sponsibility. 

“This is not true in the matter of wa- 
ter, however, for the western States 
have been jealous of their rights and! 
zealous in defense of their rights. | 
insisted | 
upon complete ownership and control of | 
the waters and I believe the States will 
continue to do so.” 


mation policy, 


would be based upon a report of a com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and would deal to some ex- 
tent with the effect of the reclamation 
policy upon the relationship of the State 
and Fe 
trol. 


Other topics listed for discussion at 
the meeting include: Delay in publication 
of G. S. data, by a committee 


S. 


| headed by the State engineer of Cali- 


fornia, Edward Hyatt; ownership of the 
return flow and its relationship to the 


relative rights of the stream system, by | 
a committee under R. I. Meeker, consult- | 


ing engineer of Denver; stabilization of 
the commercial phases of the use of 
water by encouraging the perfection of 
the laws relating thereto, by a commit- 
tee under Mr, Hyatt; should the Federal 
Government cede the unreserved public 
lands to the State and if so, under what 
conditions, by a committee headed by the 
State Engineer of North Dakota, Rob- 
ert Kennedy; flood control and stream 
regulation, by a committee under the 
State Engineer of Kansas, George S. 
Knapp; and proposed State laws gov- 


lerning the design and construction of 


Mr. Bacon is chairman of a committee|dams, by a committee under the State 


|which will report on the Federal recla-| Engineer of Colorado, M, C. Hindenlider, 
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S| Movement Towards Curtailment of Output Has Been 


Largely Upon Initiative of Producers Themselves, 
Director of Geological Survey Says 


The development of the oil indus- 
try has violated the laws of supply 
and demand and curtailment of the 
output is now an obligation almost 
universally recognized, the Director 
of the Geological Survey, George 
Otis Smith, declared in an address 
Nov. 12 before the American Petro- 
leum Institute at Chicago. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
address began in the issue of Nov. 
13.) 


ized disregard of underground property | 
rights. Surface property lines lost all | 
| meaning as to ownership in the oil reser- | 
voir below; they simply bounded ae 
areas on which derricks and storage! 
tanks could be erected. Surface prop-| 
jerty rights have been sacredly guarded | 
|by the majesty of the law, whereas the | 
| underground reservoir has been pro-| 
{tected only by nature, not by man. 
| However, the public interest, which has | 
| suffered so long from what the Conserva- | 


More Funds Found Necessary |OQlder Airplanes 'Proration Said to Be Solution |Air Mail Carried. 


To Complete Harbor Defenses| Sjj]] Bein duction in Oil Field’ Qy Latin America 


Line Increasing 


Poundage Figures Issued by. 
Postal Department Shows 
Growth of 383 Per Cent 


In Last Year 


Poundage figures issued by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Inc., which operates the 
various air mail routes of this Govern- 
iment to Latin America, reflects the rapid 
growth and utility of those routes, ac- 
cording to a statement received from the 


{tion Board has termed the delirium of 
competitive operation, now steps forward 
to protect itself and incidentally to set 
up the principle of the correlative rights 
and obligations of surface owners. The 


The conclusion of Mr. Smith’s ad- 
dress follows in full text: 
In defense of the oil industry it is} 
only fair to mention how much greater | 
are its incentives to violation of this, 


economic law than those presented to| 
most other industries. Added to the} 
urge of private initiative, which is the | 
very breath of life to all our industries, | 
there are special inducements to exces- | 
sive activity forced upon the oil opera- 
tor by natural and human law. | 

The fact that your industry faces un-| 
usual conditions and deals with special | 
problems can not be too often pointed 
out. As Dr. Pogue expressed it last| 
| month, “The combination of divided | 
ownership and an archaic, law sets the 
tempo of oil production in this country.” 


‘Violation of Economic 
| Law in Oil Industry 


Compare oil producing with timber cut- | 
ting and see how this unprotected owner- | 
ship of a migratory mineral leads to} 
disregard of the economic law. If as an! 
owner of timber land I learn that my} 
neighbor is going to make a big cut this 
Winter, I will hesitate long enough to) 
estimate next Spring’s market demand 
| for logs from that region, with the prob- 
able result that I will defer my own) 
operation until I see a better chance in| 
a profitable market. | 
| If, however, I am an owner of oil land 
‘and hear that my neighbor is to start a 
drilling campaign, I do not hestate a) 
moment in order to weigh questions of | 
supply and demand; I rush my rigs and 
casing to the field. Of course I hope! 





latest gospel—for it ‘is literally good | 


tidings—is the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma, declar- 
ing the right of the State under its po- 
lice power to regulate the taking of oil 
from a common source, with due regard 
for each owner’s equitable share. 

This furnishes a legal basis for cur- 
tailing production in the public interest 
and, at the same time, prorating output 
by proportional taking so as to prevent 
infringement of common property rights. 
In a word, the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission is empowered to enforce by 
law the same principles that a unit-oper- 


ation association would enforce by i 


operative agreement. 

This Oklahoma decision is indeed in 
full accord with the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board’s expression of opinion 
four years ago that “The right of the 
State under its police powers to prevent 
the action of one owner from working 
a deprivation of the rights of other own- 
ers of a common property, and to pre- 
vent waste or destruction of the common 
property by one of the owners, seems 
reasonably clear.” 

And it is equally in accord with the 
Board’s suggestion, also made in its first 
report: “If the several oil-producing 
States should protect property rights 


in oil produced from a common under-;| 


ground supply, it undoubtedly would 
have some effect in the direction of 
stabilizing production, of retarding de- 


there may be a demand for my oil and| velopment whenever economic demand 
| with the ingrained optimism of the oil| does not warrant, and of making the 
man I pray for prices not too low to) business of oil production more economi- 
‘include a profit, but whether or not, I/cal. Such legislation, although not di- 
fall in step with the jazz tempo of the| rectly regulating production, would in 


With the Offsets.” and operators from the present pressure 
As a lumberman I have the opportunity |of a competitive struggle.” 
|to obey the law of demand and supply; 


| 


oil men’s marching song, “Keeping Up| part accomplish this by freeing owners | 


De- | 


He said that his report | 


deral governments in water con- | 


as an oil operator I am forced by the} 
|unfortunate conflict of natural law and 
| man-made statutes to disregard the plain | 
decrees of economic law. 


Present Deficiencies in 


Oil Proration Program 


As I see the oil business, just as long 
as potential supply is largely in excess 
of actual demand proration is the ob- 
vious method necessarily set up by the 
agencies that stand for economic law 
and order. 

Proration is curtailment in action, and 
to me it is most significant that in these 
last two years—1929 and 1930—the 
marked progress made in this direction 
has been so largely on the initiative and 
with the support of the oil producers 
themselves. The common obligation to 
curtail has been almost unanimously rec- 
ognized. 

The machinery now in motion of fact- 
finding committees, regional and State 
umpires, and State commissions is ad- 
mittedly crudely designed and hurriedly 
constructed, but it works, and it is be- 
ing improved without much interruption 
to its operation. The outstanding defi- 
ciency in this proration program is that 
it is not yet national in scope. 

Within each State there is constant 
adjustment that is intended to be equi- 
table, but as yet no interstate commis- 
sion enforces country-wide proration. 
| However, the first step has been taken 
{in national fact-finding by the informal 
{and volunteer service rendered by the 
| committe on petroleum economics, which 
| has now made two reports at the request 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
| the second of these being on the initia- 
|tive of the American Petroleum Insti- 
| tute. 
| In its relation to the law of demand 


jand supply this committee might aptly 


| be termed the “National Commission on | 


| Law Observance and Enforcement.” Its 
| report of last March forecast with gen- 
eral accuracy the national demand and 
| suggested the equitable proration of the 
needed supply among the oil-producing 
States—a most helpful contribution to 
!the observance of economic law. 


Active Promotion of 
Unit Operation Urged 

In these remarks upon curtailment and 
proration I have not wandered from my 
|subject. Curtailment of supply by pro- 
ration is the economic environment in 
| which unit operation finds its place as 


the most natural, simplest, and fairest 
method of enforcing proration in the in- 


tion reduced to fundamental terms, be- 
cause the unit plan is the charter of lo- 
| cal self-government for the natural unit 
of the oil business. 

Two agencies, then, should unite in 
|actively promoting unit operation—the 


economic waste incident to competitive 
development, and the Government, State 
and Federal, to protect the public against 
the physical waste inevitably resulting 
from competitive haste. 


fullest extent. 


tion, as recently mentioned by Dr. 
Pogue, is the inertia of tradition, and 
this must largely be overcome by the 
industry itself, which has been most pro- 
gressive in changing technical practices 
but until recently ultraconservative in 
adopting new ideas in economic or legal 
practice. 

And here is where governmental 
}agencies have cooperated to substitute 
the momentum of new thought for the 
inertia of uneconomic prejudices 
illogical legal dicta. The Federal Oil 
Conservation Board has sought to stim- 
ulate enlightened thinking by the indus- 
try and the public, while State Legis- 





| Social Benefits of 


Unit Operation Cited 


|operating company by the Second As- 
|sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
| Glover, Nov. 12. 

| The statement received Mr. Glover.- 
follows in full text: 

The rapid growth and utility of the 
Government’s various air mail services 
|to Latin America was reflected today in 
poundage figures issued by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., showing an increase 
;of approximately 383 per cent in the 
mail loac: between October, 1929, and 
, the same month this year. 


Record Increases Noted 

Record-breaking increases were re- 
corded on several individual routes. On 
the basis of daily flight reports, Pan 
American Airways officials stated that 
the mail loads for the coming year would 
|mount to new highs. 
Starting last year with about 1,400 
}pounds in January, the combined load 
of all the various lines jumped to 6,515 
pounds in October and then to 8,000 
|pounds in December. In March, 1930, it 
|had reached 12,600 pounds and a steady 
increase followed up to August when 
| 22,200 pounds were carried. During Sep- 
| tember a seasonal drop to 21,600 pounds 
| Was suffered but this was completely off- 
|set in October when a new high of 25,200 
pounds were transported. 
| From January to October, 1930, the 
|mail load on all lines amounted to 168,- 
619 pounds, an increase of more than 268 
per cent over the same period last year 
when 45,753 pounds were transported. 

The Miami to Canal Zone route showed 
| the greatest increase of any of the other 
services, This route was placed in 6p- 
eration in March, 1929, when 118 pounds 
;of mail were carried. In March, 1930, 
,after one year of operation, the pound. 
|age had jumped to 2,298 pounds, an in- 
jcrease of 1,847 per cent. In October, 
| 1929, the mail volume was 1,947 pounds 
|while in October of this year it had 
ireached 10,004 pounds, an increase of 
approximately 414 per cent. 

The Miami to Paramaribo. Dutch 
Guiana, route was next in point of in- 
crease carrying 1,416 pounds in October 


Finally, unit operation is not only in'last year and 3,050 pounds during the 
harmony with good economics and good|same month this year, an increase of 


law; it is also highly desirable from the 
social viewpoint. We can not afford to 
lose sight of the underlying purpose of 
| our economic struggle by using means 
and methods quite opposed to the end in 
view. 
|we have shot far beyond the economic 
mark is not the fault of a bountiful na- 
ture, for we have only ourselves to 
blame. 


That in the competitive contest | 


115 per cent. 

| A 204 per cent increase was recorded 
jon the Canal Zone to Montevideo route, 
|which covers the west coast of South 
| America and Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
|In October, 1929, when the first through 
|service to Buenos Aires was operated on 
this line, 570 pounds of mail were car- 
ried, while in the same month this year it 
was 1,740 pounds. 


“ An oil company executive remarked 
to me the other day, “we have conquered 
nature,” and I added, in line with his own 
thought, “and now we need only to con- 
quer ourselves.” And we were both talk- 
ing about the oil business. There stands 
the greatest obstacle to the immediate 
adoption of unit operation—the hurdles 
set up by human nature. 
Cooperative action in the oil business 

is a new and radical procedure; it runs | 

counter to the old practice that has been | To relieve the “present grave situation 
supported by tradition and experience} with respect to unemployment’\the In- 
and sanctioned by law. However, in the! terstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 
| province of oil geology and petroleum | 13 authorized the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
lengineering, the oil industry has ac- Railroad Company and the Missouri- 
|cepted new ideas of most radical type| Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of 
‘and has sponsored new technique of | Texas to charge to suspense account 
revolutionary character; why, then, | $200,000 to be expended in heavy repairs 
should it hesitate to endorse this new) to equipment during December. 
economic solution to the old problem of| As the equipment is brought into serv- 
excess production? lice, the repair expenses will be trans- 


2 ? ferr , he “ j its” ac- 
| Equality of Opportunity ferred from the “unadjusted debits” ac 


count. to “operating expenses,” it was 
Sought in Oil Industry pointed out. 


: * : | By allowing the railroad to place its 
omg, Amerigan, Petroleum Intitute has] equipment sepait money in the account 
| marketing end of the business. Is not | oe, wanarepted ams rather than oes 
ithe institute’s advocacy of unit opera- pene Fa a it was explained, the 
|tion a fitting and logical recognition of | Commuieswen bas mace it posse i us 
'the ethical principle in the producing | up this expense until next year with Sie 
| a result that the net income of the rail- 
i, ee ne ee /road will not be further lowered this 

a. . 3 :, | year. 
| phasis upon this broader po gee unit | The same action was recently taken 
|operation; it is in nereeey “— ir. by the Commission in the case of the 
| highest ideals and especially with t €|/Chicago & North Western Railway, 
principle of equal opportunity. At| which proposed to retain more than 1,700 


M. K. T. Road Plans 
Equipment Repairs 


Authorized to Charge Cost to 
Suspense Account 


i 


' dividual field. Unit operation is prora- | 


To Be Considered by State En gineers| 


oil industry to protect itself against the | 


These two} 
forces, Government and industry, are not | 
in opposition but’ can cooperate to the) 


The chief force opposing unit opera- | 


Kings Mountain last month President 
|Hoover made plain the distinctive qual- 
‘ity of our American inuividualism, that 


“it is not an individualism which per- | 


mits men to override the equal oppor- 
tunity of others.” 
| Our country is above all the land of 
|opportunity—opportunity that largely 
comes through natural wealth. It is up 
to us to see that his opportunity is not 
abused through some of us profiting at 
the expense of other: who have equa] 
rights. The American way requires that 
it be equality of opportunity—not in- 
| equality. 

Equality of opportunity is not alone 
a broad economic principle and _ social 
|ideal; it is also a very practical issue 


that comes right home to us in the gentle | 
Secretary | 
Wilbur in securing the amendments of | 
July 3, 1930, to the oil leasing law used ; 
those very terms and asked Congress | 


|art of being good neighbors. 


for this authority to enable the Govern- 
ment lessee to be a good neighbor. 


tween equality of opportunity and unit 
operation—the high purpose of coopera- 
tive effort in the common interest. Co- 
operative effort that. promises to reduce 
|risks and increase profits for the pro- 
ducer with, ultimate benefit to the con- 
sumer is good democracy. 
ing down; rather it is leveling up. 


| Panhandle Road Permitted 
| To Extend Texas Trackage 
| The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 





has been authorized by the Interstate | é P 
and| Commerce Commission to construct an| require to confirm the accounting herein 


| extension of its line of railroad from 


Spearman to Morse, Tex., about 20 miles, 
| and to operate under trackage rights 
over the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 


This, then, is the connecting link be- | 


It is not level- | 


employes at work during November and 
| December in making equipment repairs 
jaggregating $500,000. 

| The Commission’s order relative to 
ithe “Katy” companies follows in full 
| text: J 

The Commission having under consid- 
eration the matter of the application of 
the Missouri-Kansas - Texas Railroad 
Company and Mossouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company of Texas to be per- 
mitted to charge to suspense account 
approximately $200,000 to be expended 
in heavy repairs to equipment during 
the month of December, 1930; and 

It appearing, That the facts submitted 
by the carriers with respect to their de- 
sire to relieve in so far as they can the 
present grave situation with respect to 
unemployment, justify the accounting 
proposed: 

It is ordered, That the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Company and Miss 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
of Texas may charge to account 1727, 
“Other unadjusted debits,” not to exceed 
a total amount of $200,000 to be exe 
pended for labor and material dyring the 
month of December, 1930, in heavy res 
pairs to equipment not in service, the 
amounts so charged to be cleared from 
suspense by charges to operating ex- 
penses as the repaired equipment is ree 
turned to service, but not later than the 
close of the year 1932. 

It is further ordered, That the said 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Come 
pany and Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company of Texas shall make such 
reports to the Commission through its 
bureau of accounts as that bureau may 


authorized. 

| 

| Amarillo northerly to the Texas-Okla- 
| homa State line. That part of the road’s 


latures, commissions, and courts have| Railway for about 30 miles from a point | application to construct 50 miles of 
opened up broad vistas in a new inter-| about two miles south of Morse to a' from Dumas to Spearman was oppos 
pretation of the public interest in oil—| point near Phillips, Tex., it was an-, by the Rock Island on the ground that 


new definitions of public 
rights and new declarations of 


é public 
responsibilities. 


in Finance Docket No. 7872. 
| In its original report the Commission 


and private| nounced Nov. 12 by supplemental report) it would parallel the Rock Island’s line 


| between Morse and Dumas, and the Come 
| mission deferred decision upon this part 


A fundamental element in the .tradi-| granted permission to the Panhandle | of the construction pending agreement 
tional oil-field practice of getting while| road to construct 98 miles of new line| between the Panhandle and Rock Island, 
the getting is good has been the legal-| from a connection with its main line at’ The present report follows an agreement. 





Drainage District 
Plan Repealed by 


Oregon Voters 


Plan Adopted in 1919, Un- 
der Which State Might 
Pay Interest on Bond Is- 
sues, Said to Have Failed 


By C. E. Stricklin 
State Engineer, State of Oregon 

The constitutional amendment known 
as Article XI-b, which was adopted at! 
the special election held in 1919, was 
repealed at the general election held on 
Nov. 4 of this year. This amendment 
provided that a Commission, consisting 
of the Attorney General, Superintendent 
~of Banks and the State Engineer, could, 
upon application of an irrigation or 
drainage district, if in the opinion of 
such Commission it is to the best in-| 
terest of such district, enter into an 
agreement that the State of Oregon pay 
accrued interest on the bonds of such 
district for any or all of the first five 
years. , 

The purpose was to provide funds for 
the payment by the State of interest 
for a period not exceeding five years 
on bonds issued by approved irrigation 
and drainage districts, during which time 
it was expected that the settlers on such 
projects could devote their energies and 
capital to the improvement of their lands 
without the added burden of paying in- 
terest. 

It has been impossible to colonize the 
districts and as a result. of the 15 dis- 
tricts upon which the State has guar- 
anteed the interest for a period of from 
six months to five years, 13 have de- 
faulted upon their interest payments and 
are now in various stages of reorgani-! 
zation. The State has advanced to such 
districts $2,172,760 with little possibility 
of return of any of this amount. The 
bonds are not callable and must be taken 
up when they are matured. By the time 
the last bond is paid, the total amount 
of money the State will have invested 
will be approximately $4,583,000. 

The act was repealed for the reason 
that there is little likelihood of additional 
irrigation districts being financed by is- 
suance of bonds and that the existing 
districts have already received the maxi- 
mum benefit possible under the provisions 
of this amendment. 


Assets, Deposits, Loans, 
Decline in Wyoming Banks 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Nov. 13. 

A decrease of more than $3,000,000 in 
the total assets of the 58 State banks 
and one trust company in the State of 
Wyoming is revealed by the consoli- 
dated statement of condition as of Sept. 
24, 1930, when compared with the similar 
figure for Oct. 4, 1929. A similar de- 
crease is noted for the 25 national banks 
in the State, making a total falling off 
in combined banking resources of more 
than $6,000,000. These figures are taken 
from a comparative statement of con@i- 
tien compiled by the State Examiner, 
John A. Reed. 

Total deposits of the State banks show 
a decrease of $3,260,489 during the year, 
while the total deposits of national 
banks declined by $3,050,.86. Loans and 
discounts, on the other hand, in the State 
banks decreased by $1,123,710 and in the 
national banks by $1,793,939. 

A similar compilation prepared by Mr. 
Reed, showing the comparative-statement 
of condition of foreign and domestic 
building and loan associations in the 
State, reveals a net cecrease of $53,467,- 

35 in total assets. 


Greater Amount of Work 
Foreseen in Near Future 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

order to keep their present forces in- 
tact. Practically all Fall harvesting was 
completed, which resulted in the release 
of many workers. Canning factories that 
have been seasonally operating the past 
few weeks were gradually closing toward 
the end of the month. 

The increase in coal mining absorbed 
several thousand additional men. Work 
continued on many construction projects, 
with large forces engaged. The installa- 
tion of natural-gas pipe lines provided 
employment for a great many men in 
various sections of the country. Highway 
construction continued in good volume, 

While a large number of men and 
women were idle throughout October, 
there was practically no increase in the 
volume of unemployment as compared 
with previous months. This in itself 
a good sign as October is often marked 
by increased idleness, due to seasonal in- 
fluences. With all Government agencies, 
States, and municipalities cooperating to 
stimulate employment, we are hopefully 
looking forward to an improved situa- 


is 


| Deposits in Banks 
| 
| 


Of 


Texas Increase 


Funds Show Gain, State 
Officer Reports * 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 13. 

Individual deposits and savings de- 
posits in the State banks of Texas.have 
increased, while loans have been cut down 
about 5 per cent between the last bank 
call, Sept. 24, and the preceding one, 
June 30. These comparisons were shown 
by the consolidated bank statement of 
the 597 banks and 81 trust companies, 
compiled by Banking Commissioner 
James Shaw. 

The number of banks decreased seven 
and trust companies one during the in- 
terval between calls, by the closing of 
some small banks and the consolidation 
of others. 

Individual deposits increased from 
$165,631,164 to $166,221,816 during the 
period, a gain of $590,652. Savings de- 
posits gained from $12,325,317 to $12,- 
391,017, or $65,700, for a total gain in 
deposits of $656,352. This made the 
total amount of individual deposits and 
savings deposits on Sept. 24, $178,- 
612,833. 

The deposits were in excess of the 
total loans, personal and collateral, of 
all the banks. Loans were decreased 
to $138,085,601 on Sept. 24, a drop of 
$7,568.236 under the $145,653,837 of 
June 30. 

Bank assets in the form of money due 
from approved reserves increased from 
$39.500,126 on June 30 to $45,012,659 in 
September; and in money due from other 
banks from $7,158,508 to $10,605,957. In 
June the banks had $23.214,626 Gov- | 
ernment securities, and in September, 
$23,701,082. Cash in banks in June was 
$9,860,539, and on Sept. 24 was $9,213,-| 
514, ' 


California to Start 
Work Immediately 
On Harbor Projects 


Contracts to Be Let Shortly 
For Improvements Au- 
thorized by Bond Issue 
Just Sanctioned by Voters 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 13. 

A proposal for issuance of $10,000,000 
of State harbor bonds was approved by 
the voters of California at the election, 
Nov. 4, according to a statement by the 
president of the State Harbor Commis- 
sion, Charles L. Tilden. 

Pier and terminal construction cost- 
ing $1,500,000 will begin in San Fran- 
cisco at once, according to Mr. Tilden. 
A general program of water front ex- 
pansion and improvement will gradually 
follow, he announced in a formal state- 
ment, which continues in full text: 

Two contracts will be let within the 
next few weeks. The rest of the con- 
struction program includes 11 new piers 
which are needed by California’s rapidly 
growing ocean commerce, the extension 
of the State grain terminal and the State 
refrigerator terminal, the construction, 
of two bulkhead wharves for a lumber 
terminal, and the extension of the State 
Belt Railroad to the southern water 
front. 

These improvements will greatly fa- 
cilitate the movement of water-borne 
commerce and the building of Cali- 
fornia’s foreign trade. The grain, re- 
frigerator, and lumber terminals in par- 
ticular are of direct benefit to the agri- 
cultural and lumber industries. The ex- 
tension of the belt railroad will elim- 
inate switching and other costs of cargo 
handling, which are now borne by the 
shippers. 

The State will shortly join with the 
City of San Francisco in financing the 
construction of a new bridge across the 
channel at Third Street. 

We will be enabled to build new and 
larger piers on the northern water front 
in place of the present small and anti- 
quated piers. 

The portion of the harbor funds now 
on hand will be made available for con- 
struction costs as fast as they are in- 
curred. The new bonds will be issued 
only as obligations are incurred. Nat- 
urally bonds will not be sold merely to 
hold the money in the treasury while in- 
terest has to be paid. 
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Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


banks in the States of New 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 13 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, witich are eligible for investment by savings 


York, California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


sidered legal for that purpose. 
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Specific Program to Aid New York 


Jobless Is Outlined by Committee 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connceticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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State of Washington: 
Olympia, Nov. 13. 


Governor Roosevelt Makes Public Report Setting Forth 
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Before a Washington corporation can | : A A 5 
gally exchange its stock with stock- |Posited to the credit of various projects. | 


* Aurnorren STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


'Charter Granted | 
| To Bank in Utah 


Board of Examiners Reverses, 


Ruling of Commissioner and 
Permits Operation 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Nov. 13. 
The State Board of Examiners, which 
consists of the Governor, the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General, over- 
ruled the decision of the State Bank Com- 
missioner, Walter H. MHadlock, and 
granted a charter to the organizers of 
the Bank of Spanish Fork. Mr. Hadlock 
had denied the application on the grounds 
that the community of Spanish Fork and 
its adjacent territory in Utah County 
were sufficiently served by the Commer- 
cial State Bank and by banks in near-by 
towns. The new bank will have a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 and surplus of 


} $15,000. 


The Attorney General, George P. Par- 


‘4 | ker, made the motion that.the Bank Com- 
106% | missioner’s decision be set aside and the 


charter granted. The Secretary of State, 
Milton H. Welling, seconded the motion. 
These two supported the granting of the 


‘charter with the Governor, George H. 


Dern, opposing. 

W. L. Partner, managing director of 
the Salt Lake branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco, appeared : 
before the Board and opposed granting 
additional bank charters, Mr. Hadlock 
stated orally after the meeting. 


New Bill Submitted 


In Receivership of | 


Bank of Tennessee: 


Are Presentep Heretn, Berne 
sy THE Unitep States DAILy 


Validity of State 
Loans in Drought 


Relief Questioned 


Attorney General of Illinois 
Says Appropriations 
Would Constitute Private 
Use of Tax Funds 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 13. 

State loans to victims of the drought 
would be of doubtful validity, in the 
opinion of the Attorney General of Illi- 
nois, Oscar E. Carlstrom. 

“Has the Legislature power to ap- 
propriate funds to be loaned to farmers 
for the purpose of purchasing seed?” 
the Attorney General was asked by the 
Executive Secretary of the _ Illinois 
Drought Relief Committee in a letter 
which reads as follows: 

“Can the General Assembly of Illinois 
by Legislative enactment create a fund, 
the whole or any part of which could 
loaned for the purchase of seeds for 
pianting farm crops. The security being 
a chattel mortgage or lien on the crops? 

“My reason'for asking this opinion 

is that we are receiving much informa- 
tion from southern Illinois in the drought 
area, setting out that their greatest need 
is credit for the purchase of seeds for 
pianting and feed for their foundation 
stock. 
“The Federal Government made LT 
propriation of some $6,000,000 or $7,- 
000,000 to be applied in the manner in 
which I am making this inquiry. 

“Missouri, just across the line from 
our State, has received an allotment of 


| several hundred thousand dollars for the 


Highway Program of State 
Not to Be Affected by 
Road Funds Involved, 
Commissioner States 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Nov. 13. 
An amended and supplemental bill in 
connection with the receivership of the 
Bank of Tennessee, a subsidiary of 
Caldwell & Co., was filed in chancery | 
court at Nashville Nov. 10, which brings | 
the receivership in the name of the! 


, State and supplements the original bill 


filed in the case Nov. 7 under which D. 
D. Robertson, Superintendent of State 
The new 
bill was filed by Mr. Robertson, through 
the offices of the Attorney General, L. 
D. Smith, and the District Attorney 
General, Richard M. Atkinson. 

Allegations in the original bill are 
also included in the supplemental bill, 
which recites that after an examination 
into the affairs of the Bank of Tennes- 
see in which it was found to be in “un- 
safe condition,” and “insolvent and un- 
able to meet its obligations in the ordi- 
nary course of business,” Mr. Robert- 
son notified the president and board of 
directors of his conclusions and required 
them to execute a good and solvent bond 
in an amount sufficient to protect their 
depositors and other unsecured creditors. 
Such bond was not given, the bill re- 
cites, and the affairs of the bank were 
taken over by Relator Robertson in his 
official capacity as receiver. 

“Acting under what relator conceives 
to be his duty and authority under chap- 
ter 20, acts of 1913, and for the best 
of all concerned,” the bill recites, “your | 
relator employed counsel to prepare and 
file the original petition in this cause 
on Nov. 7, 1930, against the said Bank 
| of Tennessee containing a portion of the! 
allegations herein contained and seeking 
to have said bank adjudged involvent 
and liquidated in pursuance of the 
statute. 

Attorney General Advised 

“After having filed the bill, your rela- 
tor advised with the Attorney General 
of the State and with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Davidson County and is advised 
that the present bill is a proper method 
of procedure for the liquidation and ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Bank 
ot Tennessee; and for the above reasons, 
by leave of the court first had and ob- 
tained, he files this bill as an amended} 
and supplemental bill and reiterates all 
material averments contained in the prior 
bill not expressly set out herein and asks 
that this bill become a part of the orig- 
inal bill in this cause.” 

The State Highway Commissioner, R. 
H. Baker, said that “developments in| 
connection with the Bank of Tennessee | 
will not affect the general highway pro- | 
|gram in the slightest. Considering’ the 
amount of money involved, the effect is 
less than at first thought. There is 
| $113,000 of general highway money de- 


This can be replaced in various banks | 


purchase of seeds for planting. The se- 
curity to the Government being a lien 
on the crops. 

“In the bill passed by Congress, Illi- 
nois was named as one of the States to 
benefit by this loan method but we have 
recently received notice from the Fed- 
eral Department that Illinois has been 
scratched off the list as they deem this 
State capable of taking care of its own 
needs, 

“If it were possible for the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to make an appropriation 
for the purpose indicated then we would 
be in a position to render material aid. 
As it is now there is but little we caf 
do.” 

State Views Differ 

The legal question involved, Attorney 
General Carlstrom explained, is whether 
or not the loan would be for a public 
purpose. “Taxation can not be imposed 
for a private purpose, and, if the State 
can appropriate for a private purpose 
the money in its treasury and then re- 
place it by taxation, it can do indirectly 


| what it can not do directly,” the opinion 


said, quoting a decision of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court. : 

“In the foregoing cases,” ‘the opinion 
said, “the laws were passed to give re- 
lief in calamities due to crop failures. 
The same principle of law may be ap- 
plied to acts of the Legislature in at- 
tempting to give relief caused to the 
people by reason of other great calami- 
ties. For example, in 1872 a large part 
of the City of Boston was destroyed by 
fire. The Legislature of the State in the 
same year passed a law authorizing the 
City of Boston to issue $20,000,000 im 
bonds for the purpose of raising fulf®s 
with which to aid property owners in the 
reconstruction of buildings destroyed by 
fire. Ordinances were passed by the City 
of Boston providing for the issuance of 
such bonds and the city attempted to is- 
sue such bonds and use the funds derived 
therefrom for the purpose of helping 
sufferers who had sustained great dam- 
age by reason of the fire.” The ordinancell 
was held unconstitutional, the opinion ex- 
plained. 


Authority Opposes Measure 


“From a consideration of these various 
cases,” the opinion continued, “it ap- 
pears to me that the weight of authority 
of our sister States is to the effect that 
the Legislature is without authority to 
appropriate funds for ‘the purpose of 
drought relief. But, in the absence of a 
decision of our Supreme Court and by 
reason of the failure of our sister courts 
to agree upon the question, it is difficult 
to say with certainty how our courts 
would look upon the question. 

The provision requiring taxes to be 
appropriated for a public purpose came 


( | up in the case involving the Illinois Sol- 


diers’ Bonus Act, but the Supreme Court 
held that act constitutional on the ground 


| that the appropriation was for the pur- 
|pose of paying an obligation incurred 


by the State by reason of the assistance 
the soldiers had given t6 the United 
States when engaged in war, the opinion. 
said. 

“That a greater part of Illinois suf- 


jissued by the Secretary of State, Wil-| holders of another corporation for their 
|liam J. Stratton, it was announced at his | stock, it must obtain a permit qualifying |for the continuance of construction of | 
office, | the stock under the provisions of the se-| Projects affected. _ : ng & : 
The organization consists of 28 direc-|curities act, Assistant Attorney General|. “There 1s also $72,258.28 of money | ¢ besene question, Attorney General 
tors and the purpose is stated to be “to| Lester T. Parker advised the Director of |beloning to Cocke and Carter counties | Carlstrom _continued. “The effect of 
carry out the purposes expressed by His| Licenses, Charles R. Maybury, in an|for which the Highway Department is|Such calamity upon particular individuals 
committee stated that its experience |©xcellency, the Governor, to investigate | opinion Nov. 6. jnot responsible in that the amounts; may be such as to render them helpless 
brought out that any adequate facing | Unemployment and render assistance | Coe cetyeration proposed to issue its | thew Seperes, sae Pn ed Cac era dtected tile uch 
of industrial unemployment must include: ' ere recognised socia} agencies oF} — 'th exmange pee e sec’ ot, en- Leaemne They ar for . noe ge eae nancial responsibilit me their means of 
Regularization of industry to cut down * erwise toward the relief of the | other, Tht, Seong a meee of oe ernes a oe = Ey | re a ee ps frond we ae 
unemployment; a thoroughly organized ° mt ' Parker, alone iagegeic tpt Ral =i lother than’ supervision. Wie talenee of | ing from such drought may have already, 
labor market to cut down the duration is defined in the securities act, th con. | the money is for toll bridges but its be-!exhausted their private credit and re 
of unemployment; some measure of se- St. Paul, N : Pps «meal wel . ‘MULES » the ling held up under legal suidbaaat| Mol ok ‘anna’ weak ott ae ad bY 
curity to tide the worker and his de- ; St. Paul, Nov. 13. a eing stock instead of cash, | eee ae ao ore ga oe BOL. Oe. ae aoe sort as ae jo 
pendents over the periods when, through, , The Minnesota Employment Commis-|, Similarly, according to Mr. Parker, the | which already - pene - 2, e projec = on —. ue he oni ae ewes » — 
no fault of his own, he is unable to find Sion has been created by Governor Theo-| nemuane of stock by the first corporation, Lic aon te deer oh coo Ag y as money, the present embarrassments of thong 
mare dore Christianson, following a confer-| Which is to survive the merger, in pay. | ls Svallable for completing them, | ||people. | But, until the publie in genera 
The report goes into length on the /¢?ce with Fred A. Croxton, representing | i. cor ee beta nace =— 2 | up pending the settlement of the bank’s| = ee! ee oo ye 0 eee 
following topics: Chief causes of unem- the President’s Emergency Committee P . RAs er jing. $0, "ene. extent that help, 14 man 


tion. 

(The full text of the Depart me nts 
current comments on items affecting 
employment possibilities 
and development in cach of the -48 
States will he published in the issue 
of Nov. 15.) 


fered calamitous damage by reason of 


Seven Mea: s for Relie 
Seven Measure f f the drought during the Summer of 1930 


tendencies, 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
should be substituted for municipal | ¢y¢lical, technological and chronic. The 
supervisions. 

4. Communities should organize com- 
mittees to consider the problem of local 
unemployment. These groups can be of 
service in promoting the movement for 
regularization, in improving the local em- 
ployment offices, in helping frame a pub- 
lic works policy, and in stimulating com- 
munity action to relieve distress and to 
consider remedies. 

5. There should be set up a State Plan- 
ning Board to help frame a long-time 


cies 


Decisions 
Radio Commission 


State of Minnesota: 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
Santo Domingo, and change in normal trans- 
mitier number to No. 48, 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable, 
New York, modification of visual broad- 
casting license to cover construction per- 
mit for 2,100 to 2,200 ke., 5 kw, 

WKU. R. C. A. Communications, Ine., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of license 
for change in points of communication to 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Santo Domingo, 
Shanghai, and change in normal transmit- 
ter number to No, 48. 

YAJ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of license 
for change in points of communication to 

and normal transmitter number to 


J, R. C. A. Communications, Ine., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of limited 
public license for change in points of 
communication to Madrid, Lisbon and 
change in normal transmitter number to 
No, 45. 

WEE, R. C. A. Communications, Ince., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of limited 
public license for change in points of 
communication to Paris, and change in 
normal transmitter number to Ne. 47. 

WKW, R. C. A. Communications, 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of lim- 
ited public license for change in frequency 
to 15.445 ke. 

WIM, Press near Wash- 
of construe- 
of completion 


Wireless, Ine., 
ington, D. C., modification 
tion permit for extension 
date to June 30, 1931 


Inc., | 


program of public works for State and 
municipal governments and to accelerate 
work on this program during periods of 
business depression. 

Share Slack Time 

6. Sharing of slack time among work- 
ers during periods of depression to the 
fullest degree possible rather than dis- 
missing a portion of the employes en- 
tirely from work is a desirable practice. 

7. Adoption by industry of insurance 
plans which will help to stabilize the 
wage-earners’ incomes during periods of 
unemployment. Full and impartial in- 
vestigation of this question by a prop- 
erly constituted national body to deter- 
mine what can be done to supplement 
efforts of private industrialists and work- 
ers to protect the working people of the 
Nation against the effects of unemploy- 
ment too great for individual resources 
to offset. 

The report states that the committee 
has collected information on stabiliza- 
tion projects and studied the experience 
‘of other countries as well as the United 
| States, 

A brief analysis of the causes of un- 


ployment; what can be done? 


Stimulat- 


for Employment, according to announce-| 4uires a permit. 


ment at the Governor’s office. 


ing consumer and dealer demand in the 
off-season; scheduling production; intro- 
ducing side lines and fillers; using the 
flexible working day instead of the lay- 
off; ail unemployment can not be cured | 
by regularization; weather changes will 
continue to cause unemployment; cycli- 
cal unemployment; technological unem- 
ployment; public employment offices and 
chronic unemployment; and stabilization 
of wage earners’ incomes during periods 
of depression. 
State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Nov. 13. 

The Governor of South Carolina, John 
G. Richards, has called a conference on 
employment to sit in Columbia Nov. 17. 
“Our State is in better position as re- 
gards employment than most of the Na- 
tion. I am apprehensive, however, lest 
there should be an increase in unemploy- 
ment in South Carolina,” the Governor 
stated orally. 

“Cotton mill workers may require at- 
tention, since many of the mills have 
shut down or reduced their running time.” 
he continued, adding that the problem 
centers in the cities, 


Reports received by the Governor, it’ line of activity and are contrasted with 
was stated, show that conditions in the| the records of these same firms for Sep- 
State are worse than indicated by fig-| tember, 1930, and December, 1929. 

ures because of the fact that there was 
comparatively little work during the number of men employed and their ag- 
zregate weekly pay rolls, while the aver- 
age weekly income shows a slight in- 


Slight change in Michigan’s employ- 
ment situation is reflected in the Octo- 


warm part of the year. 


State of Indiana: crease. 


Indianapolis, Nov. 13. 
State Senator C. Oliver Holmes, of 


the State Industrial Board. 


State of Michigan: 


Gary, in a letter sent to Governor Harry 
G. Leslie Nov. 11, declared that as soon 
as the Legislature convenes he will ask; @mployed held between Governor John C, 
‘an emergency appropriation of $25,000) Phillips, Dr, J. W. Flinn, chairman of 
|to $50,000 to increase the free employ- | the State-wide committee on unemploy- 
ment bureau service now conducted by | ment and citizens of Phoenix and Pres- 
‘cott held recently, it was urged that 
|every effort be made to discourage un- 
employed persons of other States from 
;coming to Arizona in hope of finding 
work. A large part of the Arizona prob- 
| lem, it was explained, is the transient 
e ;}unemployed who have been drawn ‘¢@ 
ber report of the State Department of! Arizona through reports that work could 
Labor and Industry just made public.| be obtained in the cotton fields and be- 
igures in the report are based upon) cause of the further misleading report 
the employment records of 459 concerns|that there are no unemployed in the 


Lansing, Nov. 13. 


Fractional declines are recorded in the 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Nov. 13. 


At a conference on relief for the un- 


|affairs as the money for their construc- | 
|tion is on deposit there. These are the! 
structures in Sumner County, near Gal-| 
latin, the Ft. Blount Bridge in Jackson 
County and the bridge between Dayton 
and Decatur on the line of Rhea and 
Meigs counties. Such.funds as affect 
other bridges can be replaced from other 
sources,” | 


Government Fostering 
Beautiful Homesteads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


It develops in the youth an appreciation 
of tasty surroundings, imparts spiritual 
ideals, and allows for a satisfying use of 
leisure time. When attention is given 
the home and its surroundings, its prop- 
erty value rises. Community interest is 
enhanced when citizens devote time and 
effort toward making more attractive 
their homes and yards. 

The home project which includes train- 
ing in artistic maintenance of the prem- 
ises also develops in the student initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and capacity to rise 
above an unattractive and commonplace 
environment. 


tory, it would be a serious question as 
to the power of the Legislature to de- 
termine that a public purpose would be 
served in making the appropriation de- 
scribed by you. No doubt the indigent 
would be assisted but the relief to such 
a class might not reach all those whom 
the Legislature decides to reach by such 
proposed appropriation. 

Purpose Commended 
_“The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion suggested by you is very commen- 
dable and if it were possible to carry ft 
into. effect without violating the consti- 
utional inhibition it should be sane- 
tioned, It seems to me that if the Leg- 
islature had power to make the appro- 
priation there is, without doubt, power 
vested in it to provide by law that the 
credit extended should be protected by 
liens prescribed by the Legislature, but 
by reason of what the courts have said 
in the various cases to which I have 
called your attention, it is with reluc- 
tance that I am forced to te conclusion 
that there is grave doubt as te the power 
of the Legislature to provide the relief 
to the oppressed in the drought-stricke 
areas.” 


employment were shown to be seasonal, “There is no lackiin the State engaged in every major |State.. 
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Imports of Silver 
By India Continue 
At Retarded Rate 


Commerce Department As- 
serts General Depression, 


Surplus Stocks and Tariff 
May Be Responsible 








Silver imports into India for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 6 were 420 ounces, 
and for the 10 days ended Oct. 23 there 
were no such imports, the Department of 
Commerce stated Nov. 12. 

The Finance Division of the Depart- 
ment has made inquiry to determine if 
possible what are the economic causes 
behind the recent small imports, it was 
stated orally at the Division Nov. 12. 
The information must come from India, 
it was stated, and this probably will re- 
quire some time. The following infor- 
mation also was given orally in the Div- 
gision: 
Factors Involved 

General factors which probably are 
having an effect on the situation are the 
general world depression, the fact that 
the government of India may have sil- 
ver to sell, and the fact that a duty of 
about 9 cents an ounce was placed on 
silver by India some months ago. Sil- 


AvuTHORIzED' STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PustisHeD WitHouT CoMMENT BY Tak Untrep States DAILY 


Federal Finance. 


ver is now worth about 36 cents an! 


ounce » 


ifhia usually has a favorable trade 
balance, a part of which is accounted 
for by imports of silver. Because of 
the world depression, it is likely that 
this. balance, and consequently the 
amount available for purchases of silver, 
is smaller than formerly. 


Reports have reached the Department 
that India exported 14,000,000 ounces of 
silver in August, which might indicate 
that the government has an excess of 
silver that can be sold to the Indians, 
reducing the need for imports. The dut 
also has undoubtedly been a factor af- 
fecting imports. 


Review of Market 


The Department’s statement on re- 
cent imports follows in full text: 

Silver imports into India during the 
14 days ended Nov. 6 totaled 420 ounces, 
all of which came from London, says a 
pprtch from the Bombay office. During 


r@ 10 days ended Oct. 23, there were! 


no silver imports into India. 
Currency in reserve on Oct. 81 totaled 


1,174,700,000 rupees, as compared with| 


1,168,900,000 on Oct. 15. Bullion in re- 

serve on Oct. 31 was 56,200,000 rupees, 

es ee with 58,500,00 rupees on 
et. 15. 


Silver stocks on Nov. 6 were estimated 


at 3,100 bars, as compared ‘with 2,700; 


bars on Oct. 17. The total offtake for 
the 14 days was 1,080 bars, as com- 
pared with 525 bars for the week ended 
Oct. 17. 

The market remained fairly steady 
but dull, with little speculative activity. 


Saving Deposits Gain 





In New Jersey Banks | 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


* Show Increase 
State of New Jersey: 
. Trenton, Nov. 13. 
Increased saving deposits in New 


Jersey banks are shown in a report by 
the State Banking Department on the 
condition of the financial institutions of 
the State on Sept. 24, last. A decrease 
in demand deposits is disclosed. 

~ Time deposits have advanced since 
June 30, “last, from $925,752,456 to 
$943,445,991, according to the repor 
a gain of approximately $18,000,000. 
The drop in demand deposits during the 
same period was from $503,019,939 to 
$471,421,965, a difference of nearly 
$32,000,000. 

Surplus and undivided profits both 
show an increase. The report lists an 
advance of surplus from $121,384,030 
to $122,140,952. Undivided profits went 
from $33,559,036 to $36,260,187. 

Approximately $15,000,000 in loans 
have been liquidated. The loans and 
discounts item stood at eos Tae ae os 
of June 30 and on Sept. 24 had been 
reduced to $639,056,999. 

The number of trust companies was 
increased by one during the quarter, 
bringing the total to 196. There was no 

‘ change as to the 36 State banks, 26 
savings banks and six private bankers. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 






[Continued from Page 7.] 
cordingly. Articles 161 and 561, Regula- 
tions 62. 


& Estate of Willard Straight 
as of Willard Straight, Mrs. 
Dorothy Straight Whitney Elmbhirst, 
executrix, New York, N. Y. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 
eee is determined as follows: Nov. 
30, 1919, $198,392.29. 

The overassessment results from the 
judgment rendered by the Court sof 
Claims of the United States in the in- 
stant case, Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 
Executrix, v. United States (38 Fed, (2d) 
915). 

Siperior Safety Blade Manufacturing Co. 

Superior Safety Blade Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. An overassessment 
of income and profits taxes and interest 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: Jan, 1 to June 30, 1919, $495,108. 

Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $486,841.61 represents the 
abatement of a deficiency in tax sum- 
marily assessed under the provisions of 


BEING 








The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 13 se reported 


to the Federal Reserve Banks and made 
public Nov. 13 by the Federal Reserve, 
Board, was $1,033,000, 000, an increase 
of $8,000,000 comparéd with the preced- 
ing week and a decrease of $632,000,000 
compared with the corresponding week 
in 1929. ; 
On Nov. 12 total reserve bank credif 
amounted to $1,035,000,000, an_in- 
crease of $25,000,000 for the week. This 
increase corresponds with an increase of 
$80,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances offset in part by increases of $15,- 
000,000 in monetary gold stock and 
$19,000,000 in Treasury currency and 
decreases of $14,000,000 ig money in 





Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Bank 


As of Nov. 13 


;the figures being in thousands of dol- 
(nin acct echinacea it aac neers ARTS $ 









Farm Loans 





circulation and $8,000,000 in unex- 
pended capital funds, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$21,000, during the week, the princi- 
pal changes being decreases of $21,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and $2,000,000 at ty ng in- 
creases of $3,000,000 at St. uis and 
$2,000,000 at Boston. The system’s hold- 
ings of bills bought in open market in- 
creased $21,000,000 and of Treasury 
notes $1,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
a and bills declined $2,- 


, 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined on Nov. 
12 and Nov. 5, 1930, and Nov. 13, 1929, 
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|in addition to handling wood flour, he 


| chiefly to doll manufacturers. 






























RESOURCES 11-12-30 11-13-29 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ...scccseees eee 1,598,251 1,583,416 1,550,885 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 34,255 34,255 76,247 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,632,506 1,617,671 1,627,132 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 492,364 520,541 733,907 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ........- 903,626 861,180 678,131 
Total gold reserves ..ccccccscceccsecscseceecs 3,028,496 2,999,392 3,039,170 
Reserves other than gold ssseccccsessseccceseeces 148,764 146,174 147,808 
Total reserves wssccecccccccccccescsecvecescs 3,177,260 3,145,566 3,186,978 | 
Nonreserve cash ....csceesevccesscsess eevccses soe 752 63,295 92,617 | 
Bills discounted: esd 
Secured by United States Government obligations 66,064 85,068 470,342 | 
Other bills discounted ....eseseccsecsesseecess 125,593 127,699 501,013 | 
Total bills discounted ....cssecesccevcccesess 191,657 212,767 971,355 | 
Bills bought in open market .....s+ssesseccoeeses 207,342 185,602 299,512 | 
United States Government securities: 
BODES ococccscecscesevecce 38,137 38,183 80,530 | 
Treasury notes ......0008 281,730 280,695 108,677 | 
Certificates and bills .sesvceeeseseserens 281,423 282,653 123,349 | 
Total United States Government securities .... 601,290 601,531 312,556 
Other securities ...cesccssccccescecscccnsccsceees 6,297 6,297 22,881 
Total bills and securities ...cecccccecccccccess 1,006,586 1,006,197 1,606,304 
Due from foreign bankS ....secccecesesccesccoes 705 705 726 
Uncollected items ....secssseeseess ceccccccccceee 620,054 533,003 910,362 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ...ccccecesss 19,022 17,373 27,897 
BANK: PROMUSOS vecaiccedyscs cocevcsece besewscectes. GUeaee 59,632 59,059 
All other resources .......+.- eeodee bag cebateveseus 16,043 14,712 11,553 
Total resources .........++ eeccsecvcce soesece 4,968,122 4,840,483 5,895,496 
LIABILITIES | 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ......+. 1,371,148 1,366,554 1,937,167 | 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ...eseccecceeess 2,490,289- 2,409,700 2,607,973 
Government .. oece 24,196 37,659 11,154 
Foreign bank ... ececcece 5,419 5,261 6,000 
Other deposits .. weer ccceccccces 19,757 26,725 20,811 
Total deposits ........ sceccccccesecccesdecees 2,539,661 2,479,345 2,645,941 | 
Deferred availability items .e.ccccccecsevceceess 592,135 529,688 847,085 
Capital paid O68 .1.cscwcvsscccscocs Cc cccccccccves ° 170,464 170,424 167,311 
‘Surplus ......... Pee cceseercceseeercsccceccseccees § 276,936 276,936 254,398 
| All other liabilities ....ceccccesecceccerscessceecs 17,778 17,541 43,594 
‘Total liabilities ............ sveteuciasseesaene 4,968,122 4,840,483 5,895,496 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- | 
serve note liabilities combined ............. cece 81.2% 81.8% 69.5% | 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign | 
MON OROROUS. tices aban Fon disease +5 65.00 450.55405.589 426,541 431,670 508,290 | 
Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member | 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Nov. 12 and Nov. 
| 5, 1930, and Nov, 13, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars; 
NEW YORK 11-12-30 11-5-30 11-13-29 | 
| Loans and investments—total ......... ccvccccccos 8,363 8,457 8,338 | 
Loans—total ...cccccccccccsdccccccescsssccccscose 6,022 6,139 6,408 | 
Oat MPRUN IEEE saccade Geadesevecsseticascon rr 3,377 3,535 3,427 | 
| All other ....... Pantieidanteruncacen ear bens 2,644 2,604 2,977 
Investments—total sssccessccccerccccenevesseceess 2,341 2,318 1,034) 
United States Government securities .......006. 1,151 1,154 1,07 | 
Other securities ............ ace vecvedeoccccce . 1,191 1,164 857 | 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..scsceseceees 867 796 963 | 
| Cash in vault ....sccosccesvoecccerccscccccccees . 50 52 77 | 
| Net demand deposits ....ccccccccccccccccvceccece 5,924 5,821 6,369 
Time deposits ...... oeerecccccce as 1,487 1,495 1,242 
| Government deposits 12 18 22 | 
| Due from banks .. 97 92 145 
| Due to banks ............ ber cabecchecse 1,183 1,230 1,133 | 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .... ice 24 40 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ......2. aa cieabaabnandsabensae 1,335 1,512 1,156 
For account of out-of-town banks ....cccceveees 451 469 812 
For account of others ...ccccccccsccccccccccced 449 473 2,204 
DR .<c osdhe coi ssssaneeecandateceniedacesion:  LARES + 2,454 4,172 
On demand .eccsocccccce apatneccsees aceenensexe 1,643 1,847 8,720 | 
OR UMS ocdcodecdccccccaccsese dr ccedecccceccceces 592 606 451 
é CHICAGO 
Loans and investménts—total ..cessccccsscccccces 2,043 2,021 1,993 
| Loans—total CORO e eee eee eee SES eee ese See seeeepese 1,528 1,530 1,629 
On securities ... 896 908 933 
All other ....... 632 621 697 
Investments—total 516 492 864 
United States Government securities ......ceee 224 200 163 
Other securities .......cccosctes Vecccecerecccce 292 292 201 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...... eecescee 196 188 182 
CO -40 WOOGIE oa 5csbwrccecsss Ra cackabractessnesce 14 15 16 
Net demand deposits ....... ae admasecye uhe'anaiee 1,340 1,304 1,288 
DN EERE SS A... asiecaaancios one ok se cvcccces 629 633 538 
Government deposits escoccccccvccccccccccccccces 1 2 5 
BD TEOD WOMED i5i.5 c0cctecavecscetyeessccecccns ee 174 156 155 
TPE oo aa teu neats a'ehees eevee 361 358 316 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......... 1 2 50 


with another corporation for the period 
ended June 30, 1919, causes $1,957.46 of 
the overassessment. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $6,308.98 is due to the re- 


mission of interest asserted at the time 
the deficiency in the tax was assessed 
since the determination of the present 
overassessment results in the abatement 
of the amount of interest assessed. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An overassessment of in- 
;come and profits taxes in fe@ rc of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, 
$686,621. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
duplicate assessment of taxes resulting 
from the exclusion of the reported net 
incomes and invested capitals of certain 
subsidiary corporations erroneously in- 
cluded in the consolidated return and the 
assessment of taxes against them sepa- 
rately since after a field investigation and 
conferences held in the Bureau it is de- 
termined that substantially all of their 
capital stocks were not owned or con- 
trolled by the taxpayer or any of its af- 
filiated corporations or by the same in- 
terests which owned or controlled the 
capital stock of the taxpayer or its af- 
filiated corporations. Section 201, Reve- 
nue Act of 1917, and 1331, Revenue Act 








of 1921; articles 77 and 78, Regulations 


I-2, 266); National Candy Comnpeny v. 
United States (67 Ct. Cl. 74); Appeals of 
Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis and St. 
Louis Bridge Co., 4 B, T. A. 596, 





Estate of Henry S. Dulaney 
Estate of Henry S. Dulaney, Arthur S. 


Section.279, Revenue Act of 1926, and is| Dulaney, administrator, Baltimore, Md. 
caused by the elimination of the amount| An overassesment of estate tax in favor 
of the supposed profit derjved from the|of the taxpayer is determined in the 
sale of certain capital assets, erroneously | amount of $28,270.61, 


added to the reported net income in a 


Of the overassesment $28,227.81 is 


prior audit (based on the then existing | caused by the allowance of a credit under 
information) since after a thorough con-| the provisions of Section 301(b), Revenue 
sideration of all the facts and circum-| Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
stances, and hearing before the Bureau,| State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


it is determined that no taxable gain was/to the filing of the Federal estate tax | 
Section | paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
202(a), Revenue Act of 1918 and the/¢ral estate tax return, 


realized from the transaction. 


regulations promulgated thereunder. 
The computation of the excess profits 


Article 9(a), 
Reglations 70. 


The balance of the overassessment in 


tax under the provisions of Section 302,}the amount of $42.80 is due to the remis- 


evenue Act of 1918, due to the fact that| sion of interest assessed on a deficiency | of the Federal estate tax return, Article 
taxpayer has been ruled not affiliated‘ in tax since the determination of an over-! 9(a), Regulations 70. 


No, 41, as amended by T. D, 3389 (C. B.| w 


assessment results in a proportionate re- 
duction of the interest. 


Gem Cutlery Company 


Gem Cutlery Company, New York, N. 
Y. An overassesment of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1919, $982,358.28. 


Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $969,790.86 represents the 
abatement of a portion of a deficiency in 
tax summarily assessed under the provi- 
sions of Section 279, Revenue Act of 1926, 
and is caused by the elimination of the 


from ,the sale of certain capital assets 
erroneously added to the reported net in- 
|come in a prior audit (based on the then 
existing information) since after a 
thorough consideration of all of the facts 
and circumstances and hearings - before 
the Bureau, it is determined that no tax- 
able gain was realized from the trans- 
action. Section 202(a), Revenue Act of 
1918 and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 


The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $12,567.42 is due to the re- 
mission of interest asserted at the time 
the defficiency in tax was assessed since 
the determination of the present over- 
assessment causes a proportionate reduc- | 
tion in the interest. 

Estate of Joseph W. Seward 
Estate of Joseph W. Seward, R. T. 
ilson, A. L, Seward and H, S. Seward, 
administrators, Petersburg, Va. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount | 





| of $32,953.46, 


The overassessment is caused by thé 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of Section 801(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Galen L. Stone 

Estate of Galen L. Stone, Robert G. 
Stone, executor, Brookline, Mass. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of | 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount | 
of $1,189,693.40~ 

The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 





of Section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 


| total domestic consumption. yf 
| white pine and occasionally spruce, is 


| they can 


amount of the supposed profit derived: 


/essential to our section,” he said. 


Tariff on Maple 
Sugar and Wood 
Flour Argued 


Increased Protection Asked 
By Domestic Producers 
Protested by Importers | 
Before Commission 


Arguments for adjustment of the fariff 
on wood flour, a,raw material of the 
linoleum industry, were heard by the 
Tariff Commisison Nov. 18, with domes- 
tic producers asking increased protec- 
tion an. importers protesting such a 
move. The present duty is 33 1-3 per 
cent ad valorem, a rate which has pre- 
vailed, since 1922. 

. Soberski, New York City im- 
porter, was the first witness. He stated 
that his imported flour, coming chiefly 
from Norway and Holland, sells in New 
York at $28 a ton, including the duty.| 
He emphasized his “Grade B Norway” 
is preferred by his linoleum customers 
and that it sells for $3 to $5 above the 
domestic quotations. ' 

Duty Is Paid 

“Under contracts with my customers, | 
I pay the duty,” said Mr. Soberski. “If 
it is lowered I refund the difference to| 
them; if it is increased they pay the | 
amount of the increase. 


“No domestic grade is comparable to 
the imported product. For this reason 
I believe 331-3 per cent is too high, 
though there is no more profit to me) 
whether it comes in free or is increased.” 

Mr. Soberski testified that his “Grade| 
B Holland” sells for as much as $6 
above domestic quotations and is pre- 
ferred @y certain linoleum users. 


Herman Landau, a partner in the 
State Chemical Company of New York 
City was the next witness,’and testified 
under cross-examination by his attorney, 
Jules Chopak. He said he imports from | 
Holland, Germany and Finland and that 


manufactures white 


lead, resin and} 
other chemicals. 


His wood flour is sold} 


Domestic Producer 
Frank J. Moore, president of Becker 
Moore & Co., Inc., of North Tonawanda, 
N, Y., stated: “We are the largest man- | 





|ufacturers of wood flour in the United | 


United States. 

“The present duty is not high enough | 
for most -of the manufacturers,” Mr. 
Moore testified, stating that maty have 
gone out of business. “We have no fig- | 
ures to contradict the testimony of Mr. | 
Soberski that he sells above our price, 
but we did supply 100 tons to one of his 
customers about a year ago, during a} 
strike in Norway, and have a letter from 
them saying that it was perfectly sat- | 
a? but that the price is out of 
ine.” 

Only one linoleum manpfacturer still | 
uses foreign wood flour solely, he said. 
While he formerly supplied flour to doll 
makers, this has been discontinued, he 


stated, because of difficulty in delivering ! 


and making collections. 


| ported wood flour is selling at more than 
| the domestic,” said Mr. Moore. 
true it only applies to the last two 
years.” 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Moore 
said that the linoleum, high explosive 
and synthetic resin industries take 85 
per cent of the wood flour he produces 


j}and about the same percentage of the 


Eastern 


used in his plant, he said. 
Other Witnesses 
Arthur V. Hornbeek of John C. Horn- 


|beek & Sons, Napanok, N. Y., told the 


|Commission that the domestic industry 
is declining because “customers say that 
g** cheaper flour abroad.” 


A. A. Rahn, vice president of the 


| Shewlin, Carpenter, Church, Co., Min- 


|neapolis, Minn., said his company op- 
|erates two domestic and two Canadian 
lumber mills. While not makers of wood 
|flour, he said that due to the gradual 
| disappearance of white pine in this coun- 
try and the fact that the supply of this 
|raw material is limited, he opposed a 
higher tariff. ; 

While sawdust can enter this country 
at 10 per cent, Mr. Rahn testified that 
raw material in Canada is going to waste 
because it does not pay to ship sawdust 
| ~ great distance. 

‘Mr, Landau, whose brief asked that 
the duty be left at the present level of 
33 1-3 per cent, took the stand a second 
time, ‘testifying that his minimum price 
on imported flour is $30 a ton and his 
average price $35 to $37 a ton. 

The hearing was held in pursuance 
of an investigation ordered by a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 313). 

Maple Sugar Hearing 

During the hearing Nov. 12 on maple 
| Sugar and syrup, Mrs. O. N. Rowell, of 
Orange County, Vt., speaking as a rep- 
resentative of the Vermont Farm Bu- 
reau and as a producer with 5,000 trees, 
presented cost figures for tapping and 
preparing syrup. These figures, she 
said, show that maple syrup cannot be 
produced for $1.83 a gallon as stated 
in the 1927 report of the Commission. 

“Anything the Nation can do to pro- 
tect this tolestry should be done,” Mrs. 
Rowell stated. 

A. H. Packard, of Jerico, Vt., testified 
as a representative of the Vermont Pro- 
ducers Cooperative. He attributed the 
surplus condition in the industry to im- 
portations and stated that there are 
ample trees for greatly increasing the 
domestic output. 

“Because of other economic reasons, 
the maple sugar industry is absolutely 
“T 
don’t believe the Tariff Commission 





Mineral-oil Export Gains 


American medicinal white mineral oil 
is in greater demand in foreign coun- 
tries. Popularity of this product is evi- 
denced by 1929 export figures, which 
show that exports amounted to 260,489 
(pes worth $450,000. (Department of 

ommerce.) 


EE 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ° 


Quarterly Dividends of 
$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 
dend Preferred Stock and 
30 cents a share on Common 


, 1930, to re- 





spective holders of record Novem- 
ber 29, 1930. 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W, MORRIS, Treasurer. 


October 8, 1930. Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
“It was news to me today that im- | 


“If it is | 


|wants to see a basic industry wiped 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ e $1,414,294.31 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ng ETE Ee 347,163.74 
Miscellaneous internal / 
POVONWE Fo He scssccecce 2,345,210.19 | 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 951,731.54 
—_— 
Total ordinary receipts $5,058,399.78 
Balance previous day ..... 132,140,062.86 
MURA cece ste eite ee $137,198,462.64 | 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $7,960,583.30 
Interest on public debt .... 667,779.42 
Refunds of receipts ...... 200,429.69 
Panama Canal ............ 12,781.71 
Operations in’ special ac- 
COUNTS se.sevcee ‘60h e 1,355,507.02 
Adjusted service certificate 
| Ee ee Pe 63,735.88 
Civil-service retirement 
TOE Gc be cons ec SWeeaeees 69,444.38 
Investment of trust funds 179,851.69 
Total ordinary expendi- a i 
WREOE covsd C400 00405 $10,510,113.09 
Other public debt expendi- 
SMPOS occ cv.cceveswescsese 116,953.00 
Baiance today ..cccccccces 126,571,396.55 
TOU: Sos.o'5 6c ce ces cgeos $lST198, 468.66 





out.” 

Dr. H. B. Young, economist of the! 
Vermont State Agricultural College, was | 
the next witness for the Farm Bureau. 

“We believe that differences in the| 
cost of production betwen the United 
States and Canada justifies a tariff of 
9 cents on sugar and 6 cents on syrup,” | 
he said. 

Dr. Young argued that the Commis-| 
sion’s report of 1927 had erred in esti- 
mating orchard values in computing 
production costs which, if corrected, 
would add 12.66 cents per gallon on the 





| cost. 


Proper tabulation of taxes, he said, 
would add another 1.84 cents to the per 
gallon production costs. 

The witness also criticized: the Com- 
mission’s figures on labor costs, and 


|}summarized by stating that corrected 


figures warrant the rates asked by the 
Farm Bureau. He presented exhibits to 
show that the Canadjan government is 
extending, aid to its maple sugar in- 
dustry and that in some cases the sal- 
aries of important officials in the Ca- 
nadian Cooperative are paid by the 
State. 

In cross-examination Thomas Little- 


| States and we believe in the world. We| page, attorney for previous complain-| dian imports. 
| have a plant in Canada and three in the | ants, brought out that Dr. Young had_| 


revised upward by 38 cents the per gal- 
lon costs of producing syrup as pre- 
sented -to the Commission by him in 


1927. 
Adulteration Charged 
George C. Cary, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., | 
of the Cary Maple Sugar Company, ar- | 


| gued that costs in the United States are | increased accordingly. 
| considerably higher than in Canada. He 





further stated that much of_the Cana- 
dian importation is adulterated with| 
cane sugar. 

“The American sugar is absolutely | 
comparable with the Canadian so far as | 


tobacco use goes,” he said, adding that | stated. 


enone cnet in public utility 





investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 
These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY * 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 
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Bank Deposits 


Reports Issued | Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 13.—The Federal Re- 

















serve Bank of New York today certified 

‘ to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Farm Loan Banks) 2 pes. ot sousons 

n pursuance of the provisions of see- 

oan an Ss tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 

: with the conversion of foreign currency 

—— raed pee yarpeee, of the er. -_ 

i. | collection uties upon mere se im- 

Outstanding Loans of Fed- | ported into the United States, we have 

ascertained and hereby certify to you 

eral Land Banks Total | ee baying otto _ — — 

market at noon today for cable transfers 

$1,190,270,062, Farm | payable in the foreign currencies are as 

shown below: 

Loan Bureau Reports Austria (schilling) ...ss.s.e+e0 140018 
elgium elga) ..cececcoesese 6 

: i Bulgaria (lev) ........ -1175 

The combined capital stock of all Fed-| Czechoslovakia @krone) 2.9648 
eral land banks on Sept. 30, 1930, was| Denmark (krone) .... 26.7438 
$65,985,226, according to the consolidated! England (pound) .. 485.6676 
|statement of condition as of that date, Senta eee a ean 
Hae reeaee dey Ue cgay Fam oan| Germany (efeheark) costs: Bm 
Depasinsent y pense wesuae} voce eee By 

. ungary ngo eececes ‘ 

On the same date the banks had spe- | Italy (lira) ... Loses se eeewesees -§,23538 
cial reserves against real estate, delin-| Netherlands (guilder) ...+..+- ana 
quent installments, etc., aggregating | Poland. eg se tga ~***. 11.2198 
$17,457,577; legal and other reserves of Portugal fepeede) tcc 4.4875 
$13,289,504, and undivided profits Of! Rumania. Ged) ,....coxvecsepbans .5942 
$4,208,515. Total capital stock, reserves,| Spain (peseta) ....ceccescoeees 11.5405 
and undivided profits amounted to $100,-| Sweden (krona) ...... + 26.8220 
940,824. The assets of the 12 banks to-, Switzerland (franc) . 10.8936 
taled $1,291,958,800. eee, eae” Py. 

| ng Kong ollar) . d 
Total Loans Closed | China (Shanghai tael) ee 38.9464 

Since their organization to Sept. 30,| China (Mexican dollar) 28.0312 
1930, the Federal land banks have closed | China (Yuan dollar) ... ao 
508,966 loans, in an aggregate amount of | a ‘en estan 49.6209 
$1,641,175,314, The unmatured principal | Singapore (dollar) .......ct.., 86.9583 
of all loans outstanding on the latter) Canada (dollar) .......cececess 100.0857 
date, numbering 410,227, was $1,190,270,-| Cuba (peso) .........cesseeceee 99.9578 
062. Bonds outstanding on Sept. 30 were | Mexico (peso) ........+eeeeees 45.1100 
in an amount of $1,180,990,480. 5 age ace on Gold) ...eeee oe 
_ Joint stock land banks had outstand- | Wenmear tasies Pibadiinnniase $0.2008 
ing on Sept. 30, bonds to an amount of | Colombia CHESO): “i scuccans eccce 96,5300 
$558,748,000. They had outstanding) Bar silver ..............0-e0+e0 36.1250 


loans to the number of 101,537, for an! 
amount of $600,788,000, of which 6,853, | 
for $38,040,748 were in the three joint | 
stock land banks in receivership. 


Total assets of the 12 intermediate 
|eredit banks on Sept. 30 amounted to 
| $167,733,999. Outstanding loans on that 
| date were $57,645,011 and discounts $65,- 
| 690,947. Outstanding debentures totaled 
| $102,850,000. 
| 
| 
|the United States can produce enough 
| to fill domestic requirements. 
| The Cary Company imported about 
| 10,000,000 pounds of maple sugar from} 
| Canada in 1929, he said, designating it 
las a normal year. His company, Mr. 
|Cary said, has handled as much as 80 
| per cent of the domestic wholesale trade 
and as much as 80 per cent of the Cana- 





L. L. Hunt, of Potsdam, N. Y., general 
|manager of the Maple Producers Coop- 
|erative Association of New York, told 
|the Commission that the investment 


Yielding 
over 5% 


Associated Electric Company 
4%% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
1953, are owned in substantial 
amounts by leading life insurance 
companies. They have unques- 
tioned security that will satisfy 
the requirements of the most dis 
criminating investor. 

Earnings 2.48 times interest re- 
quirements on an overall basis 
after depreciation. 


value of maple orchards in his district 
has increased 20 per cent in the last 
five years and that while taxes have 
remained stationary, assessments have 
Labor, he said, 
has increased $5 a month over the same 
period of time. 

“As long as the producer is not get- 
ting his cost of production, it seems 
to me barriers against foreign importa- 
tion should not be removed,” Mr. Hunt 





Actively traded on New York 
’ Curb Exchange. 


Write for Cireular K306 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York 


Invest in a Growing Business 


HE electric light and power industry grows faster 

than the population of the country. The use of elec- 
tricity in American homes has increased 70% in the last 
five years. The unit price of household electricity has 
decreased 15% since 1925, effecting an aggregate 
estimated saving of 230 million dollars. - 


This performance is a consequence of the plang and 
purposes of those engaged in the industry. The best 
judgment is that during the next ten years the output of 
electricity will have to be doubled to meet adequately the 
requirements of the nation. The benefits accruing to the 
whole national life ~ economic, industeial, and social — 
attainable from this larger use of electricity, are beyond 
visualization. 

We offer securities of progressive public utility companies 
comprising a large part of the entire industry. Their 
primary elements of safety, marketability, and yield are 
enhanced by a noteworthy diversification. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
, COMPANY 


230 SO. LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 
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Reliance Placed on Prohibitory Laws and 
Competitive Examinations Rather Than on 
Constructive Personnel Measures 


/ 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


Te MERIT SYSTEM in this coun- 
try was conceived in the theory 
that public officials can be made 
competent and patriotic by legislative 
enactment.. As a people we have not 
yet abandoned this theory. 

The advocates of this principle, new 
to the American mind, faced what they 
considéred to’ be a crisis in our Fed- 
eral Government. They saw offices and 
departments overrun by partisan and 
personal appointees lacking both the 
fitness and the desire to properly per- 
form the duties to which they were as- 
signed: 

They saw. departmental activities 
thrown into chaos at each change of 
administration. They saw waste, ex-_ 
travagance and crime which cost the 
life of one President, which harassed 
others to the breaking point and which, 
they believed, threatened the very foun- 
dations of the Government. 

v 

These early advocates of civil service 

reform were not undertaking to develop 


‘a scientific system of personnel man- 


agement for government then, in the 
twentieth century, or for all time to 
come. I doubt whether they gave, or 
were inclined to give, much attention 
to the ultimate end to be realized by 
this new system of merit and fitness 
which they\ were advocating. The ex- 
ploitation of the public service for self- 
ish and evil purposes and the periodic 
demoralization of departmental busi- 
ness by the wholesale removal of the 
routine workers of the government 
were to them abuses for which a rem- 
edy must be found. 

This fighting group of reformers, 
never great as to numbers, without 
waiting to develop a complete system 
of personnel control and without a 
great deal of deliberation as to whether 
they were making history or merely 
seeking to end an intolerable situation, 
proposed, in their own language, to 
close the “front door” through which 
the unfit and the undesirable entered 
and attached themselves to the public 
pay roll. 

It was proposed to close this door by 
requiring that appointment to subordi- 
nate positions in the government should 
be made only after a system of com- 
petitive tests designed to determine the 
merit and fitness of competing appli- 
cants. 

v 

The civil service reformers advo- 
cated, of course, a higher conception of 
public service than that which had 
theretofore prevailed. They talked 
about the rights of the employe to rea- 
sonable and fair treatment, of promo- 
tion in the service on a merit basis and 
declared for the principle that persons 
appointed to or holding subordinate po- 
sitions should not be removed except 
for just cause, but the merit system as 
first conceived, or at least as first en- 
acted into law, was to be just another 
check upon the freedom of action of 
public officials in our elaborate and in- 
tricate plan of checks and balances in 
government. 


It naturally followed that this new 
restriction imposed upon elected or ap- 
pointed officeholders should not be ad- 
ministered by any of the existing ma- 
chinery of government but that it could 
only be entrusted to a mew and inde- 
pendent agency. 
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This agency, it was held, should be 
as far removed as possible from the 
influence and control of administrative 
officers and must exist outside the ad- 
ministrative fabric. Its very integrity, 
it was believed, demanded that it hold 
aloof from the general activities of the 
government. 

Aside from the conduct of competi- 
tive tests, which we have learned were 
of little predictive value, the principal 
function of this new agency was to in- 
terpose barriers and place obstacles in 
the way of what was expected to be 
the normal procedure, or at least the 
natural inclination, of administrative 
officers. As in other new departures 
and undertakings in government, and 
this tendency seems to be as strong to- ° 
day as it was 50 years ago, faith was 
placed in the letter of the law and the 
machinery set up to carry out its pro- 
visions. 
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There was to be a great deal of pre- 
vention in the sense that a great many 
things were not to be legally permitted, 
but there was to be little constructive 
cure for whatever personnel ills that 
were suffered by the body politic. 

I do not want to be understood as 
minimizing the contribution to good 
government that has been made by the 
advocates of civil service reform. There 
has not been, in our whole history, any 
group of men and women of higher pur- 
pose or of more unselfish service, [| do 
want to emphasize, however, that the 
so-called merit system as first written 
into Jaw did not provide a complete and 
effective procedure for handling the 
whole problem of public personnel con- 
trol either at the time of its adoption 
or at any time thereafter. Admission 
of this fact represents no failure on 


their part and detracts in no way from 
the importance of their contribution to 
good government. 

The proponents of that legislation 
had no Sadable precedents to guide 
them. They could not draw upon the 
experience of the business world be- 
cause commercial organizations did not 
then require men in great numbers and 
had not learned how to deal with em- 
ployment problems on a large scale. To 
have devised and put into effect by leg- 
islative enactment a system so complete 
and so sound that it would require no 
essential or fundamental changes to 
meet the needs of a government under 
conditions and ‘with the problems of 
today would have required a brand of 
knowledge and statesmanship that is 
searcely known to history. 

The Pendleton Act of 1883, and this 
act was widely copied in State and mu- 
nicipal laws, contained only. a small 
part of an adequate system of person- 
nel management in the public service. 
It was merely a beginning. Indeed it 
was referred to and described at the 
time. as a first step to be followed by 
other steps as experience and knowl- 
edge was accumulated. 


The most serious drawback to the ex- 
tension and improvement of the merit 
system has been the unwillingness of 
its sponsors to seek for it the same 
progress that has been made in other 
functions of government. The merit 
principle is secure because government 
of today must have for its successful 
continuance some adequate form of 
personnel control, but the system of 
competitive tests, known as the merit 
svstem and devised to remedy a specific 
abuse, has not and could not effectively 
protect the public service against self- 
ish exploitation or serve as an effective 
means of handling constructively the 
employment problems of government. 


Vv 

Earnest and sincere as the advocates 
of the merit system have been and are, 
they must share the responsibility for 
the relatively slow extension of the 
system to new fields and for some of 
the burdens of doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion that have attended its administra- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the slow progress 
that has been made in constructive per- 
sonnel administration in government or 
what appears to me as rather wide- 
spread mistaken notions of what the 
personnel system includes, there is lit- 
tle danger that the merit principle will 
be abandoned or that an effective per- 
sonnel agency will not be set up for 
every populous government. 

A strong and vigorous personnel 
agency embracing in its scope the 
merit principle will eventually become 
a permanent and acknowledged part 
of: every populous government.. This 
agency will not be accepted merely as 
a matter of sentiment, neither will it 
be accepted as a measure of reform. 
It will become an acknowledged and 
integral part of- public administration 
because it will be recognized, as it is 
now being recognized in a number of 
governments and by an increasingly 
large number of people, as necessary to 
the effective functioning of modern 
government. 

Mr. Messick will discuss the es- 
sential functions of the personnel 
agency in present day government 
in a second artiale in the issue of 
Nov. 15. 
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for the Public 
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N INVESTIGATION made by the 

writer last Summer on the question 

of financing public education in the 

different States developed some inter- 

esting information, and is the source 
of the data given in this article. 

The concentration of the wealth of 
our Nation has presented some very 
perplexing problems to school admin- 
istrators in the matter of financing 
public education. A tax levied on the 
property of the community was equi- 
table when the wealth of our country 
was .~ested principally in real estate. 
But since this wealth has been shifted 
to other types of investment, it has been 
necessary to make changes in the 
method of financing public education. 

The States having equalizing funds 
are making ar effort toward equalizing 
educational opportunities, and these 
funds as a whole are distributed to the 
aixferent school units on the basis of 
their effort and need. 

This method of financing public edu- 
cation is comparatively new. North 
Carolina was the first State to provide 
an equalizing fund, in 1900, However, 
the idea has spread rapidly, A study 
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‘Indiscriminate Outdoor Advertising Also Interferes 


With Automobilist’s Opportunity to View Beauties of Nature 
By WILLIAM A. VAN DUZER 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Department of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ORE THAN 15 years ago, when 
many of the present types of 
improved highways were un- 

known and motor cars were not con- 
structed for great speed, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways real- 
ized the danger to traffic from roadside 
signs and they were legally driven from 
the highway right of way. 

In spite of this law, the violation of 
which carries a penalty of “not less 
than $4 nor more than $20,” snipe sign 
advertisers continue to nail and tack 
their highly colored signs of all shapes 
and sizes to any available space visible 
from the highway. 

This persistence has compelled the 
Department of Highways to institute 
semiannual “clean-up” campaigns to 
remove such signs, 24,834 having been 
removed from the right of way during 
the Summer of 1930, with 7,391 taken 
from adjacent property. At some loca- 
tions off the highway right of way these 
signs are posted in such large numbers 
that they are not only repulsive to the 
traveling public, but dangerous as well. 

As a matter of protection, officials of 
the Department interviewed landown- 
ers in the interest of removing these 
blights on the landscape and in many 
instances learned that posting was done 
without the landowner’s permission. As 
such they ave illegal and make their 
owners liable to a fine. 

The present-day’s smooth, wide high- 
way and recent developments in auto- 
mobile construction combine to permit 
the motorist to travel at a high rate of 
speed in perfect safety. When it is 
considered that a car, moving at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour is traveling 
60 feet a second, it is easily understood 
that any object that attracts the atten- 
tion of the driver for a short time may 
cause an accident which will result in 
loss of life and property. 

The United States Bureau of Roads 
and the highway departments through- 
out the country are almost unanimous 
in their belief that advertising signs 
must be kept off the highway and at 
such distances from it that this ele- 
ment of danger will be removed. They 
are attempting to prevent loss by re- 
moving the source of danger. 

In carrying out this plan, signs are 
erected by the road authorities along 
the highway right of way only when 
they. are designed to assist traffic 
quickly and safely over the highways. 
Signs that indicate direction, distances, 
routes, counties, and similar informa- 
tion are indispensible to the stranger. 


of this subject made in 1926 shows 23 
States are providing school equalizing 
funds, and in the short period of four 
years since that time, there has been 
an increase of 11 States providing such 
a fund. 

The Nationa! Education Association 
Research Study No. J of December, 
1929, on State School Legislation, 
states: “In 1929, 15 different States 
enacted laws pertaining fb the appor- 
tionment of school funds, and the new 
laws governing the distribution of 
school funds recognize the equalization 
principle. Not only have’the amounts 
available for equalization purposes 
been increased, but in several States 
the method of apportionment has .been 
revised by the Legislature to permit 
greater fulfillment of the principle of 
equalization. 


These signs are not glaring or gaudy, 
but are designed to give the informa- 
tion without diverting the attention of 
the driver. 

Safety signs at road intersections, 
curves, steep hills, schools, and other 
places where the driver must use ex- 
treme care, must command attention 
and these signs are constructed in sizes 
and colors that attract the eye of the 
driver. 

Outdoor advertising has marched 
steadily forward with the good roads 
movement. These advertising agencies 
apparently- believe that “a’nation on 
wheels,” which is what we are reputed 
to be, must be educated by covering 
every roadside building, tree, stump, 
fence, and boulder with some form of 
advertising. Signs that have been out- 
lawed from the highway right of way 
are particularly repulsive to the nature 
lover, who either on business or pleas- 
ure makes up the majority of highway 
users. 

Advertising agencies that erect 
boards at points where they cut off de- 
sirable landscape, water, or town en- 
trance views, are unfair to the many 
persons who use the highways, and 


, probably are injuring the reputation of 


the product they endeavor to sell. 

Fortunately, the Pennsylvania Out- 
door Advertisers Association states ‘its 
willingness to do so and have already 
removed many poster boards at these 
locations, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Highways. 

_This movement to drive advertising 
signs from the highways to rhake 
beauty available to the masses, and 
preserve natural beauty, is command- 
ing more attention each year. High- 
Way engineers recognize the importance 
of this movement and are in full ac- 
cord with it, but believe that it will 
remain secondary to the most impor- 
tant factor of traffic safety. 

Many suggestions have been ad- 
vanced for controlling roadside signs, 
and in some States have been enacted 
into law. The most important of these 
are the taxation of roadside signs, zon- 
ing to confine roadside signs to com- 
mercial centers, and the elimination of 
all advertising signs for a distance of 
Several hundred feet from a public 
highway or from road intersections, 
curves and areas of unusual scenic 
beauty. These suggestions will con- 
tinue to command the attention of the 
motoring public until the enactment of 
laws will confine advertising to loca- 
tions where it will not be a cause for 
accidents nor mar the natural scenery. 


“For instance, Indiana set aside 45 
per cent of the 7-cent education tax to 
aid poor schools. In Oregon, an equal- 
ization fund of $2,000,000 was ordered 
distributed according to the ratio of 
children to taxable wealth in the dis- 
trict, as compared with the same ratio 
for the State. In Ohio, the method of 
distribution of the county school levy 
was left largely to the discretion of 
the county boards ‘of education.” 

Arkansas spent an equalizing fund 
of $786,696 for maintenance and build- 
ings during the school year 1929-1930, 
and the method of distributing the 
equalizing fund in Arkansas has re- 
ceived favorable comment from author- 
ities on school finance and school ad- 
ministration throughout the United 
States. 
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Why Meat Producers Pay 
for State Inspection + + + + 


Large Number of California Establishments 
Said to Utilize Service, Despite Cost, Because 
Of Resulting Sales Advantage — 
.” By DR. CHARLES KEANE 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, State of California 


IVE MILLION cattle, calves, hogs, 
sheep and lambs were slaughtered 
in California last year to supply 

animal food for the people of this State. 
When 500,000 more swine are added to 
this figure, imported yearly in the form 
of pork products, as well as an enor- 
mous quantity of poultry, rabbits and 
game, it will be seen that Californians 
are far from being vegetarians. 

Naturally the State is concerned with 
the problem of maintaining this huge 
meat supply in a wholesome condition. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in this direction in recent years. 

Meat inspection is one of the many 
functions of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Ninety per cent of all 
animals slaughtered in California are 
inspected under the supervision of the 
three meat inspection systems. About 
10. per cent of the meat consumed in 
California is not subjected to any in- 
spection whatever. 

Some of the slaughtering establish- 
ments, where the inspection is carried 
on, are under the supervision of the 
Federal Government; others under the 
supervision of the governments of 
larger cities; while others are under 
the supervision of the State. There 
are seven Federal-inspected establish- 
ments in California. These are com- 
pelled- to have Federal inspection be- 
cause some of their products are 
shipped out of the State. 
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Then, there are nine cities and coun- 
ties which maintain meat inspection 
systems under municipal or county 
ordinances, such as in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Oakland.. Sixty-one 
abattoirs operate undér such supervi- 
sion. Finally, ‘there is the State sys- 
tem of meat inspection carried on in 
122 slaughtering establishments under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Strange as it may seem, State meat 
inspection is not compulsory. It is op- 
tional with the slaughterer whether or 
not to ask the State for the installation 
of continuous inspection in his slaugh- 
tering establishment. Furthermore, 
when he obtains it he must pay the 
cost of its maintenance to the State. 

It might be ~asked why the 122 
slaughtering establishments, where 
State meat inspection is carried on, and 
in which nearly 1,500,000 cattle, hogs, 
sheep and lambs were slaughtered and 
inspected: during 1929, should ask the 
State for this service and be willing 
to pay for it. This question is all the 
more reasonable when it is also under- 
stood that paying the cost of this in- 


Finding the Causes 
for Mental 
Defects 
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By 
Louis Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illi- 
nois 


T WOULD be foolish for anyone to 
argue seriously that the increase of 
percentage of incarcerations of the 
feeble-minded and insane in any way 
indicates that the average intelligence 
of the State of Illinois is on a decline. 


On the other hand, it is very clear 
that the increase is the result of in- 
creased discrimination on the part of 
the general public and an increased 
determination to separate the socially 
unfit from contact with the general 
public. If the figures do not disclose 
anything else, however, they make it 
perfectly clear that the time has come 
when much more money must be spent 
in studying methods of cure and pre- 
vention than has ever been spent in 
the past. 

What is the mysterious affliction 
which causes a minority of our youth 
to come to us from birth with inade- 
quate minds? Is there any possibility 
within the field of science to awaken a 
sluggish brain, or by remedial opera- 
tions to cause tissues to function which 
naturally fail to do so? What truth, 
if any, is there in the popular notion 
that limiting the privilege of parent- 
hood to the mentally fit. will in time 
eradicate feeble-mindedness? 

Is it true, as so frequently ig averred, 
that feeble-ninded parents beget feeble- 
minded. children, or is there merit in 
the counter suggestion that feeble- 
minded parents live in unhealthy and 
squalid surroundings and their chil- 
dren are more likely to be starved 
from birth, physically, morally, spirit- 
ually and intellectually, and that as a 
consequence of this starvation after 
birth, feeble mentalities result? 

We can get the answer to these ques- 
tions only by research among the un- 
fortunate group who are afflicted. This 
research effort.has been made, is being 
made and will in the future be made. 
It is hoped that the pain in the hearts 
of our fellow citizens caused by the 
feeble mentality of their relatives may 
be spared in future generations by the 
discoveries which may be made. 


spection is only part of the expense to 
official State-inspected establishments. 
For, in addition, they must suffer the 
loss of many carcasses of animals and 
parts of carcasses which are con- 
demned. for various reasons by the 
meat inspectors, as this condernned ma- 
terial is not permitted to be sold for 
human consumption. 

For example, during 1929, 3,265 cat- 
tle, 968 calves, 1,084 sheep and lambs, 
1,626 swine were condemned in official 
State-inspected establishments. Also 
parts of carcasses, representing. ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds of edible 
meat, were likewise condemned because 
of conditions rendering them unfit for 
human consumption. 
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In. addition to, bearing the cost of 
State inspection, and suffering the loss 
of condemned carcasses and _ parts 
thereof, official State-inspected estab- 
lishments are required to be maintained 
in a sanitary condition, and all opera- 
tions in the establishment are closely 
supervised by the inspector. For such 
establishments to be clean and sanitary 
they must meet State requirements as 
to surroundings, construction, drain- 
age facilities and equipment. Proper 
slaughtering cannot be carried on in a 
Sanitary manner without proper facil- 
ities. 

The question as to why 122 official 
State establishments are willing to bur- 
den themselves with the cost of this 
Inspection, suffer losses from con- 
demnation of animals and be subject to 
additional expense for sanitary mainte- 
nance, can be answered mainly by the 
fact that State, like Federal inspection, 
is a Sales advantage. The State meat 
inspection legend is a guarantee that 
the meat on which it is stamped is 
wholesome. Meat so stamped may be 
sold anywhere in California. 
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Generally speaking, the public has 
rather a misconceived idea concerning 
meat inspection. People are apt to con- 
fuse market irspection with meat in- 
spection. Both are important health 
protections for the consumer. 

Market inspection, however, is chiefly 
concerned with an inspection of the 
retail markets for sanitation, the de- 
teetion of adulterations and _ spoiled 
meats. It determines if the meat orig- 
inated from animals which were prop- 
erly inspected at time of\slaughter, as 
indicated by the purple State meat in- 
spection stamp on the principal cuts of 
the meat. 

On the other hand, meat inspection 
as carried on in the slaughtering estab- 
lishments under State supervision, in 
addition to sanitation, is concerned 
with the health and wholesomeness of 
the animals just before and at the time 
of slaughter and the manner in which 
the carcasses and meat products are 
handled until they reach the retail 
butcher shop. If the meat or product 
is ‘wholesome it is stamped with the 
purple stamp of the State with the ab- 
breviated words, “California inspected 
and passed,” and the official number of 
the official establishment in which the 
meat originated. 
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State méat inspection is conducted 
under the supervision of veterinarians 
who have been especially trained in the 
knowledge concerning pathological and 
other unwholesome conditions affecting 
food-producing animals. Before being 
assigned to duty these men are also 
given special training in abattoir sani- 
tation and the processing of meat prod- 
ucts, such as'curing and sausage mak- 
ing. Their work is conducted under 
the regular supervision of expert super- 
vising inspectors, who travel from 
place to, place, calling in at official es- 
tablishments at unexpected moments, 
and checking up on the work of the 
establishment inspectors. 

The inspector in the establishment 
must be presént at all times throughout 
the day when slaughtering or meat 
processing is being carried on. 
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A brief description of the inspector's 
routine examination in order to certify 
to the healthfulness of the animals, 
may be of interest. The animals to be 
slaughtered are-in the slaughter pens 
where they are rested and cooled out 
before being slaughtered. Here they 
are examined when alive by the inspec- 
tor for the presence of diseases and 
conditions which may be difficult to find 
after slaughter. After this antemortem 
examination is completed animals are 
slaughtered and eviscerated. As evis- 
ceration proceeds the inspector syste- 
matically examines each tissue, organ, 
and important gland for the presenc 
of disease, other pathological condi- 
tions and parasites. : 

Uniformity in meat inspection 
throughout California is one of the im- 
provements that the Department of 
Agriculture is desirous of encouraging 
in this service. It is hoped that such 
uniformity may be brought about so 
that the larger cities and the balance 
of the State may unite in providing an 
ideal meat inspection system in Cali- 
fornia. 
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